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THIS hiſtory, taking in ſuch a variety of 
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facts and opinions, has grown under my 


hand ; eſpecially as in writing I cannot avoid 
entering into ſome deſultory diſquiſitions, 


and deſcriptions of manners and things which, 


: though not ric neceſſary to elucidate the 3 
events, are intimately connected with the a, | 
main object; T have alſo been led into ſeve- * 


ral theoretical inveſtigations, whilſt marking 


che political effects that naturally flow from 
the progreſs" knowledge, It is probable, _ 
therefore, that this Fork will be extended to 
two or three more volumes, a conſiderable 5 


Por: of Ok is already written. . 
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Tu revolution in France exhibits # ſeene, 
in the political world, not lefs novel and in- 
tereſting than the contraſt is ſtriking berween 


| the narrow opinions of ſuperfiition, and the 


enlightened fentiments of maſculine and im- 
proved 3 


70 mark the "nan 8 this 
revolution, requires à mind, not only unſo- 
phiſtieated by old prejudices, and the ittvete · 
rate habits of degeneracy; but an amekers- 
tion of temper, produced by the exerciſe" of | 
Knee 


The rapid changes, the vivlens, St 
and nefarious aſſaſſinations, which have 


clouded the vivid proſpect that began to 


vi PREFACE. 


hows a ray of joy and gladneſ over the T 
gloomy horizon of oppreſſion, cannot fail to 
chill the ſympathizing boſom, and. palſy in- 


|  telleQual vigour. To ſketch theſe viciſſitudes 


is a taſk ſo arduous and melancholy, that, with 
a heart trembling to the touches of nature, it 
becomes neceſſary to guard againſt the errone- 
ous inferences of ſenſibility; and reaſon 
| beaming on the grand theatre of political : 

changes, can prove the only ſure guide to direct 
us to a favourable or jolt concluſion. 


. by 


This ion concluſion,” 1 the 8 
happineſs and exaltation of the human cha- 


rater, demands ſerious and mature con- 


© fiderationz as it muſt ultimately fink the- 
' Cignity of ſociety into contempt, and its mem- 
hers into greater wretehedneſs; or elevate 
ittoa degree of grandeur. not hitherto anti- 
cipated, but by the moſt enlightened. lac. 
| men and philoſophers, N 


"Comannlating then theſe upendous events 6 
with the cool 0 of obſervation, the judge- 
3 - „ ment, 


PREFACE a, 
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| ment, aiſfeule to be preſerved unwarped 
under the preſſure of the calamitous horrours 


produced by deſperate and enraged factions, 


will continually perceive that it is the uncor 


taminated maſs of the french nation, whoſt | 


minds begin to graſp the ſentiments of free - 
dom, that has ſecured the equilibrium of 


the ſtate; often tottering on the brink of anni- 
hilation; in ſpite of the folly, ſelfiſhneſs, mad- | 


1 treachery, and more fatal mock patriot- | 


iſm, the common reſult of depraved” man- 


ners, the concomitant of that ſervility and 85 
voluptuouſneſs which for ſo long a ſpace of 


time has embruted the * orders of this 
celebrated nation. 


By thus attending to circumſtances, we 
ſhall be able to diſcern clearly that the revo- 
_ lution was neither produced by the abilities | 
or intrigues of a few individuals; nor was the 


effect of ſudden and ſhort-lived enthuſiaſm ; oF; 


” but the natural conſequence of intellectual im- 
. gradually Nene to perfection 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I. 


| 1 5 
INTRODUCTION... TTY OF. SOCIETY. znD or o- 
VERNMENT. RISE OF POLITICAL DISCUSSION AMONGST, , 


' THE FRENCH: REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. VIRTUE 
ATTEMPTED TO.BE BUILT ON FALSE PRINCIPLES. THE 
 CROISADES, AND THE AGE. OF CHIYALRY. ADMINI- 
8TRATION OP RICHELIBU,. AND OF CARDINAL MAZA- 
RIN, THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, AND DRAMATIC 
POETS OF THE FRENCHSA—SMOLIERE/p—CORNELLLESRA- 
CINE, LOUIS 4 "THE RECENCY, vod xv. 


man, his gradual advance towards maturity, 
his miſerable weakneſs as a ſolitary being, and 
the crudeneſs of his firſt notions reſpecting 
the nature of civil ſociety, it will not appear 


extraordinary, that the acquirement of poli- 


2 10 n been ſo extremely flow; 
B or, 
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Fan infancy of 
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« 2 
or that oublic happineſs has not been more ra- 
pidly and generally diffuſed.  _ 

The perfection attained by the ancients, it 
is true, has ever afforded the imagination of 
the poetical hiſtorian a theme to deck with the 
choiceſt flowers of rhetoric ; though the cool 
inveſtigation of facts ſeems clearly to prove, 
that the civilization of the world, hitherto, has 

” conſiſted rather in cultivating the taſte, than 
in exerciſing the underſtanding. -- And were 
not theſe vaunted improvements alſo confined 

to a ſmall corner of the globe, whilſt, the 
political view of the wiſeſt legiſlators ſel- 
dom extending beyond the ſplendour and 
apgrandizement of their individual nation, 
they trampled with a  ferocions affectation of 

_ patriotiſm on the moſt ſacred rights of hu- 
manity ? When the arts flouriſhed in Greece, 
and literature began to ſhed it's blandiſhments 

on ſociety, the world was moſtly inhabited by 

barbarians, who waged eternal war with their 
more” poliſhed neighbours, the imperfeRion 

of whoſe government ſapping it's foundation, 
the ſcience of politics neceſſarily received a 
check in the bud —and when we find, like- 
wiſe, the roman empire crumbling into 

* ſrom the . at à deadly m "= 
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planted: in it's 8 ; whilſt voluptuouſheſs 
ſtopped the ee of civilization, which - 
makes the perfection of the arts the dawn of ſci- 
ence; we ſhall be convinced, that it demanded 
ages of improving reaſon and experience n 
moral philoſophy, to clear away the rubbiſh, 
and exhibit the firſt principles of ſocial order. 
We have probably derived our great ſupe- 
riority over thoſe nations from the difcovery 
of the polar attraction of the needle, the per- 
fection which aſtronomy and mathematics 
have attained, and the fortunate invention of 
printing. For, whilſt the revival of letters 
| has added the collected wiſdom of antiquity 
to the improvements of modern reſearch, the 
latter moſt uſeful. art has rapidly multiplied , 
copies of the productions of genius and com- 
pilations of learning, bringing them within 
the reach of all ranks of men: the ſcientific 
diſcoveries alſo have not only led us to new _ 
worlds; but, facilitating the communication 
between different nations, the friction of arts 
and commerce have given to ſociety the 
tranſcendently pleaſing poliſh of urbanity ; 
and thus, by a gradual ſoftening of manners, 
the complexion of ſocial life has been com- 
nn, — But the remains ef ſuper- 


B 2 ſition, 


1 vileged claſſes, which had ke oniginth in bar- 
barous folly, ſtill fettered the opinions of 

man, and ſullied his native dignity; till 

ſeveral diſtinguiſhed engliſh writers diſcuſſed 

political ſubjects with the energy of men, who 

began to feel their ſtrength ; and, whilſt only 

a rumour of theſe ſentiments rouſed the at- 


| . tention and exerciſed the minds of ſome men 


of letters in France, a number of ſtaunch diſ- 
putants, who had more thoroughly digeſted 
them, fled from oppreſſion, to put 4 to 
the teſt of experience in America, __ 
Locke, following the track of theſe bold 
| Skis, recommended in a more methodical 
manner religious toleration, and analyzed the 
principles of civil liberty: for in his defini- 


tion of liberty we find the elements of The 


Declaration of the Rights of Man, which, in 
ſpite of the fatal errours of ignorance, and the 
perverſe obſtinacy of ſelfiſhneſs, is now con- 
verting ſublime theories into practical truths. | 
phe revolution, it is true, ſoon introduced 
the corruption, that has ever ſince been cor- 
roding britiſh freedom. Still, when the reſt 
of Europe groaned under the weight of the 


« E 4 
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5 ous grandeur of individuals he, been ar. 


tinction of ranks, when: the den, of e 5 
was at ſtake, ſplendid victories hid this flaw 
in the beſt exiſting conf ntution; and all ex- 
ultingly recollected, that the life or liberty of a 
ma e l ee n 2 ndi- 


el Engliſhmen wers then, with 5 pa 
t on; and, if this noble prid 


| have degenerated: into arrogance, when the 
ö e leſs. conſpicuous, it is only 2 


venia kipfof 1man nature; to be lamented 
merely as it ſtops the progreſs. of civ vil by 
and leads the people to imagine, that. their 
anceſtors: have done every thing polls to. 
ecure the happineſs of ſociety, and meliorate - 
. becauſe hy have dons 
_ ch. | 
number Ae eee eee, 
veſtiga ron of fs refer cen. | 
| zovernments ſeem to have 
nk as 1 peer e ſonia cherite 
them; and, ingeniouſly. confounding their 


rights with metaphyſical jargon, the luxurſ- 


1 3 - _ : 


1 throw off prejudices, and follow the i 


at 6 bulk of thelr fel- 
low creatures, and ambition gorged by ind 
butchery of millions of innocent victims. 
The moſt artful chain of deſpotiſm has ever 
been ſupported by falſe notions of duty, en- 
forced by thoſe who were to profit by the 
cheat. Thus has the liberty of man been re- 
ſtrained; and the ſpontaneous flow of his 
feelings, which would have fertilized his 
mind, being choked at the ſource, he is ren- 
dered in the ſame degree unhappy as he is 
made unnatural. Vet, certain opinions, planted 


by ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm, hand in hand, 
have taken ſuch deep root in our habits of 


thinking, it may appear daringly licentious; 
as well as preſumptuous, to obſerve, that what 
is often termed virtue, is only want of courage 


nations which fear not the eye of heaven, 
though they ſhrink from cenſure not founded 
on the natural principles of morality. But 
at no period has the ſcanty diffuſion of know- 
| ledge permitted the body of the people to par- 
tieipate in the diſcuſſion of political ſcience ; 
and if philoſophy. at length have ſimplified 


me prinaiples of ſocial union, ſo as to render 


them eaſy to be comprehended by every ſane 
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man may contemplate with bene volent com- 
placency and becoming bee, approach- 
ing reign of reaſon and peace. da.. 
- Beſides, if men have been reticle uns | 
qualified to judge with preciſion of their civil 
and political rights, from the involved ſtate 
in which ſophiſticating ignorance has placed 
them, and thus reduced to ſurrender their 
reaſoning powers to noble fools, and pedantic ; 
knaves, it is not ſurprizing, that ſuperficial ' 
obſervers have formed opinions unfavourable - 
to the degree of perfection, which our intel- 
lectual faculties are able to attain, or that deſ- 
potiſm ſhould attempt to check the ſpirit of 
inquiry, which, with coloſſian ſtrides, ſeem 
to be haſtening the overthrow of WE 
tyranny and contumelious ambition. 
Nature having made men e by 65 
ing ſtronger bodily and mental powers to « 
than to another, the end of government ought 
to be, to deſtroy this inequality by protecting 
the weak. Inſtead of which, it has ri 
leaned to the oppoſite ſide, wearing itſelf out 
Ip a _ firſt en of 2 8 * = 


cCctoachment. Their deſcendants have ever 


Ang the grand maſs, by exerciſing hike" un 


C0 
* It appears to be the grand province of ſho . 
vernment, though ſearcely acknowledged, ſo 
to hold the balance, that the abilities as: 
of individuals may not interfere with the equi- 
_ librium of the whole, For, as it is vain to 
expect, that men ſhould maſter: their paſſions 
during the heat of action, legiflators ſhould- 
have this perfection of laws ever in view, 
when, calmly graſping the intereſt of hu- 
manilty, reaſon. aſſures them, that their own - 
is beſt ſecured by the ſecurity of the 
wel. The firſt ſocial ſyſtems were certainly 
founded by paſſion ; individuals pgs to 
fence round their own wealth or power, and 


make ſlaves of their brothers to dn - 5 


been at work to ſolder the chains they forged, 
and render the uſurpations of ſtrength ese , 
by the fraud of partial laws; laws that can be 
abrogated only by the exertions of reaſon, 
emancipating mankind, by making 2 ve 
ment a ſcience, inſtead of a craft, ivi 


derſtandings about the moſt lm dortant ob- 
jects of inquir7. , 855 
After the revalutlhe/ ti 1688, FRY „ 
political queſtions were no longer diſcuſſed in 
1 England 


| ge of Wr e enden, rey able: 
a aer nee to _—_ wichour intern uption: 

8 they ee a ee to a er, 
arid deſcanted on the unavoidable —_— pro- | 
duced by eontending paſſions. 4201 
But aſus e e of oppreſſit 4 


face. Againſt wart then did the writers 
——_— for evi liberty W direct 


ür 3 the way, « 
1 happy Mürture of fiir aud 
calculated to delight the french, the tn 
cpnſiſfent puertlities of a pu] eli- 
gion, had the art to attach the bell e e 
fool's cap, which tinkled on every fide, rouſ- 
ing the attention and piquing the vanity of 
his readers. Rouſſeau alſo ranged himſelf on 
the ſame fide; and, praiſing his fanciful ſtate 
of nature, with that OE 1 


2 


8 


) 
ef ſentiment, forcibly depicted the evi 


of a 

prieſt· ridden ſociety, and the ſources of op- 
preſſive inequality, indueing the men who , 
| were-charmed win h eee ge ee * 


his opinions. #9: hotels 


The talents of theſe two writers were par- 
ticularly formed to effect a change in the ſen- 
timents of the french, who commonly read 
to collect a fund for converſation; and their 
biting retorts, and flowing periods, were re- 
tained in each head, and continually ſlipped 
off the tongue in numerous ſprightiy circles. 

In France, indeed, new opinions fly from 
mouth to mouth, with an electrical velocity, 
unknown in England; ſo. that there is not 
ſuch a difference between the ſentiments of 


the various ranks in one country, as is ob- 
ſervable in the originality: of character to be 


found in the other. At our theatres, the 
boxes, pit, and galleries, reliſh different 
ſcenes ; and ſome are condeſcendingly born 


by the more poliſhed part of the audience, to 
allo the reſt to have their portion of amuſe- 


ment. In France, on the contrary, a highly 
wrought ſentiment of morality, probably 
. FORMAL: than ſublime, eme a bn, 


; 


3 
of applauſe, — one nn ſeems to — 


n hand. ff 
But men are not content „ to 1 
at at oppreſſion, when they can ſcarcely. caten 
from his gripe the neceſſaries of life; ſo that 
from writing epigrams on ſuperſtition, the 
galled french began to compoſe: philippics 
againſt deſpotiſm. The enormous and ini- 
quitous taxes, which the nobles, the clergy, 
and the monarch, levied on the people, turned 
the attention of bene volence to this main 
branch of government, and the profound 
treatiſe of the humane M. Queſnai produced 
the ſect of the econom aries the ww Maas. 
for civil liberty. 270 „ ESTs 
On the eve of the american 2 Wan: ts ene 
| lightened adminiſtration of the comptroller ge- 
neral Turgot, a man formed in this ſchool, 
afforded France a glimpſe of freedom, which, | 
ſtreaking the horizon of deſpotiſm, only ſerved 
to render the contraſt more ſtriking,” Eager 
to correct abuſes, equally imp juicy. _ 
_ cruel, this moſt excellent man, ſu '£ 
clear judgment to be clouded by his zeal, 
rouzed the neſt of waſps, that rioted on the 
honey of induſtry in the ſunſhine of court 
favour ; and he was obliged to retire from 


OL 
2rthily aled. Dic. 


| Sb in bie re r of freeing France 
from the fangs of deſpotiſm, in the courſe of 
ten years, without the miſeries of anarchy, 
which make the preſent generation pay very 
| | dear for the emat cipation of poſterity, he hag 
” eee greatly contributed to produce 
chat revolution in opinion, which, phages | 
_alone can; overturn the expire of tyranny. | 
The idle caprices of an effeminate court 
had long given the tone to the awe-ſtruck 
populace, who, ſtupidly admiring what they 
did not underſtand, lived on a vive le roi, 
whilſt his blood-ſucking minions} drained 
every vein, us nue have: en owe 
| honeſt hearts. 
But the irreſiſtible ten 1 ; 
political ſentiments of half a century, at laſt 
kindled into a blaze the illuminating rays of 
| W which, throwing new Light on the 
mental powers of man, and giving a freſh 
ning: to his reaſoning faculties, completely 
undermined _—— OR ITO 


=. 


At this „ the whining of: re- 
ene — in Oy which the f ſpirit 


withperſecuted UrOPEeaT 


a little, 0 diffuſe theſe — 


xhibited the phenomenon of a government 
eſtabliſ ener and equality. 
The ere of all Europe were wathfully ad 
on the practical ſucceſs of this experiment 


political ſcience; and whilſt the ne 5 
old world were drawing into their focus tlie 
hard-carned recompence of the toil and care 

of the ſimple citizens, who lived detached 
from courts, . deprived of the comfaets of tie, 


the juſt reward of induſtry, or, palſied 


oppreflion, pined in dirt and idleneſs; 
anglo-americans appeared to be PPE, OPER 


"© beings, men formed to enjoy the advantages | 


who. governed; the uſe to which they had 
been appropriated in almoſt every ſtate; con- 
ſidered only as the ballaſt which keeps the 


veſſel ſteady, neceſſary, yet deſpiſed. 'So. con- 
ſpicuous in fact was the difference, that, when 


frenchmen became the auxiliaries of thoſe 
brave people, during their noble [ſtruggle 
againſt the tyrannical and inhuman ambition 


of the britiſh court, it imparted to them that 5 


amade with dene was — 


vs Þ 
4 


0 14 Ps 55 
led her indignant votaries to . their. . 
vengeance on the tottering fabric of a govern- 
ment, the foundation of which had been laid 
by benighted ignorance, and it's walls cemented 
by the calamities of millions that mock 'calcu- 
lation —and, in it's ruins a ſyſtem: was en- 
tombed, the moſt Atom to e e 
pinels: and virtue. © | 
America nen Songs herſelf ine. 

ſituation very different from all the reſt of the 
world ; for ſhe had it in her power to lay the 
— firſt ſtones of her government, when reaſon 
was venturing to canvaſs prejudice, - Availing 
Herſelf of the degree of civilization of the 
world, ſhe has not retained thoſe cuſtoms, 
Which were only the expedients of barbariſm; 
or thought that conſtitutions formed by 
chance, and continually patched up, were 
ſuperiour to the plans of no at ee to 
| ns by experience, =» 

When ſociety was firſt —_——_ 0 hone 
3 not be adjuſted ſo as to take in thge 
future conduct of it's members, becauſe the 
faculties of man are unfolded and perfected 
by the improvements made by ſociety: con- 
ſequently the regulations [eſtabliſhed as cir- 
N required were . imperfect. 

; TO _ 


5 * 15 * 


What then is to hinder man, at each with 8 
of civilization, from making a ſtand, and new 


modelling the materials, that have been haſtily 


thrown into a rude maſs, which time "oy | 


Has conſolidated and rendered venerable? - 
When ſociety was firſt ſubjugated to TM 


probably by the ambition of ſome, and the 


to be-ſelfiſh, becauſe they were ignorant how 


intimately their own comfort was connetted - _ 


with that of others; and it was alſo very 


natural, that humanity, rather the effect . 


feeling than of reaſon, ſhould have a very 


limited range. But, when men once ſee, 


| clear as the light of heaven, —and I hail the 


| glorious day from afar!—that on the general 


| happineſs depends their own, reaſon will give 


ſtrength to the fluttering wings of paſſion, and ; 
men will “ do unto others, wen _ TR f 


ſhould do unto them. 
What has hitherto "29 98 political: vows 


SD of the world? In the two moſt 


celebrated nations it has only been a-poliſh' of 


manners, an extenſion of that family love, 


which is rather the effect of ſympathy and 


ſelfiſh paſſions, than reaſonable eee | 
A | 
| | ee 5 


et 
N. 
r e 1 


has the enthuſiaſm for virtue a pal away 
like the How: ol the morning. dazzli 


againſt. oppreſſion, and; rear an infant. Nate, 
What inſtances of herdiſm do not the annals 
of Greece and Rome 3 But it on 
merely the blaze of paſſion : 
for after vanquiſhing their enemies, Be pub 
ing the moſt aſtoniſhing ſaoriſices to the glory 
of their country, they became civil tyrants, 
and preyed on the very ſociety, for whoſe 
welfare it was eaſier to die, than to practiſe 
the ſober duties of life, which inſinuate 
through it the contentment that is rather felt 
than ſeen. Like the parents who forget all 
the dictates of juſtice and humanity, to ag- 
__ grandize: the very children whom they keep 
in a ſtate of dependence, theſe m 
country, becauſe it was their e 
ever ſhowing by their conduct, that. it was 
anly a part of a narrow love of themſelves. 
Ii is time, that a more enlightenęd moral 
. een thould ſupplant, or rather | 
| - e 5 


2 


( 


fuppor phyſical affe@tions. E is ame, that | 


led by principles, « not — along by 
ſenſations — ar 


s to cope with, will labour to 


eſtabliſh ſuch rational laws throughout the 
world, that men will not reſt in the dead 
letter, or become ca yy as en - 


; become civilized. 


—an eee that the 
heroes of the preſent generation,. ſtill having 


We muſt e eee we notions 
en from th wild madig of original ſin: 


the eating of the apple, the theft of Prometheus, 


the opening of Pandora's box, and the other 


fables, too tedious to enumerate, on which 


prieſts have erected their tremendous ſtruQtures 
of impoſition, to perſuade us, that we are 

naturally inclined to evil: we ſhall then leave 
room for the expanſion of the human heart, 


and, I truſt, find, that men will inſenſibly ren- 


dereach other happier as they grow wiſer. It 
i is indeed-the tare of e er . it's 


denoting of Dun that alike erer 
by depriving him of that dignity of character, 


which reſts only on truth. For it is not 


paradoxical to afſert, that the ſocial virtues 


{ 18 y | 


are bier 4 in ah bud by the very laws of ſo- 
_ ciety. One principal of action is ſufficient= _ 
Reſpect thyſelf— whether it be termed fer 
of God religion; love of juſtice—morality; 
or, ſelf. love - the deſire of happineſs. Yet, 
how can a man reſpect himſelf; and if not, 
how believe in the exiſtence of virtue; when 
he is practiſing the daily ſhifts, which do not 
come under the cogniſance of the law, in or- 
der to obtain a reſpectable ſituation in life? 
It ſeems, in fact, to be the buſineſs of a civilized 
man, to harden his heart, that on it he may 
ſharpen the wit; which, aſſuming the appella- 
tion of ſagacity, or cunning, in different cha- 
raters, is only a proof, that the head is _ 


_ becauſe the heart is cold. 


Beſides, one great cauſe of miſery in-the 
preſent imperfect ſtate of ſociety is, that the 
Imagination, continually tantalized, becomes 


| the inflated wen of the mind, draining off the 


nouriſhment from the vital parts. Nor would 
it, I think, be ſtretching the inference too 
far, to inſiſt, that men become vicious in the 
ſame proportion as they -are obliged, by the 
defects of ſociety, to ſubmit to a kind of ſelf- 
denial, | IG e not gat mow 


| ( 19 3 
But theſe evils are paſſing away; a new . 


ſpirit has gone forth, to 'organiſe the body- 
politic ; and where is the criterion to be found, 


to eſtimate the means, by which the influence 


of this ſpirit can be confined, now. enthroned 


in the hearts of half the inhabitants of the _ * © 3 
globe? Reaſon has, atlaſt, ſhown her captivating & © 


face, beaming with benevolence ;| and it will 
be impoſſible for the dark hand of deſpotiſm 
again to obſcure it's radiance, or the lurking 
dagger of ſubordinate tyrants to reach her 
boſom. The image of God implanted in our 
nature is now more rapidly expanding ; and, 


as it opens, liberty with maternal wing ſeems 


to be ſoaring to regions far above vulgar 

annoyance, promiſing to ſhelter all mankind. 
It is a vulgar errour, built on a ſuperficial 
view of the ſubject, though it ſeems to have 
the ſanction of experience, that civilization 
can only go as far as it has hitherto gone, and 


then muſt neceſſarily fall back into barbariſm. 


Vet thus much appears certain, that a ſtate will 
infallibly grow old and feeble, if hereditary 
riches ſupport hereditary rank, under any + 
deſcription. But when courts and primogeni- 
ture are done away, and ſimple equal laws are 


"RO what is to prevent each generation. 
. oo | from 5 


en r ä — | 
majority of ſociety muſt exerciſe both, to earn 


| how far things will govern men, when ſimple 
principles begin to a& with one powerful 
' ſpring againſt the complicated wheels of igno- 
rance; numerous in proportion to their weak- 


eulations of ſelfiſhneſs. To. elucidate this 
truth, it is not neceſſary to rake amor 
2 or barbarous ambition; to ſhow the 


how. luſtre over a whole thouglitloſo life ; 


a ſubſiſtence, and acquire reſpeQability? ? 
is a ſtrong proof 


neſs, and conſtantly wanting repair, becauſe 
expedients of the moment are ever the 
ſpawn of cowardly folly, or the narrow cal- 


nong the 


ignorance and conſequent folly. of the mo- 
inks who ruled with a rod of iron, when 


the hordes of european ſavages began to form 


their governments; though the review of this 


portion of hiſtory would clearly prove, that 
narrowneſs of mind e ee feroci- 
oufneſs of temper, 


We may boaſt of the poetry of bete ages, 


and of thoſe charming flights of imagination, 


which, during the paroxyſms of paſſion, flath 
out in thoſe ſingle acts of Heroic virtue, that 


4 but | 


> 


n O00 
but the cultivation of the underſtanding, i in 
| ſpite of theſe northern lights, appears to be 
the only way to tame men, whoſe reſtlefſneſs | 
of ſpirit creates the vicious paſſions, that lead 
to tyranny and cruelty, When the body ig 
ſtrong, and the blood warm, men do not like 
to think, or adopt any plan of conduct, unleſs 
broken-in by degrees: the force that has often 
| ſpent itſelf in fatal activity becomes a. rich 
ſource of energy of min. 

Men exclaim, only noticing the evil, 1 
tha luxury introduced with the arts and 
ſciences ; when it is obyiouſly the cultivation 
of theſe alone, emphatically termed the arts of 
peace, that can turn the fond kare « plongh- 


faced by the he idle, ot it requires eng I 
. this ſpecies, to excite the ſtrong emotions 
neceſſary to rouſe inaQtive minds. /- Ignorant 
| people, when they appear to. reflec, exereiſe 
| imagination more than their underſtand- 
ing; eee reveries, inſtead of purſuing 
| Me Pm Mc. r GT romantic, 

a 9 idle _ reſtleſs, | 
If we turn then with diſguſt from 0 

guined regal pomp, and the childiſh. raree- 

C 1 ſhows 


* 


is ho are 5 


| 4% 1 9 8 
ſhows that amuſe the enſlaved multitude, we 
ſhall feel ſtill more contempt for the order of 
men, who cultivated their faculties, only to en- 
able them to conſolidate their power, by leading 


the ignorant aſtray ; making the learning they 


concentrated in their cells, a more poliſhed 
inſtrument of oppreſſion. Struggling with ſo 
many impediments, the progreſs of uſeful 
knowledge for ſeveral ages was ſcarcely per- 
ceptible ; though reſpect for the public opinion, 
that great ſoftner of manners, and only ſubſti- 

tute for moral principles, was gaining ground. 
I y he croiſades, however, gave a ſhake to 

ſootery, that changed it's face; and the ſpirit 
of chivalry, aſſuming a new character during 
the reign of the gallant Francis the firſt, began 
to meliorate the ferocity of the ancient 
gauls and franks. The point d honneur being 


ſettled, the character of a gentleman, held 


ever ſince ſo dear in France, was gradually 
formed; and this kind of baſtard morality, 
frequently the only ſubſtitute for all the ties 
that nature has rendered ſacred, kept thoſe 
men within bounds, . __ no other 
_ 
Ihe ſame ſpirit 15550 with che 8 
9 I and gave ſupport tg 


the 


8 A r 3 


| 1 233 
5 the manly dignity-of Henry the foutth- on 
whom nature had beſtowed that warmth of 
conſtitution; tenderneſs of heart, and rectitude 
of underſtanding, which naturally produce an 
energetic character A ſupple force, 1 
nun love, commands eſte m. 
During the miniſtr 
the dynaſty of fauouritiſimn commenced, the 
arts were patronized, and the italian mode of 
governing by intrigue tended to weaken 
bodies, poliſhed by the friction of continual = 
fineſſe. Diſſimulation imperceptibly ſlides into 


 falſhood, and Mazarin, diſſimulation perſoni- 


fied, paved the way for the impoſing pomp 
and falſe grandeur of the reign of the haughty 
and inflated Louis 14th ; which, by introduce 
ing a taſte for majeſtic frivolity, accelerated 
the perfection of that ſpecies. of civilization, 
- which conſiſts in the refining of the ſenſes at 
2 expence of the heart; the ſource of all 
reul dignity, honour, virtue, and every noble 
| a . of the mind. Endeavouring to make 
bigotry tolerate voluptuouſneſs, and honour 
and licentiouſneſs ſhake hands, ſight was loſt 

of the line of diſtinction, or vice was hid under 
5 the maſk of it g correlative virtue. The glory 
ef en, a bubble raiſed by the heated breath 

: = 5 08 4 | 255 


7 


y of Richelieu, pros FEET E 


„ 
of the king, was the pretext f | | 
| happineſs; whilſt politeneſs took place of 
humanity, and created that ſort of depen- 
"Cn which leads men to barter their corn 
e, for unwholeſome mixtu s of they 
know not what, that, flattering a deprave a 
appetite, deſtroy the tone of the ſtomach, = 
The feudal taſte for tournaments and mar- 
tial feaſts was now natufally- fuoceeded-by a. 
fondneſs for theatrical entertainments z when 
| Feats of be ebenen gr an exertion 


wind, which tenders e e e 
PP . 


Ae; MS 0 dere ra ae n — 
of Fades the drapery of man ere, which 
points out the coſtume of the age. 

Corneille, like our Dryden, often vets 
on the brink of abſurdity and A full 


| 87 Bowe ideas, ne” cron 


lights his readers by ſketching faint outlines 
of gigantic paſſions ; and, whilſt the charmed 
imagination is lured to follow him over en- 
chanted ground, the heart is ſometimes un- 
expectedly touched by a ſublime or path 
ſentiment, true to nature. | 
Racine, ſoon after, in elegant Hera 
language painted the manners of his time, 
and with great judgement gave a pictureſque 
caſt to many unnatural ſcenes and faQitious 
ſentiments: always endeavouring to make his 
characters amiable, he is unable to render 
ſcattered throughout, belongs to the code of 
_ politeneſs rather than to that of virtue . Fear» 
ing to ſtray from courtly propriety of beha- 
four, and ſhock a faſtidious audience, the 
open to different ſpecies of amuſement. He 
was, in fact, the father of che french ſtage, 
mt can _ the e which the 


? » What elſe . e ee e who 
could write in theſe terms to madame de Maintenon: G 


. has been fo gracious to me, madam, that, in aubarguer company T 


ind myelf, F 
ting. 


- 


1 4 - Y „ 
french ſuck in with their milk Lor e 
| places; particalgly'the theatre; and this taſte, 
giving the töne to their conduct, has pro- 
duced ſo many ſtage tricks on the grand 
theatre” of the nation, where old principles 
vamped up with new ſcenes A LR ns, 


I £*-+ 8 . * 
p > £ 
* 


are continually repreſented. i 
Their national character is, a alice | 
formed by their theatrical amuſements, than 
is generally imagined: they are in reality the 
ſchools of vanity. And, /after this kind of 
thing is ſaid and done for ſtage effect? or 
that cold declamatory extaſies blaze forth, 
only to mock way , een _ 5 ſhow of 
, 00 0577 1 1:5q 
Thus 8 W hr the: lips 
come 'oftner from the head than the heart. 
Indeed natural fentiments are only the cha- 
racters given by the imagination to recollected 
ſenſations; but the french, by the continual 
gratification of their ſenſes, ſtifle the reveries 
of their imagination, which always requires 
to be acted upon by outward. objects; and 
ſeldom reflecting on their feelings, their ſen- 
_ fations are ever lively and tranſitory; exhaled 
— gens 


by every paſſing beam, and diſſipated by 
{lighteſt ſtorm, E TOE) FFC 
ben che the: s e 
characterize the lower claſs of «engliſh, 
the french of eyery denomihstion are 
cequally delighted with a Phoſpho ſe 
timental gilding. Sar is con 
ſerwable at the theatres. IT 


prived of all their eng — to give 
ſmoothneſs to the ranting ſentiments, which, 


rags on the ſhrivelled-branches of the tree of 
lüberty, ſtuck up in every village, are diſ- 
played as denen 17 er b and . 
: icant, | 1 151429 * 
The 8 of 6 were, „ 3 


adjuſting ceremonials, of Which he himſelf 


became the dupe, when his grandeur was in 


the wane, and his animal ſpirits were ſpent “. 
But, towards the cloſe even of his reign, the 
writings of Fenelon, and the converſation of 
his pupil, the duke of Burgundy, gave riſe 


e, 4 
exhibitions; and the buſineſs of his life was 


| 10 different e diſcuſſions, of which the 


theoretical 


5 por example, bs rovepiin of a portugueſe adventurer, 
under the character of a perſian ambaſſador. A farce made 


þy the eourt to rouze the blunted ſenſes of the king. 


ple— till death, Praha a ho over . 
family and glory of Louis, compaſſion draws 
his faults under the ſame awful canopy, and 
ire with the man in e enen 


mhoſe Tony was peſtiferous. 
Louie, by impoſing on the Genes of his 
Pair gave a new turn to the chivalrous 
humour of the age: ſor, with the true ſpirit 
of quixotiſm, the french made a point of 
honour of adoring their king; and the glory 
of the grand monargue became the national 
As a proof of the perverſion of mind at 
chat period, and the falſe political opinions 
_ which prevailed, making the unhappy king 
the ſlave of his own e it is e e 
on ſelect one anecdote. 

A courtier aſſures us,“ 5 ew! _ 
humiliating circumſtance that ever happened 
to the king, and one of thoſe which gave him 
moſt pain, was the publication of a memorial 
circulated with great diligence by his enemies 
throughout France. In this memorial the 
allies invited the ffench to demand the aſ- 
a eee of their ancient 4 ek. a 

tell 


0 1 du marethat de Richelien, | 
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tell them, “ that the ambition and pride of 


“ during his reign ; and that, to ſecure them - 


« ſelves a laſting peace, it was incumbent on 


them not to MR Reins qe bags 
« ſtates-general were convoke 


It almoſt ſurpaſſes belief to 2d, ranch in 


ſolos of the impriſonment, exile, flight, or 


execution of two millions of french, this me- 


morial produced little effect. But the king, 


reply written *; though he might have com- 


forted himſelf with tire reoollection, that, 


when they were laſt aſſemb 


diſmiſſed them with empty cities; for- 


n as ſoon as made. 


The . ws 


general, hurries them from one extreme to 
another, at this time „ «total 1 
of manners. 


During the regency, vice was not 8 bare: 
faced, but audacious ; and the tide completely 
turned: the hypocrites were now all ranged 


„ In this reply will be found many of the reaſons, that : 


have been lately repeated; and ſome (a proof of che progreſs 
of reaſon), which no one had the audacity to repeat, when 


8 ſtanding up in defence of privileges. 


1 
on tlie other ſide, the courtiers, labouring to 6 


ſhow their abhorrence of religious hypocriſy, 


ſet decency at defiance, and did violence 40 
the modeſty of nature, when they wiſhed'to 
_ outrage the ISR enn od taper 
ſtition. 1 
Gln e character of the W we may 
trace all the vices and graces of falſe refine- 
ment; forming the taſte by deſtroying the 
heart. Devoted to pleaſure, he ſo ſoon ex- 
hauſted the intoxicating cup of all it's ſweets, 
that his life was ſpent in ſearching amongſt 
the dregs, for the novelty that could give a 
gaſp of life to enjoyment. The wit, which 
at firſt was the zeſt of his nocturnal orgies, 
ſoon gave place, as flat, to the groſſeſt ex- 
ceſſes, in which the principal variety was 
flagitious immorality. And what has he 
done to reſcue his name from obloquy, but 
protect a few debauched artiſts and men of 
letters? His goodneſs of heart only appeared 
in ſympathy. He pitied the diftreſſes of the 
people, when before his eyes ; and as quickly 
forgot theſe yearnings of heart in 1 ſenſual 
ſize, 
He often related, with great 8 


of the proce” de Vendome, whe 
2”: | 9 chanced 


„ 


chanced to pleaſe a miſtreſs. of Charles II, 
and the king could only get rid of nis rival b 7 
requeſting Louis XIV to recall him. 
At thoſe moments he would beſtow the 
warmeſt praiſes on the engliſh conſtitution; 
and ſeemed enamoured of liberty, though au- 


thoriſing at the time the moſt flagrant yiolations 


of property, and deſpotic arts of cruelty. The 


only good he did his country“ aroſe from 


this frivolous circumſtance ; for in 


the faſhion of admiring the engliſh, he led | 
men to read and tranſlate ſome of their maſ- | 
culine writers, which greatly contributed to. 
rouſe the ſleeping manhood of the french. 
His love of the fine arts, however, has led 
different authors to ſtrew'flowers over his un- 
hallowed duſt—fit emblem of the brilliant 
qualities, that ornamented only 9; ſoil on 


which they grew. 


The latter part of the reign of Loals xv 


is notorious for the ſame atrocious debauche- 


ries, unvarniſhed by wit, over which modeſty. | 


would 


* It is well known, that for a 5 time he wiſhed to con- 


voke the ſtates- general; and it was not without difficulty, 
that Dubois made him abandon this deſign. During the year 


1789, a curious memorial has been reprinted, which he wrote 
on this occaſion ; and it is, like the author, a model Af im- 
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Sr were it not e 
to give the laſt touches to the portrait of that 


* | vile deſpotiſm, under the laſh of which 
_ twenty-five millions of people groaned ; till, 


oppreſſion, they roſe like a vaſt elephant, 
terrible in his anger, treading down does 


blind fury friends as well as foes. | 


Impotence of body, and indolence of wth; 

rendered Louis XV the ſlave of his miſtreſſes, 
| who ſought to forget his nauſeous embraces 
in the arms of knaves, who found their ac- 


count in careſſing them. Every corner of 


the kingdom was ranſacked to ſatiate theſe 
cormorants, who wrung the very bowels of 
induſtry, to give a new edge to ſickly appe- 
_ CNT the morals will Bond oe 4 
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CHAPTER: 1. 


MIA Toix ETB. Louis XVI. ADMINISTRATION oF 
eck EA, AND OF CALONNE,| NOTABLES CONVENED. A- 
| (LONNE: ,DISORACED,—AND, OBLIGED TO FLEE THE 

KINGDOM, HIS CHARACTER, cue or THE Ex | 


SLAVED TATE So SURGE DH) REITIPOF -; i 
7757 , 


ö Dunno this e e of. man- 
8 ners, the young and beautiful daupbine arriv- 
ed; and. Was received with a kind of idola- 
trous adoration, only to be ſeen in France; 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis, literally 
| ſpeaking, could think and talk of nothing 

_ elſe; and j in their eagerneſs to pay homage, 
or gratify. affectionate curioſity, an immenſe 
number were killed, ati | 
+. ſuch. a voluptuous atmaſphere,. how 
6 8 ſhe eſcape, contagion? The profligacy 
of Louis XIV, when love and war were his 
amuſements, was ſoberneſs, compared with 
the capricious intemperance of the inebriated 
imagination at this period. Madame du Barry 
was then in the zenith of her power, which 
quickly excited the jealouſy of this princeſs, 
whoſe ſtrongeſt paſſion was that intolerable 
Kan pride, which heated the blood of the 
5 whole 
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VVV 
whole houſe of Auſtria. An inelination for 
court intrigue, under the maſk of the moſt 
profound diſſimulation, to preſerve the favour 
of Louis XV, was inſtantly called into action; 
and it ſoon became the only buſineſs of her 


life, either to gratify reſentment, or cheat the 
| ſatiety, which the continual and unreſtrained 


indulgence of pleaſure produced. 
Her character thus formed, when ſhe be- 


came abſolute miſtreſs, the court of the paſ- 
' five Louis, not only the moſt diſſolute and 
abandoned that ever diſplayed the folly of 
royalty, but audaciouſly negligent with re- 
ſpe& to that attention to decency, which is 
_ neceſſary to delude the vulgar, was deſerted. 
by all perſons, who had any regard for their 
moral character, or 15 
ances. Conſtrained by the etiguerte, which 


the decorum of appear- 


made the principal part of the impoſing gran- 


deur of Louis XIV, the queen wiſhed to 
throw aſide the cumberſome brocade of cere- 

mony, without having diſcernment enough 
to perceive, that it was neceſſary to lend 
mock dignity to a court, where there was not 
ſufficient virtue, or native beauty, to give in- 
tereſt or reſpectability to ſimplicity. The har- 


lot is feldom fuch a fool as to neglect her 


meretricious 


„ 
meretricious ornaments, unleſs ſhe renounces 
her trade; and the pageantry of courts is the 

ſame thing on a larger ſcale. The lively pre- 

dilection, likewiſe, of the queen for her na- 
tive country, and love for her brother Joſeph, 
to whom ſhe repeatedly ſent conſiderable 
ſums, purloined from the public, tended 
greatly to inſpire the moſt ineffuble ſy. 
for royalty, now ſtript of the frippery ” 

had concealed it's deformity : and the lber 
reign diſguſt excited by her ruinous vices, 
completely deſtroying all reverence for that 
majeſty, to which power alone u by znity 
contempt ſoon produced hatred. 8 
The infamous tranſaction of _ i f 
in which ſhe was probably the dupe of the 
knaves ſhe foſtered, exaſperated alſo both the 
- nobility and the clergy ; and, with her meſ- 
ſalinian feaſts at Trianor, mide her the com- 
mon mark of ridicule and ſatire. 25 

The attention of the people once ot 
was not permitted to ſleep; for freſh eireum- 
ſtances daily occurred, to give a new ſpring 
to diſcuſſions, that the moſt iniquitous and 
| heavy taxes brought home to every boſom ; 
85 85 p of the ji oe — be- 
1 came 
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e e general ſubject of eee execra- 
tions. e 
The king, who had not ſufficient 3 
tion to ſupport the adminiſtration of Turgot, 
whom his diſpoſition for moderation had 
choſen, being at a loſs what meaſures to 
take, called to the helm the plauſible Necker. 
He, only half comprehending the plans of his 
able predeceſſor, was led by his vanity cauti- 
ouſly to adopt them; firſt publiſhing his 
Comte rendu, to clear che way to popularity. 
This work was read with aſtoniſhing rapidity 
by all ranks of men; and alarming the cour- 
tiers, Necker was, in his turn, diſmiſſed. He 
retired to write his obſervations on the admi- 
niſtration of the ſinances, which kept alive the 
ſpirit of inquiry, that afterwards broke the 
taliſman of courts, and ſhowed the diſenchanted 
multitude, that thoſe, whom they had been 
taught to reſpe& as ſupernatural beings, were 
not indeed men but monſters ; deprived by 
their ſtation of Arad and even ny 
pathy. _. 
| Several abortive attempts were then Os 
by two ſucceeding, miniſters, to keep alive 
public credit, and find reſources to ſupply the 


1 plans of the ſtate, and the diſſipation of 
the 


( 
-the court, when the king was perſuaded to 
place the ſpecious Calonne at e Want of 
theſe embarraſſed affairs. 
During the prodigal dentin of this 
man, who aQted with an audacity peculiar. to 
the arrogance common in men of ſuperficial 
yet brilliant talents, every conſideration was 
 facrificed to the coutt; the ſplendid folly and 
wanton prodigality of which eclipſing all that 


has been related in hiſtory, or told in romance, 


to amuſe wondering fools, only ſerved to ac- 
celerate the deſtruction of public credit, and 
haſten the revolution, by exciting the clamour- 
ous indignation of the people. Numberleſs 
_ deſtructive expedients of the moment brought 
money into the ſtate coffers, only to be diſſi- 
pated by the royal family, .and it's train of 
_ paraſites ; till all failing, the wiſh of ſtill ſup- 
porting himſelf in a ſituation ſo defirable as 
that of comptroller general of the finances, de- 
termined him to convene an aſſembly of 
notables : whoſe very appellation points them 
out as men in the ariſtocratical intereſt. 
Louis XVI, with a conſiderable portion of 
eommon ſenſe, and a deſire to promote uſeful 
reformation, though always governed by thoſe 
_"_— him, gave without heſitation the neceſ- 
7 3 ſary 
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Gary orders for calling together the aflembly, 
that afforded the wearied nation the moſt - 
pleaſing proſpect, becauſe it was a new one; 
but conveyed to their aſtoniſhed minds at the 
ſame time the knowledge of the enormity of 
a deficit, which a ſeries of vice and folly 85 
augmented beyond all precedent. 
The immoralities of Calonne, however, had 
created a general diſtruſt of all his deſigns: : 
but with an overweening preſumption, the 
characteriſtie of the man, he ſtill thought, that 
he could dexterouſly obtain the ſupplies 
wanted to keep the wheels of government in 
motion, and quiet the clamours of the nation, 
by propoling the equalization of taxes; which, 
humbling the nobility and dignified clergy, _ 
who were thus to be brought down from their 
privileged height, to the level of citizens, 
could not fail to be grateful to the reſt- of the 
nation. And the parliaments, he concluded, 
would not dare to oppoſe his ſyſtem, leſt they 
ſhould draw on themſelves the en und 
hatred of the public. 
Without canvaſſing Calonne's | intentions, 
which the moſt enlarged charity, after his 
former ene can __— ſuppoſe ta 


ve beer the intereſt of che! People, moderate 8 


1 

men imagined this project might have been 
productive of much good; giving the french 

all the liberty they were able to digeſt; and, 
warding off the tumults that have ſince pro- 
duced ſo many diſaſtrous events, whilſt coollyx 
preparing them for the reception of more, the 
efferveſcence of vanity and ignorance would 
not have rendered their heads giddy, or their 
hearts ſavage. Yet ſome ſenſible obſervers, 
on the contrary, rather adopted the opinion, 
that as the people had diſcovered the mag- 
nitude of the deficit, they were now perſuaded, 
that a ſpecific remedy was wanting, @ new 
 conſlitution; to cure the evils, which were 


the excreſcences of a gigantic tyranny, that 


appeared to be draining away the vital juices 
of labour, to fill the inſatiable jaws of thou- 
ſands of fawning flaves and idle ſycophants. 
But though the people might, for the preſent, 
have been ſatisfied with this ſalutary reform, 
which would gradually have had an effect, 


reaſoning from analogy, that the financier did - 


not take inta his account, the nobility were not 
ſufficiently enlightened to liſteh to the dictates 
of juſtice or prudence. -It had been, indeed, - 
the ſyſtem of miniſters, ever ſince Richelieu, 
to humble the nobles, to increaſe the power 
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d as the miniſtry, the gene- 


rals, and the biſhops, were always noble, 


they aided to ſupport the favourite, who 
depreſſed the whole body, only for the chance 
of individual preferment. But this bare-faced 
attempt to aboliſh their privileges raiſed a neſt 
of hornets about his ears, eager to ſecure the 
plunder on which they lived; for by what 
other name can we call the penſions, places and 
even eſtates of thoſe who, aeg ee 
ent in nn 1 free 8 


* Since the dio | — 8 FE the "HP 
Calonne has boaſted, that he propoſed a mode of levying 
equal taxes; but that the nobility would not liſten to any 
ſuch motion, tenaciouſly maintaining their privileges. This 
blind obſtinacy of oppoſing all reform, that touched their 


5 exemptions, may be reckoned among the foremoſt cauſes, 


Which, in hurrying the removal of old abuſes, tended to in- 


troduce violence and diſorder.— And if it he kept in remem- 

brance, that a conduct equally illiberal and diſingenuous wa rped 
all their political ſentiments, it muſt be clear, that the peo- 
ple, from whom they conſidered themſelves as ſeparated by 
immutable laws, had cogent grounds to conelude, that 
it would be next to impoſſible to effect a reform of the 
greater part of thoſe perplexing exemptions and arbitrary 
cuſtoms, the weight of which made the peculiar urgency, and 
called with the moſt forcible energy for the revolution. 


\ Surely all the folly of the people taken together was leſs repre- 


henſible, than this total want of diſcernment, this adherence to 
4 MO = 1 8 2 n of coprenations i igno · 


An approaching national bankruptey was 


the oſtenſible reaſon aſſigned for the convening 
of the notables in 1787; but the convocation, 
in truth, ought to be aſeribed to the voice of 
reaſon, ſounded through the organ of twenty 
five millions of human beings, who, though 
under: the fetters of a deteſtable tyranny, felt, 
that the. criſis was at hand, when the rights 
of man, and his dignity aſcertained were to be 
enthroned on the en bann 1 m_ 
humanity. 

The notables, once aſſembled, bing ſenſible 
that their conduct would be inſpected by an 
awakened public, now on the watch, ſerupu- 
louſly examined into every national concern; 
and ſeriouſly inveſtigated the cauſes, that had 
produced the deficir, with ſomething like the 
independent: ſpirit of freemen. To their in- 
quiries, e the Pacer; _ 3 cons 


rance, in a alas of men, who . the DP 1 had 

of acquiring knowledge, ought to have ated with more 
judgment. For they were goaded into action by inhuman 
provocations, by acts of the moſt flagrant injuſtice, when they | 
had neither rule nor experience to direct them, and after 
their temperance had been deſtroyed by years of ſufferings, 
and an endleſs catalogue of e and contemptuous | 

PRO, | 
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| Ca}. 
evaſive reply, that he had acted in obedience 
to the pleaſure of the king: when it was 
notorious to all Europe, that his majeſty was 
merely a cypher at Verſailles; and even the 
accuſation brought againſt Calonne, by La 
Fayette, of exchanging the national domains, 
and appropriating millions of it's revenue to 
gratify the queen, the count d'Artois, and the 
reſt of the cabal, who kept him in place, was 
generally believed. In fact, the ſtate had 
been fleeced, to ſupport the unremitting de- 
mands of the queen; who would have diſ- 
membered France, to aggrandize Auſtria, and 
pamper her favourites, Thus the court con- 
niving at peculation, the miniſter played a 
fure game; whilſt the honeſt labourer was 
groaning under a thouſand abuſes, and yield- 
| ing the ſolace of his induſtry, or the hoards, 
Which youthful ſtrength had reſerved for 
times of ſcarcity or decrepit age, to irritate 
the increaſing wants of a thoughtleſs, treach- 
. - erous princeſs, and the avarice of her wopyin- 
cipled agents 
This artful, though weak, mucklavellan 
politician ſuffered no other perſon to approach 
the king; who, ſeduced into confidence by 


his I powers, could not avoid being 
dazzled. 


TS) 


dazzled by his plauſible ſchemes. He had, 
nevertheleſs, a powerful enemy to contend 


with, in M. de Breteuil ; who, having gratified 
ſome of the little paſſions of the dauphine, 
during her firſt ſtruggles for dominion,” was 


now protected by the abſolute power of the 


queen, Endeavouring to meaſure his ſtrength 


with her's, the miniſter was diſcomfited ; 


and the whole ſwarm of flatterers, who had | 


partaken of the ſpoil of rapine, were in- 


ſtantly alert to open the eyes of Louis, over 
which they had long been ſcattering poppies, 


and ſoon convinced him of the perfidy of his 


favourite; whilſt the two privileged orders 


joined their forces, to overwhelm their com- 


mon enemy, attending to their vengeance at 
the very time oy enn the dictates of | 


prudence. 
The acoulations of 15 Fayerts Cas per- 


haps, as the oſtenſible reaſon with the pub- 


lic, and even with the king; yet it can hardly 


be ſuppoſed, that they had any effect on the 


cabal, who invented, or connived at the plans 
neceſſary to raiſe a continual ſupply for their 


pleaſures. The fact is, that, moſt probably _ 
being found unequal to the taſk, or no longer 
chooſing to be a docile inſtrument of miſchief, 


he was thrown aſide as unfit for uſe, 


Dic 
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© Diſgraced, he quickly retirods to his eſtate 3 
TAs was not long permitted to ſtruggle with 
the malady of exiled miniſters, in the gloomy 


p lence of inactivity; for, hearing that he had 


| been denounced by the parliament, he fled in 
a tranſport of rage out of the kingdom, covered 
with the execrations of an injured people, in 
- whoſe hatred, or admiration, the mellowed 
ſhades of reflection are ſeldom ſeen. Ut 
© The extravagance of his adminiſtration ex- 
 eceded that of any other ſcourge of France; 
yet it does not appear, that he was actuated 
by a plan, or even deſire, of enriching him- 
felf. 80 far from it, with wild prodigality 
he ſeems to have ſquandered away the vaſt 
ſums he extorted by force or fraud, merely to 
gratify or purchaſe friends and dependents ; 
till, quite exhauſted, he was obliged to have 
recourfe to Necker's ſcheme of loans. But 
not poſſeſſing like him the confidence of the 
public, he could not with equal facility obtain 
_ a preſent ſupply, the weight of which would 
be thrown forward to become a ſtumbling- 
block to his ſucceſſors. Necker, by the ad- 
vantageous terms which he held out to money- 
holders, had introduced a pernicious ſyſtem 
of ſtock-jobbing, that was ſlowly detected, 
j ß 


cu 


bec auſe thoſe who could beſt have opened . 
eyes of the people were intereſted to keep 
them cloſed. Still Calonne could not induce. _ 

che ſame body of men to truſt to his offers ; 
which, not chooſing to accept, they made a 
point of diſerediting, to ſecure the intereſt and 
exorbitant premiums that Wers wks den. 
ing ne, d inn ee, 
With an uncommon | quickngh of compres 
henſion, and audacity in purſuing ' crude. 
ſchemes, rendered plauſible by a rhetorical flow 
of words, Calonne, a ſtrong repreſentative of 
the national character, ſeems rather to have 
wanted principles than feelings of humanity; 
and to have been led aſtray more by vanity 
and the love of pleaſure, which imperceptibly 
{mooth away moral reſtraints, than by thoſe 
deep plans of guilt, that force men to ſee the 
extent of the miſchief they are hatching, 

whilſt the crocodile is ſtill in the egg. Let, 15 
as mankind ever judge by events, the incon- 
ſiderate preſumption, if not the turpitude of 
his conduct, brought on him univerſal cen- 
ſure : for, at a criſis when the general groans 
of an oppreſſed nation proclaimed the diſeaſe 
of the ſtate, and even when the government 
was on the verge of diſſolution, did he not 


1 


waſte "OY treaſures of his country, forgetful 
not only of moral obligations, but the ties of 

honour, of that regard for the tacit confi- 
dence of it's citizens, which a ſtateſman ought 
40 hold "ſacred ? ſince Which he has been 


kareſſed at almoſt every court in Europe, and 
made one of the principal agents of deſpotiſm 
in the crolſades 1 the infant of of 


© Bafetting's on the Ae of the eools of 
courts, we are enabled in a great meaſure to 
account for the ſlavery of Europe; and to diſ- 
cover, that it's miſery has not ariſen more from 
the imperfectionof civilization, than from the 
_ fallacy of thoſe political ſyſtems, which neceſ- 
ſarily made the favourite of the day a knaviſh 
tyrant, eager to amaſs riches ſufficient to ſave 
himſelf from oblivion, when the honours, ſo 
hardly wreſtled for, ſhould be torn from his 
brow. Beſides, whilſt miniſters have found 
impunity in the omnipotence, which the ſeal 
of power gave them, and in the covert fear of 
thoſe who hoped one day to enjoy the ſame 


emoluments, they have been led by the pre- 


valence of depraved manners, to the commiſ- 
lion of every atrocious folly, Kings have 
_ the dupes of . of miſtreſſes, 

i 5 and 


1 
and ſecretaries, not to notite ay valets and;; 
cunning waiting-maids, who are ſeldom idle; 


and theſe are moſt yenal, becauſe they have 
leaſt independence of character to ſupport ; 


till in the circle of corruption no one can. 
point out the firſt mover, Hence proceeds 
the great tenacity of courts to ſupport them ; 


hence originates their great objection to re- 
publican forms of government, which oblige 
their miniſters to be accountable for delin- 


queney; and hence, likewiſe, might be traced 


their agonizing fears of the doctrine of 5 5 


equality. 
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ADMINISTRATION OP DE BRIENNE.: DISSOLUTION OF THE 


ners. LAND TAX AND STAMP DUTY RECOMMENDED 
wy THEM, BUT REFUSED TO BE SANCTIONED BY THE 
"PARLIAMENT. BED OP JvsriICE, THE PARLIAMENT 
Ane nnr ro TROYES/—BUT soo COMPROMISED FOR 
Ae. STAUGGLKS OF THE COURT PARTY TO 
PREVENT THE CONVOCATION OF THE STATES-GENERAL. 
lnb ov THE DUKE or ORLEANS, and Two 
bir MEMBERS OF THE PARLIAMENT, co 7115 
iE. REMARKS ON THE PARLIAMENTS, IMPRISON+ 
MENT OF THE MEMBERS DEPUTIES OV. THE PROVINCE 


© OF BRITANNY SENT TO THE BASTILLE. THE zolvizar | 


LET LOOSE n THE PEOPLE, 


i e the diſmiſſion of Calonne, M. de 


Brienne, a man whoſe talents Turgot had over- 


rated, was now choſen by the queen, becauſe 
he had formerly ſeconded her views, and was 
Mill the obſequious ſlave of that power, which 


he had long been courting, to obtain the ſo 


much envied place of miniſter. Having taken 
more pains to gain the poſt than to prepare 
himſelf to fulfil it's functions, his weak and 
timid mind was in a continual tumult ; and he 
adopted with head-long confuſion the taxes 
propoſed by his predeceſſor ; becauſe money 
muſt be bad, and he knew not where to turn 


* 


6 | 
td procure, it * an nahagknled mode of extor- 


| tion. 


The 3 were now diffolved.; . it t 
would have been a natural conſequence of? 
the diſmiſſion of the miniſter who aſſembled. 
them, even if their ſpirited inquiries had not 
rendered their preſence vexatious to the court, 
This, however, was an .impolitic meaſure; 
for they returned highly. diſguſted to their 
reſpective abodes, to propagate i the. free opi- 
nions, to which reſentment and ana 
tion had given birth, 

Before the 5 up 52 5 notables 
they were nevertheleſs prevailed. upon to re- 
commend a land and ſtamp tax; and the 
edicts were ſent to the parliament to be en- 
regiſtered. But theſe magiſtrates, never for- 
getting that they enjoyed, in virtue of their 
office, the privileged exemption from taxes, 
to elude ſanctioning the firſt, which was to 
have been an equal impoſt, took advantage 
of the public odiouſneſs of the ſecond; thus 
avoiding, with a ſhow of D an 
avowed oppoſition to the intereſt of the peo- 
ple, that would clearly have proved, how 
e dearer Baer beld their own, 


; OW 


tal 

The gaudy and meretricious pageantry of 
the court was now diſplayed, to intimidate 
the parliament, at what was termed a bed of 
Juſtice, though in reality of all juſtice a 
ſolemn mockery ; and, whilſt pretending to 
conſult them, the edicts were enregiſtered by 
a mandate of ſtate. The parliament, in the 
mean time, making a merit of neceſſity, de- 
flared, that the right of ſanckioning the im- 
poſt belonged only to the ſtates-· general, the 
convocation of which they demanded. Pro- 
voked by their ſturdy oppoſition, the court 
baniſhed them to Troyes; and they compro- 
miſed for their recall by enregiſtering the 

prolongation of the deuxieme vingtieme, a 
cowardly deſertion of their former ground. 5 
A century before (a proof of the progreſs 
of reaſon) the people, digeſting their diſap- 
Pointment, would have ſubmitted, with brutal 
acquieſcence, to the majeſtic WI EL of the 
: king, without daring to ſcan it's import; but 
now, recognizing their own dignity, they 
inſiſted, that all authority, which did not 
originate with them, was illegal and deſpotic, 
and loudly reſounded the grand truth—That 
it was neceſſary to conyoke the ſtates-ge- 
- neral. The government, however, like a 
— c dying 
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dying weeteh ©) off by intemperance: whit = 
the luſt of enjoyment ſtill remaining prompts. 


him to exhauſt his ſtrength by ſtruggling with In 


death, fought ſome time longer inauſpiciouſly' 
for exiſtence, depending on the ſuccour of 
the court empiries, who vainly flattered them-| 
ſelyes, that they could prevent it's diſſolution, 
From the moment, indeed, that Brienne ſuc- 
ceeded Calonne, all the machinery, Which 
the demon of deſpotiſm could invent, was 
put in motion, to divert the current of opinion, 
bearing on it's fair boſom the new ſentiments | 
of liberty with irreſiſtible force, and over- 
whelming, as it ſwelled, the periſhing monu- 
ments of venerable folly, and the fragile bar- 
riers of ſuperſtitious ignorance, __ | +. 

But ſupplies were ſtill wanting; and; the 
court, being fruitful in ftratagems to procure 
a loan, which was the neceſſary lever of it's 
inſidious deſigns, coaleſced with ſome. of the 
members of the parliament, and the agree» 
ment was to have been ratified in a ance 
royale, Yet, as the parliament had deter- 
mined to be governed by a clear majority, the 
ſcheme of the keeper of the ſeals, who in- 
tended to have the buſineſs hurried over with» 


out GIS che votes, was completely * 
E 2 


eryof this unfair attempt made the 
in dignant magiſtrates, glad to ſeize an occaſion 
to recover their popularity, maintain with 
boldneſs their own character, and the intereſt 
of the people. The duke of Orleans, alſo, 
_ ſomewhat tauntingly ſuggeſting to the king, 
that this was only another bed of juſtice, was 
exiled, with two other members, who 'had 
remonſtrated with courage. ' Theſe magiſtrates, 
now become the objects of public adoration, 
were conſidered by the grateful public as their 
only bulwark againſt the attacks of the mini- 
ſtry; which continued to harraſs invention, 
to contrive means to eounteract a concurrence 
of circumſtances, that were driving before 
them all oppoſition, 

The court, for I conſider the government, at 
this period, completely at an end, continued to 
ſtumble out of one blunder into another, till at 
laſt they reſted all their hopes on the popular 
reforms projected by Brienne, in conjunction 
with Lamoignon, a man with more ſtrerigth of 
character, to cajole the people and cruſh the 
| parliament. Several ſtrokes, the feeble blows 

of angry men, who wiſhed ſtill to retain the 
ſtolen ſweets of office, were aimed at this 
body, calculated to miſlead the people, wha 


were 


„ 
were alſo promiſed a reformed code of penal 
laws. But the time when partial remedies 
would have been eagerly ſwallowed was paſt, 
and the people ſaw diſtinctly, that their will 
would ſoon be law, and their power omnipo- 
tent. But the miniſter, Brienne, not aware 
of this, to ſteer clear of further oppoſition, 
propoſed the plan of a cour pleniere: an he- 
terogeneous aſſembly of princes, nobles, ma- 
giſtrates, and ſoldiers. A happy ſubſtitute, 
as he imagined, for the parliament; and 
which, by reſtoring the ancient forms of the 
kings of France, would awe and amuſe the 
people. He did not conſider, that their minds 
were now full of other objects, and their enthu- 
ſiaſm turned into another channel. 
This conduct proved more deſtructive to 
the court than any former folly it's adviſers 
had committed. Imbecility now characterized 
every meaſure, The parliament however fell. 
into the ſnare, and forfeited the eſteem and 
confidence of the people by oppoſing ſome 
popular edicts; particularly one in favour 
of the proteſtants, which they themſelves had 
_ demanded ten years before, and to which they 
now objected, only becauſe it came from 
another quarter, Yet the court, regardleſs of 

fy . BE 3 " 3. experience 
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experience, endeavoured to reſtore it's credit 
by perſecution ; whilſt, making all the claſh- 
ing movements that fear could dictate to mani- 
feſt it's power and overawe the nation, it 
united all parties, and drew the whole kingdom 

to one point of action. 

The deſpotic and extravagant ſteps ken, 
to give efficiency to the cour plerere, awakened = 
the ſenſibility of the moſt torpid ; and the 
vigilance of twerity-five millions of centinels 
was rouſed, to watch the movements of the 
court, and follow it's corrupt miniſters, 
through all the labytinths of ſophiſtry and 
tergiverſation, into the very dens of their 

_ nefarious machinations, To prevent the dif- 
ferent parliaments from deliberating, and 
forming in conſequenice a plan of conduct 
together, the edict to ſanction this packed 

cabinet was to be preſented to them all on the 
| ſame day; and à conſiderable force was, 
aſſembled, to intimidate the members, who 
ſhould dare to prove refractory, But, they 
were forewarned in time, to avoid being ſur- 
priſed into acquieſcence : for, having received 
an intimation of the deſign, a copy of the edit 
had been purtoined from the preſs, by means 
of the en GN of ot money. 


Warmed 


ib 


Warmed by the diſcovery of this ſurreptitious 
attempt to cheat them into blind obedience, 
they bound themſelves by an oath, to act in 
concert; and not to enregiſter a decree, that 
had been obtained through a medium, which 
violated the privilege . they had uſurped of 
having a ſhare in the legiſlation, by rendering 
their ſanction of edicts neceſſary to give them 
force : a privilege that belonged only to the 
ſtates- general. Still, as the government had 
often found it convenient to make the par- 
liaments a ſubſtitute for a power they dreaded 
to ſee in action, theſe magiſtrates ſometimes 
availed themſelves of this weakneſs, to re- 
monſtrate againſt oppreſſion; and thus, cover- 
ing uſurpation with a reſpectable veil, the 
twelve parliaments were conſidered by the 
people as the only barriers to reſiſt the en- 
eroachments of deſpotiſm. Yet the ſagacious 
chancellor L'Hopital, not deceived by their 
| accidental uſefulneſs, guarded the french 
againſt their illegal ambition: for was it not 
a dangerous courteſy of the people, to allow 
an ariſtocracy of lawyers, who bought their 
places, to be as it were the only repreſenta- 
tives of the nation? Still their reſiſtance had 
frequently been an impediment in the way of 
tyranny, and now provoked a diſcuſſiong 
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which led to the moſt important of all queſ- 
tions —namely, in whoſe hands ou ght the ſoye- 
reignty to reſt?—who ought to levy the 
impoſt, and make laws ?—and the anſwer was 
the univerſal demand of a fair repreſentation, 
to meet at ſtated periods, without depending 
on the caprice of the executive power, Una- 
ble to effect their purpoſe by art or force, the 
weak miniſtry, ſtung by the diſappointment, 
determined at leaſt to wreak their vengeance 
on two of the boldeſt of the members, But 


the united magiſtrates diſputing the authority 


of the armed force, it was neceſſary to ſend to 
Verſailles, to make the king ſign an expreſs 
order; and towards five 0 'clock the next 
morning the ſanctuary of juſtice was profaned, 
and the two members dragged to priſon, in 
eontempt of the viſible indignation of the 
people. Soon after, to fill up the meaſure of 
provocations, a deputation ſent by the pro- 
vince of Brittany, to remonſtrate againſt the 
eſtabliſhment of the cour plemere, were con- 
demned to ſilence in the Baſtille. 

Without money, and afraid to demand i it, 
excepting in a cixcumlocutory manner, the 
court, like mad men, ſpent themſelves in idle 
exertions of ſtrength ; for, whilſt the citizens 


„ 
of Paris were burning in effigy the two ob- 
noxious miniſters, Who thus outraged them 
in the perſon of their magiſtrates, they were 
delivered up to the fury of the hired ſlaves of 
deſpotiſm, and trampled under foot by the 
cavalry ; who were INE. in to * a riot 
purpoſely excited. | 5 
Cries of horrour alt indignation reſounded 
throughout the kingdom; and the nation, 
with one voice, demanded juſtice—Alas! 
Juſtice had never been known in France. 
Retaliation and vengeance had been it's fatal 
ſubſtitutes. And from this epoch we may 
date the commencement of thoſe butcheries, 
which have brought on that devoted country 
ſo many dreadful calamities, by teaching the 
people to avenge themſelves with blood! 
The hopes of the nation, it is true, were 
ſtill turned towards the promiſed convocation 
of the ſtates-general; which every day be- 
came more neceſſary, But the infatuated 
miniſters, though unable to deviſe any ſcheme 
to extricate themſelves out of the crowd of 
difficulties, into which they had heedleſsly 
- plunged, could not think of convening a 
power, which TOP foreſaw, without 'any 


great 


A 58 0 
great ſtreteh of ſagacity, would, eher, 5 


annihilate their n, , 5 

The ferment, mean time, 1 and 
the blood that had been ſhed ſerved only to 
inereaſe it; nay, the citizens of Grenoble pre- 
pared with calmneſs to reſiſt force by force, 
and the myrmidons of tyranny might have. 
found it a ſerious conteſt, if the intelligence 
of the diſmiſſion of the miniſters had not pro- 
duced one of thoſe moments of enthuſiaſm, 
- which by the moſt rapid operation of ſym- 
pathy unites all hearts, Touched by it, the 
men who lived on the wages. of ſlaughter 
threw down their arms, and melting into tears 
in the embraces of the citizens whom they came 
to murder, remembered that they were coun- 
trymen, and groaned under the ſame oppreſ- 
ſion: and, their conduct, quickly applauded 
with that glow. of ſenſibility which excites 
imitation, ſerved as an example to the whole 
army, forcing the ſoldiers to think of their- 
ſituation, and might have proved a ſalutary 
leſſon to any court leſs depraved and inſenſible 
than that of Verſailles, . 
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Suon were 9 meaſures 1 to N 
rate a people beginning to open their eyes, and 
now clamourouſly demanding the reſtitution of 
their long-eſtranged rights; when the court, | 
having in vain attempted to terrify or deceive _ 7 
them, found it expedient to ſtill the ſtorm by 
recalling Necker. This man had the con- 
fidence of France, which he in ſome degree 
merited for the light he had thrown on the 
ſtate. of the revenue, and for the: ſyſtem of 
economy, that he had endeayoured to adopt 
during his former adminiſtration : but. un- 
fortunately he did not poſſeſs talents or poli- 
tical ſagacity ſufficicnt to pilot the ſtate in this 
perilous ſeaſon. Bred up in a counting 
houſe, he acquired that knowledge of detail, 


and. attention to little ene o neceſſary 
when 


1 
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| CL. 
when a man deſires to amaſs riches with what 
is termed a fair character: and, having accu- 
mulated a very large fortune by unremitting 
induſtry ; ; or, to borrow the commercial 
- phraſe, attention to the main chance, his houſe 
became the reſort of the men of "rs of his 
day. * 

The foibles of a rich man are always foſtered, 
ſometimes perhaps inſenſibly, by his numer- 
ous dependents and viſitants, who find his 
table amuſing or convenient. It is not then 
fuprizing, that, with the abilities of a toler- 
able financier, he was ſoon perſuaded, that 
he was a great author, and conſummate 


ſtateſman. Beſides, when the manners of a 
nation are very depraved, the men who wiſh 
to appear, on even to as, more moral th an 


n e ak b os contraſting: tale 
morals with the thoughtleſs vices around 
them, the artificial, narrow character of a 
ſectary is formed; the manners are rendered 
Riff, and the heart cold. The dupes alſo of 
their flimſey virtue, many men are harſhly 
called hypocrites, who are only weak; and 
e often turns che head giddy, that 
F 
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wonld Hine: er y fulfilled: the comeiſon 
duties of a man in the ſhade of private life. 
HFaving adopted with a timid hand ray 

of the ſagacious plans of his model, the clear 
headed, unaffected Turgot, Necker was con- 
ſidered by the greater part of the nation as a 
conſummate politician : neither was it ſur- 
prizing, that the people, ſnatched from de- 
ſpondency, ſhould have miſtaken the ex- 
tent of his political knowledge, when they 
had eſtimated it by that of the greateſt ſtateſ- 
man, which France, or, ona N other 
country, ever produced. + 
_ Having written on a ſubject, int m 
attracted the attention of the public, he had 
the vanity to believe, that he deſerved the 
exaggerated applauſe he received, and the 
reputation of wiſe, when he was only 
ſhrewd. Not content with the fame he ac- 
quired by writing on a ſubject, which his 
turn of mind and profeſſion enabled him to 
comprehend, he wiſhed to obtain a higher 
degree of celebrity, by forming into a large 
book various metaphyſical ſhreds of argu- 
ments, which he had collected from the con- 
verſation of men, fond of ingenious ſubtilties ; 
and the ſtyle, excepting ſome declamatory 


V 
paſſages, was as inflated and eonfuſed as the 
thoughts were far fetched and unconnected 7. 
As it is from this period, that we muſt date 

the commeneement of thoſe great events, 
which, outrunning expectation, have almoſt 
rendered obſervation breathleſs, it becomes 
neceſſary to enter on the taſk with caution ; 
as it ought not to be more the object of the 

| hiſtorian to fill up the ſketch, than to trace 
the hidden ſprings and ſecret mechaniſm, 
which have put in motion a revolution, the 
moſt important that has ever been recorded 
in the annals of man. This was a criſis that 
demanded boldneſs and | preciſion ; and no 
man in, France, excepting Necker, had the 
reputation of poſſeſſing extenſtve political 
talents ; becauſe the old tyſtem of government 
ſcareely afforded a field, in which the abilities 
of men could be unfolded, and their judg- 
ment matured by experience. Vet, whilſt 
the kingdom was in the greateſt fermentation, _ 
he ſeems to have thought of none but thoſe 
timid half-way meaſures, which always prove 
diſaſtrous in deſperate caſes, when the wound 
Ps to be rears to che . 1 
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The old government was then only a vaſt 
ruin; and whilftit's pillars were tre 2 
their baſeleſs foundations, the eyes of all : 
France were directed towards their admired 
miniſter. In this ſituation, with all his for- 
mer empiriciſm hie began his ſgcond career, 

| like another Sangrado. But the people could 
already ſo lacerated, it was difficult to find 
room to make a freſh ineiſion; and the emol- 
times, were now inſufficient to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of a deadly diſeaſe. In this ſituation, 
liſtening to the voice of the nation, becauſe he 
was at a loſs what ſtep to take to maintain his 
popularity, he determined to haſten the con- 
vocation of the ſtates- general: ſirſt regalling 
the exiled magiſtrates, and reſtoring the par- 
liaments to the exerciſe of their functions. 
His next care was to diſſipate all apprehen+ 
ſion of a famine ; a fear that had been artfully 
excited by the court agents, in order to have 
a pretext to form magazines of proviſion for 
an army, which they had eee neſobrad 
to aſſemble in the vicinity of Paris. 
Thus far he ſeems to have acted Ah Cane 
degree of prudence; at leaſt ; but, inattentive 
| 5 wm 
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b 0 che chen ſtrength which the public Opi- 
nion had then acquired, he wavered as to the 


mode of conſtituting the ſtates-general,' whilſt 
the parliament paſſed-a decree to prevent their 
aſſembling in any other manner than they 
did in 1614. This obſtinate pretention to 
legiſlate for the nation was no longer to be 
tolerated, when they oppoſed the wiſhes of 
the: people: yet, with the common inſtin& 
up in the precedents that proved their wind- 
ing ſheet, provoking univerſal contempt; for 

the herculean force of the whole empire was 
no ae _ e obſtacle toi free 
ks this doe W Pa miniſter, en- 
n great popularity, had it in his power, 
could he have governed the court, to have 
ſuggeſted a ſyſtem, which might ultimately 
have proved acceptable to all parties; and thus 
have prevented that dreadful convulſion, 
which has ſhook the kingdom from one ex- 
tremity to the other. Inſtead of that, he 
convened a ſecond time the notables, to take 
their opinion on a ſubject, reſpecting which 
the public had prog: decided, not daring 
himſelf to ſanction it's deciſion. The ſtrongeſt 
ow 
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proof he could give, that his mind was not 
ſufficiently elaſtic to expand with the opening 
views of the people; and that he did not 
poſſeſs the eye of genius, which, quickly diſ- 
tinguiſhing what is poſſible, enables a ſtateſ- 
man to act with firm guys ting on his 
own centre. we ; 
Carried away by the FR 83 
with the inconſiderate fervour of men, whoſe 
hearts always grow hard as they cool, when 
they have been warmed by ſome ſudden glow 
of enthuſiaſm or ſympathy, the ' notables 
| ſhowed, by their ſubſequent conduct, that, 
though they had been led by eloquence to 
| ſupport ſome queſtions of a'patriotic tendency, 
they had not the principles neceſſary to impel 
them to give up local advantages, or perſonal 
prerogatives, for the good of the whole com- 
munity, in which they were only eventually - 
to ſhare. Indeed romantic virtue, or friend- 
ſhip, ſeldom goes further than profeſſions ; 
becauſe it is merely the effect of that fondneſs 
for imitating great, rather than acquiring 
moderate e common to vain "oy 
vs . 
The erg had now two eſſential poles - 
to ſettle; namely, to regulate the election of 
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the deputies, and how they were after 
to vote. The population and wealth of. 
ſeveral provinces, from commercial adyantages : 
and other cauſes, had given a new face.to the 
country ſince the former election; fo much 
fo, that, if the ancient. diviſion were adhered 
to, the repreſentation could not fail to be very 
_ unequal, Yet if the natural order of popula- 
tion were followed, the grand queſtion of 
voting by orders or by voices feemed to be 
prejudged by the great increaſe of the members 
of the /reroetat. _ ; 

The nobles and the an immediately 
rallied round the ſtandard of privileges, inſiſt» 
ing, that France would be ruined, if their 
rights were touched: and ſo true were they 
now to their infulated intereſt, that all the 
committees into which the notables were 
divided, excepting that of which monſiour 
was preſident, determined againſt allowing 
the 7iers-etat that increaſe of power neceſſary 
to enable them to be uſeful, Whilſt, however, 
theſe diſputes and cabals ſeemed to promiſe | 
no ſpeedy determination, the people, weary 
of procraſtination, and diſguſted with the 
obſtacles continually thrown in the way of the 


meeting of the ſtates- general, by a court that 


k 


was ever ſecretly at work, to regain the triſſiug 
privileges, which it pretended: to ſacrifice to 
the general good, began to aſſemble, and even 
to decide the previous, queſtion, by deliberat- 
ing together ifi ſeveral places Dauphine 
ſet the example; and the three orders uniting 
ſketched a plan for the organization of the 
whole kingdom, which ſerved as a model for 
the other provincial ſtates; and furniſhed 
grounds for the conſtituent afſembly to work 
on when forming the conſtitution; Though 
the rumour was ſpread abroad, the court; 
ſtill ſo ſtupidly ſeeure as not to ſee, that the 
people, who at this period dared to think for 
themſelves; would not now be nooſed like 
| beaſts, when ſtrength is brought into ſubjec- 
tion by reaſon, beheld with wonder the 
arrival of deputations from different quarters, 
and heard with aſtoniſhmetit the bold tones 
of men ſpeaking of their rights, tracing ſoz 
ciety to it's origin, and painting with the 
moſt forcible colours the Horrid depredations 
of the old government. For after the miads 
of men had been fatigued by the ſtratagems of 
the court, the feeble meaſures of the miniſter, 
and the narrow, ſelfiſh views of the parlia- 
ments, they examined with avidity the pro- 
F 2 ductions 
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ductions of à number of able writers, who 
were daily pouring pamphlets from the preſs, 
to excite the tiermetat, to aſſert it's rights on 
_ enlarged principles, and to oppoſe vigorouſly 
the exorbitant claims of the privileged orders, 
who ſtood up for ancient uſurpations, as if 
they were the natural rights of a particular 
genus of man. Thoſe of the abbe Sieyes and 
the marquis de Condorcet were the moſt. 
philoſophical ; whilſt the unctuous eloquence 
of Mirabeau ſoftened theſe dry e and 
fed the flame of patriotiſ m. 8 
In this poſture of affairs, Necker, perceiving 
that the people were grown reſolute, prevailed 
on the council to decree, that the number of 
the deputies of the 7ers-eza7 ſhould be equal 
to that of che two other orders taken together : 
but whether they. were to vote by chambers, 
or in the ſame bo y, was {till left undeter- 
mined, 5 c 5 
The people, whoſe patience had been worn 
out by injuries and inſults, now only thought 
of preparing inſtructions for their repreſen- 
tatives.—But, inſtead of looking for gradual 
improvement, letting one reform calmly pro- 
duce another, they ſeemed determined to 
ſtrike at the root of all their miſery at once: 
| the 
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( 
the united” miſchiefs of a monarchy” unre⸗ 
ſtrained, a prieſthood unneceſſarily numerous, 
and an over grown nobility : and theſe haſty 

meaſures, become a ſubject worthy of philo- 
ſophical inveſtigation, 18 fall into two 
diſtinct ſubjects of inquiry. , 
iſt. If, from the progreſs of reaſon, we be 
authorized to infer, that all governments will 
be meliorated, and the happineſs of man 
placed” on the ſolid baſis, gradually prepared | 
by the improvement of political ſcience: if 
the degrading diſtinctions of rank born in 
barbariſm, and nouriſhed by chivalry, be 
really becoming i in the eſtimation of all ſenſi2 | 
ble people ſo contemptible, that a modeſt man; 


in the courſe of fifty years would probably 7 


bluſh at being thus diſtinguiſhed : if the 
complexion of manners in Europe be com- 
pletely changed from what it was half a cen- 
tury ago, and the liberty of it's citizens toler- 
ably ſecured: if every day extending free- 
dom be more firmly eſtabliſhed in conſe- 
quence of the general diſſemination of truth 
and knowledge: it then ſeems injudicious for 
ſtateſmen to force the adoption of any opinion, 
by aiming at the ſpeedy deſtruction of obſtinate 
prejudices; becauſe theſe premature reform 
inſtead of promoting, deſtroy the comfort 
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of thoſe unfortunate beings, who are ut 
der their dominion, affording at the ſame 
time to deſpotiſm the ſtrongeſt arguments to 
urge in oppoſition to the theory of reaſon. 
Beſides, the objects intended to be forwarded 
are probably retarded, whilſt the tumult of in- 
ternal commotion and civil diſcord leads to 
the moſt dreadful confequence—the im- 
molating of human victims. 

But, 2dly, it is neceſſary to obſerve, t 

if the degeneracy of the higher orders © 
ſociety be ſuch, that no remedy leſs 3 


with horrour can effect a radical cure; and if 


enjoying the fruits of uſurpation, they 


domineer over the weak, and check by all the 


means in their power every humane effort, to 


draw man out of the ſtate of degradation, int 


which the inequality of fortune has ſynk him; 
the people are juſtified in having recourſe ta 
/ coercion, to repel coercion, And, further, 
"Ei it can be aſcertained, that the ſilent ſuffer- 
ings of the citizens of the world under the 
iron feet of oppreſſion are greater, though 
leſs obvious, than the calamities produced by 
' ſuch violent convulſions as have happened in 
France; which, like hurricanes whirling 


over the face of nature, ſtrip off all it's bloom 


- 2 ing 


„ 
ing graces; it may be politically juſt, to pur- | 
ſue ſuch meaſures as were taken by that re- 
generating country, and at once root out thoſe 
_ deleterious plants, which poiſon the better half 
of human happineſs./ For civilization hitherto, // 
by producing the inequality of conditions, 
either talents or virtue, has ſo weakened all 
the organs of the body-politic, and rendered 
man ſuch a beaſt of prey, that the ſtrong have 
always devoured the weak till the very fignifi- 
cation of juſtice has been loſt ſight of, and 
charity, the moſt ſpecious ſyſtem of flavery, 
ſubſtituted in it's place. The rich have for 
ages tyrannized over the poor, teaching them 
how to act when poſſeſſed of power, and now 
muſt feel the conſequence. People are rendered 
ferocious by miſery 5 and miſanthropy is ever 
the offspring of diſcontent. Let not then the 
happineſs of one half of mankind be built on 
the miſery of the other, and humanity will 
take place of charity, and all the oſtentatious 
virtues of an univerſal ariſtocracy. How, in 
fact, can we expect to ſee men live together 
like brothers, when we only ſee maſter and 
ſervant in ſociety ? For till men learn mutually © | 
to abit without governing each other, little 
F4 can 
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can be done by political aſſociations to- 
wards perfecting the condition of mankind. 
Europe will probably be, for ſome years to 
come, in a ſtate of anarchy; till a change of 
ſentiments, gradually undermining the ſtrong- 
holds of cuſtom, alters the manners, without 
rouſing the little paſſions of men, a pack of 
yelping curs - pampered by vanity and pride. 
It is in reality theſe minor paſſions, which 
during the ſummer of idleneſs mantle on the 

heart, and taint the atmoſphere, n the 
underſtanding is ſtill. 

Several acts of ferocious folly have juſtly 
brought much obloquy on the grand revolu- 
tion, which has taken place in France; yet, I 
feel confident of being able to prove, that the 
people are eſſentially good, and that know- 

ledge is rapidly advancing .to that degree of 
perfeQibility,” when the proud diſtinctions of 
ſophiſticating fools will be eclipſed by the 
mild rays of philoſophy, and man be con- 
ſidered as man—acting with the dignity of 
an intelligent being. 
From implicitly obeying their ſovercigns, 


; | the french became ſuddenly all ſovereigns; 
| | yet, becauſe it is natural for men to run out of 
= one extreme into another, we ſhould guard 
= mp RO 
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againſt inferring, that the ſpirit of the moment 
will not evaporate, and leave the diſturbed 
water more clear for the fermentation, Men 
without principle riſe like foam during a 
ſtorm ſparkling on the top of the billow, in 
which it is ſoon abſorbed when the commo- 
tion dies away, Anarchy is a fearful ſtate, 
and all men of ſenſe and benevolence have 
been anxiouſly attentive, to obſerve what uſe _ 
frenchmen would make of their liberty, when 
the confuſion incident to the acquiſition ſhould 
| ſubſide ; yet, whilſt the heart ſickens over a 
detail of crimes and follies, and the under- 
ſtanding is appalled by the labour of unravel- 
ling a black tiſſue of plots, which exhibits the 
human character in the moſt revolting point 
of view; it is perhaps, difficult to bring our- 
ſelves to believe, that out of this chaotic maſs 
a fairer government is riſing than has ever 
ſhed the ſweets of ſocial life on the world. 
But things muſt have time to find their level. 
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CHAPTER L, 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF GRIEVANCES IN FRANORLmw 
THE NOBLES-—THE MILITARY—THE CLERGYmT RS 
FARMERS GENERAL. [ELECTION OF DEPUTIES TO 
THE STATES-GENERAL. ARTS OF THE COURTIERS. 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATES, RIOTS EXCITBO A 
PARIS. OPENING OF THE STATES-GENERAL. THE 
KiNG's SPEECH, ANSWER TO IT BY THE KEEPER OF 
THE SEALS, SPEECH OF MR. NECKER. CONTEST 
RESPECTING THE - MODB OF ASSEMBLING: TACIT 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 
ATTEMPT OF THE COURT TO RESTRAIN IT. THE 
DEPUTIES DECLARE THEMSELYES A NATIONAL 45 ? | 
SEMBLY-. 1 


BEFORE we enter on the grand buſineſs 
produced by the meeting of the ſtates- general, 
it is neceſſary to take a retroſpective glance 
over the oppreſſions of which frenchmen ſo 
| loudly complained ; and, whilſt we trace 1 
their juſtneſs, the queſtion will only be, why | | 
they did not ſooner raiſe their ſhoulders to 
heave 


COME 
heave off the mighty load. To aſcertain this 
truth, we need not enter into deep reſearches, 
though it may be difficult to collect all the 
parti of the feudal chain, which linked the 
deſpotiſm of ſixty thouſand nobles, who not 
only exerciſed all the tyranny that the ſyſtem 
authorized, but countenanced the ftill more 
extenſive depredations of their numerous de- 
pendents. What, indeed, could equal the 
ſlavery of the poor huſbandman ; not only 
pillaged by the tythe and game laws, but 
even obliged. to let whole flocks of pigeons 
devour his grain, without daring to deſtroy 
them, becauſe thoſe pigeons belonged to 'the 
chateau ; and afterwards forced to carry the 
ſcanty crop to be tolled at the mill of mon- 
fergneur, which, to follow a frenchman's 
ſtaff of life through all it's ſtages of taxa- 
tion, muſt then be baked at the privileged 


oven? 
It would be captious; perhaps, to dwell on 


ſome of the abominable tenures of perſonal 
ſervitude, which, though grown obſolete, 
were not abrogated ; eſpecially as more ſpe- 
eious, if not leſs grinding, not leſs debaſing 
e were in force, to deprave every 
| moral 
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moral feeling of the two diviſions of W „ 
the governing, and governed. E 

When chaſed from the country, of which . 
chief charm is independence, by ſuch worry- 
ing reſtraints, a man wiſhed to purſue any 
occupation in a town, he muſt previouſly 
purchaſe a patent of ſome privileged perſon, 
to whom this tax had been ſold by a farmer- 
general, or the paraſite of a miniſter. 

All lived by plunder; and it's univerſality 
gave it a ſanction, that took off the odium, 
though nothing could varniſh the injuſtice. 
Yet, ſuch was the inſenſibility of the great, 
the pleaſures theſe extortions procured were 
not leſs grateful to the ſenſes, becauſe paid 
by the ſweat of induſtry.—No; like Veſpa- 
ſian's obnoxious tax, money was money; 
and who cared on what it was levied ? Thus 
the rich neceſſarily became robbers, and the 
poor thieves. Talking of honour, honeſty 
was overlooked ; and, cuſtom giving à ſoft 
name to different atrocities, few thought it a 


duty to inveſtigate diſregarded principles; or 


to relinquiſh their ſhare of the plunder, to 
ſatisfy a romantic ſingularity. of opinion, 
which CE ridicule rather. than. As 

OG | +» Tho: 
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were here alſo all noble, and leagued with a 
hundred thoufand privileged perſons, of dif- 
ferent deſcriptions, to ſupport their preroga- 
tive of receiving a revenue, which was a dead 
weight on agriculture ; whilſt they were not 
obliged, in a direct way, to advance any 
thing towards defraying the nan expen-' 
diture. 

The nibelle, the corvee, 5 obligation to 
ſupply horſes to tranſport the troops from ene 
part of the kingdom to another, even when 

moſt neceſſary at the farm; clogs on huſ- 

bandry, equally unjuſt and vexatious; were 

riveted only on the ankles of labour, Activity 
ten being continually damped by fuck vari- 
ous reſtrictions, inſtead of being braced by 
encouragement, an invincible impediment was 
thrown in the way of agricultural improve- 
ments; for each individual, inſulated by op- 
preſſion, lived, ſtrictly ſpeaking, from hand 
to mouth; not caring to ſtore up comforts, at 
the expence of extraordinary toil, When the 
enjoyment depended on ſo many caſualties, 
Yet, never beginning to be ſenſible! of the 
effect, the people were not, probably, aware 


1 of the cauſe ; and 35 exclaimed againſt new 


> impolitions, 
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 impoſitions, beenule they did not think lar. 
ciently deep to detect the old. 1 
Beſide which, France maintained 1 

hundred thouſand prieſts, united in the ſame 

ſpirit of licentiouſneſs; who indulged them» 

ſelves in all the depraved pleaſures of cloaked 
immorality,. at the ſame time they embruted 


the people by ſanctifying the moſt diabokieal _ 


aw» 


| ' prejudices ; to whoſe empire every conſidera» 
tion of juſtice and political men en was 
| ſacrificed, 
Added tor evils of this magnitude, a” 
were the canker-worms that lurked behind 
monaſtic walls. For fixty thouſand perſons, 
who by renouncing the world cut the thread 
of nature, ſerved as a prop to the prieſthood 
that enjoyed more than a fourth of the pro- 
duce of all France; independent of the eſtates 
it poſſeſſed, which were immenſe. And this 
body of men, the leeches of the kingdom, 
the idols of the ignorant, and the palladium 
of tyranny, contributed not a farthing to the 


| ous to protect, as a guard to themſelves. 

Oſtentatiouſly boaſting of their charity, whilſt 
| revelling on the ſpoil of fraud, by a ſacrilege 
the moſt Dy, their whole lives were a 
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ſupport of the hydra, whom they were anxis _ 
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mockery of the doctrines, which they taught, 
and pretended to reverence. Beſide theſe, 
and other vexations, almoſt innumerable, one 
entangled in another; each petty monopoly 
contributed to ſtrengthen the maſly fabric of 
-  defpotiſm, which reared it's head in defiance 
of time and reaſon. Much, indeed, deperided 
on the caprice of the individuals of the privi- 
leged orders, whom the court could actuate 
at will, giving them occaſionally a mp to 
ſilence any peevith growl. 155 
There were alſo the farmers cvnetul!; Dich 
their army of fifty thouſand collectors, Who, 
by their manner of levying and amaſſing the 
revenue, gave an additional gripe to an op- 
preſſion, the moſt wringing that could be in- 
vented, becauſe it's very principles led to the 
exerciſe of the vileſt peculation; and impu- 
nity was ſecured by a coalition of robbers, 
that multitude of men in office, whoſe fami- 
lies and flatterers all lived, and fattened on the 
ſpoil of their continual war with juſtice. And, 
whilſt the intereſt of the people was con- 
tinually ſacrificed by the parliaments, the in- 
feriour courts of law were till more venal, 
0 . of thoſe litigious practi- 
tioners, 


„ 
| _ tioners, who. thicken likes ſpawn on oſs 
bodies, when a ſtate is become corrupt. 


Such were the grievances Such the i im- 
poſitions, © that, taken together, levied a tax 
on the kingdom, ſays Rabaud, * which the 
imagination is afraid to calculate.” This body 


ef men we my enaſſder 3 ,, 


France, till the great bulk of the people, who 


were ſlaves and dwarfs, burſting their hackles 


and riſing in ſtature, ſuddenly appeared with 
the dignity and pretentions of human beings : 
Yes; with the ſame feelings; or perhaps 
ſtronger, becauſe more natural; and claiming 
equal rights with thoſe nobles, who, like the 
giants of old, were only great by the cour- 
teſy of the imagination, Who is ſo callous 
to the intereſt of humanity as to ſay it was 
not a noble regeneration? Who is ſo benumbed 


| by ſelfiſh fears, as not to feel a glow of 


warmth, at ſeeing the inhabitants' of a vaſt 
empire exalted from the loweſt ſtate of beaſtly 
degradation to a ſummit, where, contemplat» 
ing the dawn of freedom, they may breathe 

the invigorating air of independence ; which 
will give them a new conſtitution of mind? 
Who is ſo much under the influence of pre- 
judice, as to inſiſt, that frenchmen are. a 


* 
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diſtin race, formed by nature, or by habit, 
to be ſlaves ; and incapable of ever attaining 
thoſe noble ſentiments, which characterize a 
free people? When the dawn of them ap- 
peared conſpicuouſly at the elections for the 
ſtates-general, which were the preparatory 
ſtruggles to make a change of opinion produce 
an eſſential alteration in government. Et, 
Six millions of men were now in motion to 
od the deputies, and prepare their inſtruc- 
tions ; and in theſe aſſemblies the commons 
commenced their political career ; diſcuſſing, 
on new ground, ſubjects that quickly became 

the only TROY topics e the 
kingdom. 

In ſome few places, the three ier meet- 
ing together ſeemed to decide the important 
_ queſtion reſpecting the equality of the repro- 
ſentatives; but, in general, the firſt two 
chambered themſelves to guard tenaciouſly 
their trembling prerogatives ; and the third, 
with a cautious jealouſy, to demand the re- 
_ dreſs of grievances, which they could ſcarcely 
expect the others to e by ſo harſh 

ame. 

Great decorum 1 in the clunher of 


the nobility, though ſplit into various ranks ; 
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| the lower of which had ill brooked, for a * 
long time, the overbearing inſolence of thoſe” 755 
princes and peers, Who haughtily conteſted 
every ſtep of honour. Still all agreed, to 
reſign their pecuniary privileges, and joined 
in vague terms, with the public voice, to de- | 
mand a conſtitution, 
The ſame diviſions produced more viſible 5 
effects amongſt the clergy: for conſiderable 
tumults were the conſequence of the ſtruggle 
of the pariſh-prieſts, the commons of this 
order, to have their due weight in the ſeale; 
and their ſucceſs ſeemed a ſure prognoſtic of 
the turn things were going to take in the 
nation. In fact, every dioceſs was become 
the centre of a petty deſpotiſm, more galling 
than the great, becauſe at each man's elbow ; 
and the pariſh-prieſts, who were not in the 
high road to preferment, moſt oppreſſed, led 
the van in the new conteſt for equality; 
whilſt diſreſpect for the mitre paved Fr ban 
to a contempt for the crown. 
Indiviſible as had hitherto been the derte 
| body, the indecent pride of the dignitaries of 
the church, at this juncture, produced the 
ſchiſm, which induced the majority of the 
clergy t to ſide with the people; whilft only a 
„„ ſmall 
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ſmall minority of the nobility. deſerted the 
common cauſe of the party. The pariſh- 
prieſts, in fact, appeared, from the time of 
their election, a corps in reſerve for the third- 
_ eſtate; where they ſought for the conſequence 
they were denied in their own chamber, find- 
ing themſelves more nearly allied by intereſt, 
as well as inclination, to this order than to 
the rich paſtors, who, ſeparating the ſheep 
from the goats, bade them ſtand aloof, as 
poſſeſſing leſs riches—the holineſs of that 
body, as of all others. The electing of ſo 
many of the inferiour clergy, in ſpite of the 
menaces and intrigues of their numerous 
fuperiours, was a ſtriking proof, that the power 
of the church was in the wane; and that the 
people were beginning to feel their own 
ſtrength. The diſturbances at this time 
ſeemed the rumbling of the approaching tem- 
peſt ; and orators, formed in theſe provincial 
aſſemblies, to figure afterwards in national, 
were encouraged by applauſe to perſevere. 
Having the ſame mark in view, an uni- 
formity of ſentiment breathed throughout the 
inſtructions of the third-eſtate ; principally 
levelled at the privileges of- the two other 


orders: for on 1 abuſes the moſt popular 
Publications 


| overturn a court, the ruins of hi 


I 
publications had hinged, rivetting conviction 
in the minds of the ſuffering people. A celo- 


brated pamphlet, written by the abbe Sieyes, 


went through ſixty editions; and the duke 
of Orleans, piqued at the royal family, took 
great pains to ſpread abroad opinions, which | 
were far from being congenial with his own ; 
thus, with purblind ambition, labouring to. 
cl ſs * 


bounded on his own head, __ . 
But the temper of the ating, fore mh ä 
ſuffering, and warmed by theſe diſeuſſions, 
ſo ran a-head of their judgment, as to lead 
| the eleQors, with haſty zeal, to inſtruc their 
_ rpreſentatives, to demand the immediate ſup» 
preſſion of a hoſt of abuſes, without guarding 
againſt the  conſequences,—Such, unfortu- 
nately, is always the conduct purſued by 
exaſperated paſſions; for, during. the rage to 
correct abuſes, one is, too frequently, only 
exchanged for another. 80 difficult is it to 
impreſs the ſalutary leſſons of experience on 
irritated minds And ſo apt are men, in the 
moment of action, to fly from one extreme 
to the other, without eonſidering, that the 
ſtrongeſt conviction of reaſon cannot quickly 
| Change @ habit of body; much leſs the man- 
En OS ners 
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ners that have been cradually: produced by 
certiin modes of thinking and acting. 
Wich one voice, however, the whole na- 
tion called for a conſtitution, to eſtabliſh equal 
rights, as the foundation of freedom; and ta 
guard againſt the depredations of favourites, 
whether tliey attacked perſon or property. 
So that the liberty of the preſs, and the abo- 
lition of /ettres de. cachot, were, in general, 
the articles that followed the poſitive injunc- 
tion of confining the right of taxation to the 
repreſentative body of the nation. The inſti- 
tution of juries was recommended, and the 
_ deputies were requeſted to take into conſidera». 
tion, whether the number of capital puniſh- 
ments could not be leſſened, or totally aboliſh- 
ed; remarks were made on the evil tendency 
of lotteries, and on the vexatious impediments 
_ thrown in the way of trade, by barriers and 
monopolies. In ſhort, againſt the tyranny 
and injuſtice of the court, the nobility, and 
the clergy, all remonſtrated ; unmaſking one 
ſpecies of oppreſſion, and dilating on another; 
yet, among theſe numerous animadverſions, 
prayers and praiſes alone were addreſſed to 
0 eee gratis glance at re- 
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publicanifim rendered their dete doubs 
A 
To divert the cachecine; t e wk 
ing over their heads, the 1 determina ww 
reſt all their hopes on the aid of the foreign 
troops; Which they were collecting from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, not caring to 
truſt to the french oldiery, who were aſſum- 
ing the character of citizens. Mean while, 
with the uſual chicanery of courtiers, they 
continued to amuſe the deputies, till they 
could cruſh them at once; and effectually 
blaſt the hopes of the people. The human 
heart is naturally good, though ſo often the 
dupe of paſſion.— For though it's feelings be 
ſophiſticated, or ſtifled; though the head 
contrives the blackeſt machinations ; even in 
the ſilence of ſolitude, who will whiſper to 
himſelf that he is a villain ? Will he not rather 
try, like Milton's devil, to find out a damned 
plea of neceſſity, to cover his guilt !—paying 
homage, in ſpite of himſelf, to the eternal 
juſtice he violates under the pretext of ſelf- 


_ preſervation. But, it is not alone the virtues of 
man, thoſe changing hues, of which the colour 
is undecided, that proclaim his native dignity. 
8 his vices have the ſame ſtamp of the 

* 4 OE 1 
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Ashy: and it is neceſſary to parecrt the 
_ underſtanding, before the heart can be led 
aſtray, Men, likewiſe, indolently adopt the 
habits of thinking of their day, without 


1 weighing them. Thus theſe very courtiers, 


cho could coolly contemplate the maſlacre, 


which muſt be the conſequence of aſſembling 
the foreign troops, becauſe it was a continu- 
ance of the eſtabliſhed courſe of things, have 
ſince ſtarted, probably with real horrour, 
from the contemplation of the butcheries, 
which their very tenacity produced. Such is 

the deceitfulneſs of the human heart, and ſo 
neceſſary is it to render the head clear to make 
the principles of action pure. 
The deputies, however, who were moſtly 
collected from remote parts of the country, 
had become in their villages the hale ſons of 
independence. And, though the french ma- 
nia, of adoring their monarch, extended ta 
every part of the kingdom, it only gave 
| Hilarity to the cheering glaſs at the homely 
tables of which they were maſters; or acti- 
vity to the dance, that was a real burſt of 
animal ſpirits. Very different from the laſci- 
vious provocations to vice, exhibited at the 
opera, which, by deſtroying the ſocial affec- 

| tions 


tions that attach x 4 to ** other, ſtiſſe all 


public ſpirit ; for what is patriotiſm but the 


expanſion of . domeſtic ſympathy, rendered 
permanent by principle? Beſides, the writings * 
that had awakened the ſpirit of theſe men had 
a little inebriated their brain. Such is, for 
the moſt part, the baneful effect of eloquence, 
that, perſuading inſtead of convincing, the 
glory of the enthuſiaſm it inſpires is ſullied 
by that falſe magnanimity, which vanity and 
ignorance continually miſtake for real eleva-. 
tion of ſoul; though, like the ſcorching rays 
of the ſun after rain, it dries into ſterility the 
heart, whoſe emotions are too WIE er. 
The courtiers, dowiding their ruſticity, and; 
ſtill conſidering the people as ciphers, continued 
| to diſcharge the uſual routine of office, by 
adjuſting the ceremonials of reception; all 
which tended to inſult the third-eſtate, and 
ſhow, that the deputies of the privileged 
orders were to be ſtill treated as if they were 
a a diſtin claſs of beings. The inſolence of 
ſuch proceedings could not fail to provoke the 
honeſt indignation, and pique the vanity of 
thoſe, who had been diſcuſſing on a broad 
ſcale the rights of man: whilſt a little diſcon- 
2 | certed 
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certed by the bey that conſtrained When, 
they were obliged, every moment, to recol- 
lect, that they were the equals of theſe cour- 
tiers; and bluſhed even to own to themſelves, 
chat they could for an inſtant have been awed 
by ſuch childiſh pomp. Nor were they more 
aſtoniſhed at the pageantry of Verſailles, than 
diſguſted with the haughtineſs of a court, 
whoſe magnificence was a proof how much 
they had impoveriſhed the people, who now 
demanded emancipation. Full, therefore, of 
the new notions of independence, which 
made them ſpurn at every idea of a diſtinc- 
tion of men, they took advantage of the 
majority accorded them by the council, and 
began to rally their forces. Perceiving alſo, 
as they ated decidedly, that they poſſeſſed 
the confidence of the people, who, forgetting 
vive le roi, exclaimed only vive le tiers-etat !— 
they every day became more firm, _ 9 
The courtiers immediately fixed on a non 
of rendezvous, where they were regularly to 
concert the beſt meaſures to cruſh the riſing 
power of the commons; and theſe, not with- 
out a portion of the miſtruſt, which charac- 
terizes the nation, aſſembled in different 


pms til a mutual intereſt united them in 
| that 
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chat choſen by the deputies from Brittany. 5 
The diſreſpect, likewiſe, which the orders 
relative to their dreſs announced, prepared 
them for the contempt they were deſtined to 
receive, when ſeparated like the indian caſtz, 
amongſt whom a man fears to be polluted by 
the touch of an inferiour: for true to the in- 
| veterate prejudice in favour of precedents , 
the nobility were gaudily capariſoned for tze 
| ſhow, whilſt the commons were ſtupidly com- 
| manded to wear the black mantle, that diſ- 
tinguiſhes the lawyers. But, the tide of 
opinion once turned, every . contributes 
to accelerate it's courſe. Y 
Before the meeting of the Sit 5 
the queſtion that was firſt to agitate the vari- 
ous intereſts, whether they were to vote by 
orders or poll, had been ſo thoroughly diſ- 
cuſſed, that it made, in many of the inſtrue. | 
tions, one, of the foremoſt articles. For it 15 
was evident to the nation, were the different | 
orders allowed to affemble in their ſeparate. 
chambers, each inveſted with the old privilege 
of PG a ns on the deciſions of the 
| „ other 
OA «The PF of aiquetts?, mays 1 . 15 been 
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other two, that they ſhould be gulled wit 


promiſes of reform; whilft the coffers of the 
court were repleniſhed with a ſhow of le- 


gality. It was, in fact, prudent in the court 
party to maintain this ground, becauſe it ap- 


peared to be the only way to render abortive 


all the plans of reformation that ſtruck at 


their authority. This then was the prefatory 


buſineſs, by which they were to meaſure their 


ſtrength; and, would to God ! the vigour 


manifeſted on this occaſion had always been 


_ difplayed by the repreſentatives of thoſe . 


led people. 
We have ſeen the plots of this weak, kane 


ſtrong cabinet every where defeated, and 
' traced their bloody footſteps ; but we ſhall 


find them ſtill true to their ſcent, having re- 
courſe again to violence, Wyo fraud was of 
no avail. 


To furniſh a pretext to Cs Maddy 


a conſiderable military force, at the time of 


the aſſembling of the ſtates-general, two or 
three riots had been excited at Paris, in which 


many of the thoughtleſs populace were killed. 


One in particular, though ſtill involved in the 


ſhades of myſtery, occaſioned great confuſion 
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and conſiderable nee, a at tas. eve. of 


their meeting. 
A Teſpectable . in x che Guburbs 


of Paris, with the faireſt. character, employed 


a number of poor, whom he paid liberally z 
yet againſt this man ſome idle ſtories were 
induſtriouſſy circulated, well contrived 
miſlead and exaſperate the people, becauſe 
they touched their vanity, and their moſt 
preſſing want, the want of bread. The 


| ſcarcity, real or factitious, of this article, has 
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always been taken advantage of by thoſe who. 


wiſhed to excite tumults in Paris; and at this 
juncture the duped parifians roſe, at the in- 
ſtigation of the court agents, to deſtroy them- 

ſelves. The riot was permitted to get a- head 
before any ſerious attempts to quell it were 
taken, which rendered the interference of a 
little army, the point aimed at, neceſſary ; 
and eſtabliſhed an opinion, that the turbulent 


mob required to be awed by the preſence 


of troops, whilſt the 8 delibe- 
rated _-. 
During this efferveſcence, or, at ns: — 


it was ſubſiding, the ſtates-general was open- 
ed, the 5th of may, 1789, by a ſpeech from. 
the _ to which courtiers, in the uſual - 


phraſeology 
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phraſeolo gy, would naturally tack the epi- 
thet—gracious. The king commenced with a 
heartleſs declaration of his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
himſelf ſurrounded by the repreſentatives of 
the people ; and then enumerating the heavy 
debts of the nation, a great part of which had 
been accumulated during his reign, he added 
one of thoſe idle falſehoods, which ſwelled 
his declamation without throwing duſt into 
any one's eyes, that it was in an honourable 
_ cauſe; when it was notorious, that the cauſe 
ought to have been reckoned moſt diſhonour- 
able, if power had not hitherto been the true 
' philoſopher's ſtone, that tranſmuted the baſeſt 
actions into ſterling honour. He afterwards 
_ alluded to the ſpirit of innovation, that had 
taken poſſeſſion of the minds of the people, 
and the general diſcontent that agitated the 
nation: but, in the true cant of courts, dic- 
tating whilſt complimenting, he aſſured them, 


chat he depended on their wiſdom and mode- 


ration; concluding with the words of courſe, 
the humble ſervant of kings, a declaration of his | 
3 attachment to the public welfare. © 
The diſregarded ſpeech of the keeper of 
the ſeals was, like the reply uſually made to 


the umn bog in the houſe of commons in Eng- 
land, 


( ): 


1 merely an echo of his majeſty* 8; recoms 
mending moderation in the meaſures adopted! 

to reform the abuſes of government, with 
= neceſſary quantum of W on the 
goodneſs. of the king. 

Attention and 3 however, e | 
Necker, though followed by wearineſs and 
diſguſt. - He ſpoke for three hours, intro- 
ducing; with his cuſtomary pomp of words, 
a number of trivial obſervations ;- trying thus 
to eſcape, in a miſt of rhetorical flouriſhes, 
from the ſubject he feared to bring forward, 
becauſe he was equally apprehenſive of 
offending the court, and deſirous of maintain- 
ing his reputation with the people. Not a 
word was uttered relative to the ſole right 


of the ſtates-general to levy taxes, the firſt 


demand of the nation. And men Wwho for 
ſome time had been talking of nothing but 

liberty and reform, were aſtoniſhed, and 
diſſatisfied, that he avoided all mention of a 
new conſtitution, Leaning to the fide of the 
privileged orders, he aſſerted, that the mode 
of deliberating and voting in ſeparate aſſem- 
blies was the pillar of the nation yet, cauti- 
_ oully adding a ſalvo, to have a pretext to uſe 
another: language ſhould it be neceſlary, he 
| : _ remarked, | 


mn oe noo gn WP 


when men of weak, compound characters, 


 effrontery to brave the cenſure, that would | 
follow an open avowal of their undecided 
opinions ; or rather, their determination to 


them, that a public bankruptcy might eaſily | 
be avoided ; and that even the deficir, which 
had been exaggerated by France, and Europe, 
was only fifty-ſix millions; and would ap- 
pear of leſs conſequence, when they recol- 
lected, that, fince bit adminiſtration, the 


french, after applauding with rapture this 
brilliant bird's-eye view, obſerved, with the 


'® NOSE that _ ſhould be charitable.” 


„ „„ 
rked, that ſdmetimes it was better to poll. 
his ill-timec management naturally dif- 
pleaſed both parties, as is always the caſe, 


who have not the courage to act right, want 


keep well with the ſtrongeſt. Dwelling on 
the arrangement of the finances, he aſſured 


revenue was augmented twenty-five millions. 
It is true, that, on entering into details, the 
greater part of this ſum was found to be till 
in perſpective; and at the ſame time was to 
be raiſed by taxes, which all good citizens 
hoped would ſoon diſappear. In ſhort, the 


ſhrug of ſang froid, that theſe hypothetical 
* reſources were merely faith and hope, on 
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With reſpectto the aboliſhing of privileges, OM SS 
warred with humanity, he made uſe of fome 

of the ſame ſpecies of jeſuitical arguments, 
which are employed by the oppoſers of the 
abolition of the infamous traffic for ſlaves 

that, as theſe privileges were a kind of pro- 
perty, it was neceſſary to find out a compen- 


ſation, an indemnity, before they" come be ; 


done away—with juſtice. | 
Thus has the ſpirit of juſtice—it is Aificult 
to keep down indignation when attacking 
ſuch ſophiſms—been always outraged by the 
mock reſpect of ſelfiſhneſs ; for, without par- 
rying off tergiverſation, it is ſufficient to 
prove, that certain laws are not juſt, becauſe 
no government had a right to make them; 
and, though they may have received what is 
| termed a legal ſanction during the times of 
ignorance, © the duty lies in the breach and 
not in the obſervance.” Beſides, theſe pitiful 
arguments are an inſult to the common ſenſe, 
and to the diſtreſs of a people. Where, in- 
deed, could the french, or engliſh, find a 
fund to indemnify the privileged orders or 


the planters ? The abuſes then, muſt continue 


to the end of time—out of ſheer reſpect to the 
e of public faith! | 
n 
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Thus ſpoke the king and Necker; but 
' theſe addreſſes, inſtead of conciliatin g, only 
rendered both parties more obſtinate ; ſo that 
the ſmothering diſpute reſpecting the te 
of voting broke out immediately, when they 
met to conſtitute themſelves a legal aſſembly. 
For the next day, even the deputies of the 
third-eſtate repaired to the common hall, and 
agreed, that the three orders ſhould proceed 
to verify their powers together ; clearly per- 
_ ceiving, that, were the orders once allowed 
to do buſineſs ſeparately, an union would be 
impracticable, and all their efforts to obtain 
' a conſtitution null, ſhould they attempt to 
make equality of rights the baſis, The nobi- 
lity and clergy not joining the commons, they 
reſolved to renew their-meeting the following 
morning ; only as an aggregate of individuals, 
who had no power to act, not having yet a 
political character. This very conteſt ſeemed 
to call upon them to ſupport. their claim to 
equality, becauſe it emphatically warned them, 
that all their operations would be rendered 
perfectly nugatory, ſhould they permit the 
'orders to be a check on each other. The 
moſt ſenſible men of the commons being of 


eee that all expectations of a permanent 
reform 


0 990 
reform were chimerical, unleſs. the el. | 
repreſentation was formed into an indiviſible 
aſſembly, encouraged the more "undecided: 
to perſevere ; though the nobles. ſignified'to 
them, the 13th, that Hey Ih had aſcertained the | 
legality of their election. 

The clergy, however, divided in hl l in- 
tereſt, proceeded with more caution; and the 
moſt diſcerning of them, perceiving that their 
| order was becoming obnoxious to the people, 

who now deified the third eſtate, propoſed a 
committee of conciliation, with a view, as' 
they pretended, to promote a good under- 
ſtanding between all parties. The king alſo, 
in his turn, when the nobles rejected the 
mediation of the clergy, offered 'a plan of 
accommodation; a mighty nothing, that the 
court brought forth.—But this tub, thrown. 
olit to the whale, did not divert the attention. 
of either party from the main object; though 
the nobles, many of whom were in the ſecret 
of the approach of the army, ſhould things 
be carried to extremes, pretended to acqui- 
eſce; yet guarding carefully at the ſame time all 
their ancient pretentions: and this infincerity 
drew on them the univerſal odium they 
merited, mixed with the contempt which in- 
H 2 | effeCtual . 
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effe@ual ſtruggles always produce, Concilia- 
tory meaſures, in fact, were only a ſolemn 
farce at this time; though the clergy, rather 
inſidiouſly, to ingratiate themſelves with the 
people, lamenting the high price of bread, 
requeſted, that deputies from the three orders 
ſhould meet to deliberate how this grievance 
might be leſſened. The deputies of the com- 
mons, with becoming dignity, tempered with 
prudence, adhered to their point; and dexter- 
ouſly parrying off the artful ſtroke levelled at 
their popularity, they repreſented to the 
clergy, that this was another powerful motive, 
to make them entreat all parties to rally round 
the ſame point, to remedy evils, which excited 
Equal ſympathy in their boſoms. _ 
The inactivity occaſioned by theſe diſputes 
could not fail to inflame the public mind, 
_ eſpecially as freſh publications were daily 
affording it fuel. For the liberty of the preſs 
was now tacitly eſtabliſhed, and the freeſt 
ſentiments uttered, with the heat of ſuperficial 
knowledge, in defiance of court manifeſtoes. 
Still, as a proof that the court merely endured, 
for a ſeaſon, what they could not prevent, 
the journal of the proceedings of the ſtates- 
general was ſtopped, by an expreſs order; 


ta 
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to evade which it was continued in the form 
of ae from oat o 1 conſtitu- 
ents 4% 411-0) 2107. 

This orohibitic on was e dictated *»y 

a defire of keeping the provinces quiet in the 
ſtupor of ignorance, in which they had #6 
long dozed ; but it was injudicious to awaken 
attention by rigorous ſteps, that, quickly 
abandoned, had the very contrary effect, 
exciting, inſtead of intimidating, the ſpirit of 

_ oppoſition. In reality, the eyes of all France 
were at preſent directed towards the commons. 
The hopes of the nation reſted on their magna- 
nimity ; and the future ' happineſs of millions 
depended upon their perſeverance, It was in 
this ſtate of things, that they afforded a con- 
vineing proof to the whole world, and to 

_ poſterity, that vigour and preciſion alone are 
requiſite in the repreſentatives of a people, to 
give dignity to their proceedings, and to 
ſecure them againſt the machinations of all 
the combined powers of deſpotiſm. 

27 Almoſt five weeks having elapſed, and the 
patience of the nation being quite exhauſted by 
the delay, the commons reſolved to preſent 

an addreſs to the king, written by Mirabeau, 
explanatory of their motives, and then to pro- 
0 H 3 55 
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ceed to buſineſs. But, he oh they ſent 
a deputation to the other orders, for the laſt 
time, to invite them once more to repair to 
the common-hall, that their powers might be 
verified together; adding, that in default of 
their appearance, they ſhould conſtitute them- 
ſelves, and act accordingly. This determina- 
tion was a deadly blow to the power of the 
two other chambers, and ſtruck PHT at 
the root of all diſtinction. 

The nobles, whoſe inveterate pride and 
lenorance had prevented them from joining 
the third-eſtate at the firſt aſſembling of the 
deputics, now ſaw with diſmay, that their 
power and influence, like the muſty rolls of 
their pedigree, were mouldering into com- 
mon duſt. The clergy, however, more 
adroit, or rather a few of the parochial 
prieſts, by degrees, attended the ſummons, and 
repaired to the hall, There can be little doubt, 
but that the commons, at the firſt meeting, 
and for a long time after, would gladly have 
coaleſced with the nobles ; by which means 
the latter would have retained many of their 
privileges, and preſeryed a weight in the na- 
tion, neceſſary to hinder that prepanderance, 


on the ſide of the owls which it was caſy 
to 
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to foreſee would be productive of many ex- 


ceſſes. This concluſion continual experience 
warranted ; becauſe it generally happens, that 
men, who are not directed by practical know- 
ledge, in whatever bulineſs they engage, run 


5 ta. 
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precipitately from one extreme to the other. 


And certainly, from the ſtate of ſervility in 
which the french nation was ſunk, retaliation 
was to be expected; or, at leaſt, dreaded, 


from unbridled liberty. Like boys diſmiſſed 


from ſchool, they might wiſh to aſcertain 
their freedom by acts of miſchief; and by 
ſhowing a total diſregard of the arbitrary com- 


mands, that kept down their ſpirits wichout 
exerciſing their underſtandings. However, 


the ſtupid arrogance of the nobles ſtript them, 
before the time reaſon would have determined, 
of thoſe idle diſtinctions of opinion, the ſym- 


bols of barbariſm, which were not completely 


worn out of eſteem. 
Ihe miniſter, ſtill afraid to 930 dats 
of the court, blamed this ſpirited conduct of 


the commons, as an act of temerity, Which 5 


the king ought not to ſanction. Yet. they, 
ſirm and reſolute, though fearing that the 
court, like a dying ſavage, mortally wounded 
17 his enemy, might, during the agonies af 
H4 | death, 
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death, aim a deſperate ſtroke at them, took 
the moſt prudent precautions, to avoid exaſ. 
perating the falling foe. But theſe mild reſo- 
lutions having been miſtaken by the infatuated 
nobles, who confounded the true fortitude of 
moderation with cowardice, the die was caſt, 
and the deputies declared eee a NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY, | 
- Enthuſiaſm fired every heart, and extended 
itſelf like thought from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, The very novelty of this 
meaſure was ſufficient to animate a people 
leſs volatile than the french; and, perhaps, 
it is impoſſible to form a juſt conception of 
the tranſports which this deciſion excited in 
every corner of the empire. Europe alſo 
heard with aſtoniſhment what reſounding 
through France excited the moſt lively emo- 
tions; and poſterity muſt read with wonder 
the recital of the follies and atrocities com- 
mitted by the court and nobles at 1 im- 
portant criſis, 

The Social Contract of Rouſſeau, and his 
admirable work on the origin of the inequali- 
ties amongſt mankind, had been in the hands 
of all France, and admired by many, wha 

could not enter into the depth of the reaſon- 
5 ing; 
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ing. In mort, they were learned by heart, 
by thoſe whoſe heads could not comprehend 
the chain of argument, though they were 
ſufficiently clear to ſeize the prominent ideas, 
and act up to their conviction. Perhaps, the 
great advantage of eloquence i 18, that, impreſ- 
ſing the reſults of thinking on minds alive 
only to emotion, it gives wings to the flow 
foot of reaſon, and fire to the cold labours of 
inveſtigation : Let it is obſervable, that, in 
proportion as the underſtanding is cultivated, 
the mind grows attached to the exerciſe of 
inveſtigation, and the combination of ab- 
ſtract ideas. The nobles of France had alſo 
read theſe writings for amuſement; but they 
left not on their minds traces of conviction 
ſufficiently ſtrong to overcome thoſe -preju- 
dices ſelf-intereſt rendered ſo dear, that they 
eaſily perſuaded themſelves of their reaſon- 
ableneſs. The nobility and clergy, with all 
their dependents under the influence of the 
ſame ſentiments, formed a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the nation, on the reſt of which they 
looked down with contempt, conſidering 
them as merely the graſs of the land, neceſ- 
fary to clothe nature; yet only fit to be 
trodden under foot, But theſe deſpiſed 
— 2 Þ Pom 


| copie were beginning to feel their real cone 
ſequence, and repeated with emphaſis the 


happy compariſon of the abbé Seiyes, that 


© the nobility are like vegetable tumours, 
* which cannot exiſt without the ſap of the 


plants they exhauſt,” Nevertheleſs, in 


treating with the nobles, the angles of pride, 


which time alone could have ſmoothed ſilently 


away, were, perhaps, too rudely knocked off, 
for the folly of diſtinctions was rapidly wear- 
ing itſelf out, and would probably have 
melted gradually before the rational opinions, 
that were continually gaining ground, fructi- 


fying the ſoil as they diſſolved ; inſtead of 
which it was drifted by a hurricane, t to pron | 


deſtruction around as it fell. 


Many of the officers, who had ſerved in 


America during the late war, had beheld the 
inhabitants of a whole empire living in a ſtate 
of perfect equality; and returned, charmed 
with their ſimplicity and integrity, the con- 


comitants of a juſt government, erected on 
the ſolid foundation of equal liberty, to ſcan 


the reCtitude, or policy of a different ſyſtem. 
Convinced of their inutility as nobles, theſe, 
when fired with the love of freedom, ſeconded 
the views of the commons. with heart and 

voice. 
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voice. But the ſycophants of the court, and 
the greater part of the nobility, who were 
groſsly ignorant of every thing that was not 
compriſed in the art of living in a continual 
round of pleaſure, inſenſible of the precipice 
on which they were ſtanding, would not, at 
firſt, recede a ſingle ſtep to ſave themſelyes ; 
and this obſtinacy was the chief cauſe that 
led to the entire new organization of the con- 
ſtitution, framed by the national aſſembly. 
The french in reality were arrived, through 
the vices of their government, at that degree 
of falſe refinement, which makes every man, 
in his own eyes, the centre of the world; 
and when this groſs ſelfiſhneſs, this complete 
depravity, prevails in a nation, an abſolute 
change muſt take place; becauſe the mem- 
bers of it have loſt the cement of humanity, 
| which kept them together, All other vices 
ate, properly ſpeaking, ſuperfluous ſtrength, . 
powers running to waſte; but this morbid 
ſpot ſhows, that there is death in the heart. 
Whatever, indeed, may be the wiſdom or 
folly of a mixed government of king, lords, 
and commons, is of no conſequence in the 
| preſent hiſtory ; becauſe it appears ſufficiently 


obvious, that the ariſtocracy of France de- 
ſtroyed 
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Aroyed itſelf, through the ignorant arrogance 


of it's members; who, bewildered in a thick 


fog of prejudices, could diſcern neither the 


true dignity of man, nor the 2 pag of the 
times, 


It alſo deſerves to be noted, that the re- 
generation of the french government, at this 
criſis, depended on the fortitude of the 
national aſſembly at the outſet of the conteſt ; 
for, if the court party had prevailed, the 


commons would have reſted in their uſual 


ſtate of inſignificancy, and their whole pro- 
ceedings proved only a ſolemn farce, They 


would have wrapped themſelves up in their 


black mantles, like the herd of undertaker's 
men at a funeral, merely to follow with 
ſervile ſteps the idle cavalcade to it's reſting 
place; and the people would only have ſeen 


their ancient tyranny revive, tricked out in 
| new cat 7in rogers 
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POSITION or THE NOBLES, BISHOPS, au Db COURT» 


ASEAN CE ROYALE PROCLAIMED, AND THE HALL er 
THE ASSEMBLY SURROUNDED BY SOLDIERS, TRR 


MEMBERS ADJOURN TQ THE TENNIS. COURT, ab 
vow NEVER TO SEPARATE TILL A CONSTITUTION 
$HOULD, BE COMPLETED. THE MAJORITY OF THE 


CLERGY AND TWO or THE NOBLES JOIN rut con- 


MOONS, . SEANCE ROYALE, THE KING 's SPEECH, 871 
KITED BEHAVIOUR OF THE ASSEMBLY. SPEECH or 
MIRABEAY. PERSONS OP THE DEPUTIES DECLARED 
INVIOLABLE. MINORITY OF THE NOBLES. JOIN TH&- 
COMMONS, AT THE REQUEST OF, THE KING, THE 11 
XORITY OF THE CLERGY DO THE SAME,—AND ARE AT 
LENGTH FOLLOWED BY THE MAJORITY OF THE NOBLES 
CHARACTER' OF THE QUEEN OF FRANCE,—QF THE. 
KIN GomAND OF THE NOBLES. LECTURES ON LIBERTY AT 
THE PALAIS ROYAL. PARIS SURROUNDED BY TROOPS. 
SPIRIT or LIBERTY INFUSED INTO THE SOLDIERS. 


ELEVEN, OF THE FRENCH GUARDS LMPRISONED, E- 


CAUSE THEY WOULD NOT FIRE ON THE, POBULACEs 
AND. LIBERATED BY THE PEOPLE. REMONSTRANCE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, THE KING PROPO8ES 


% 2 
TO REMOVE THE ASSEMBLY TO NOYON, OR SOISSONS, 


NECKER DISMISSED. CITY MILITIA PROPOSED, THE 

POPULACE ATTACKED IN THE GARDEN OP THE 
THUILLERIES BY THE PRINCE OF LAMBESC. NOC» 
TURANAL ORGIES AT VERSAILLES. ET 


Tur third-eſtate, having conſtituted them- 
ſelves a national aſſembly, now proceeded to 
buſineſs, with calm prudence, taking into 


conſideration a urgent neceſſities of the ſtate. 
Cloſely 
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Cloſely alſo attending to their inſtructions, 
they ſirſt pronounced, that all taxes not enacted 
by the conſent of the repreſentatives of the 
people were illegal; and afterwards gave a 
temporary ſanction to the preſent levies, to 
avoid diſſolving one government before they 
had framed another. They then turned their 
attention to the object next in importance, 
and declared, that, as ſoon as, in concert with 
his. majeſty, they ſhould be able to fix the 
principles of national regeneration, they 
would employ themſelves to examine and 
| liquidate the national debt; mean time the 
creditors of the ſtate were declared to be un- 
der the ſafe-guard of the honour of the french 
nation. Theſe decrees concluded with a 
reſolve, that the ie now become active, 
ſhould dedicate it's firſt moments to inquire 
into the cauſe of the ſcarcity that afflicted the 
kingdom; and to ſearch for a remedy the 
moſy prompt and effectual, 
The nobles, biſhops, and, in fact, the 
whole court, now ſeriouſly began to rally all 
their forces; convinced that it was become 
neceſſary, to oppoſe their united ſtrength 
againſt the commons, to prevent their e of 6 
ing an 1 before them. | 
. N 


(Ein 
The chamber of the clergy had been en- 


gaged for ſeveral days, in diſcuſſing the queſ- 


tion, where they ſhould verify their {gin 


A number of them, during this diſcuſhon, 
appear to have advanced, feeling cheigi way; 
tor when they now came to divide, the ma- 


jority decided to join the national aſſembly. 


| Alarmed by the proſpect of this junction, 
one of the members of the chamber, which 
almoſt arrogated to itſelf the prerogative of 


legiſlation, that of the nobles, | propoſed 
an addreſs to the king, beſeeching him to 
diſſolve the ſtates-general ; whilſt the cauſe; 


of the people was there vigorouſly ſupported- 


by a minority, feeble as to numbers, but 
powerful in argument, animated by the 


popularity, which their bold declaration could 
not fail to produce . the OE of. en- 


thuſiaſm. 


This was a moment pregnant wks goons | 


events. The court till truſted to ſubterfuge, 


and, holding the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple in ſuperlative contempt, affected in ſome: 
degree to yield to the prayer of the nation; 


though ſignifying, that the king was the only 


fountain of juſtice, and that he would grant 
every thing which his faithful ſubjects could. ; 
reaſonably demand. A trick as palpable as 
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the deſign was flagrant; for at the inſtant 


they were pretending to ſee ſome reaſon in 
their requiſitions, they were guarding againſt 
their obtaining the only thing that could ſecure 
their rights, an equal repreſentation ; holding 


for this purpoſe miſchievous councils, com- 
poſed of characters moſt obnoxious in the eyes 


of the people. In theſe meetings it was reſolv- 


ed, to amuſe the commons, until the army 


could be aſſembled; and then, in caſe of ob- 
ſtinacy, they would draw on themſelves the 
conſequence. Accordingly the 2oth of june, 


the day on which the majority of the clergy 


was to join. the commons, the herald pro- 


claimed a /#ance royale; and a detachment of 


guards ſurrounded the hall of the national 


aſſembly, to take care (ſuch was the ſhallow 


pretext) that it ſhould be properly prepared 
for the reception of the king. The deputies 
came to the door at the uſual hour; but only 


the preſident (Baillie) and the ſecretaries were 


permitted to enter to take away their papers; 
and they ſaw, that the benches were already 
removed, and that all the entrances were 
guarded by a great number of ſoldiers. 
Courage is ſeldom relaxed by perſecution ; 
and the firm and ſpirited proceedings of the 
aſſembly on this day, gave the decided blow 


to 


* 


6 


to the firatagems of the court. During the : b 
flirſt tumult of ſurpriſe, it is true, ſome 


the deputies talked of going immediately to 
Marly, to invite the king to come among 
them, and in a truly paternal manner to unite 
his power with their's to promote the public 


good; and thus by an energetic appeal to his 


heart and underſtanding, to convince him 
that they ſpoke the language of truth and 
reaſon. + But others, more experienced in 
miniſterial wiles, calmly adviſed to adjourn 
the ſittings to the neighbouring tennis-court. 
For they knew, that the hearts of courtiers 
are fortified with icy prejudices ; and that, 
though a moment of ſympathy, a flow of 
life- blood, may thaw them at the inſtant, it 
is only to render them more hard, nen r 
glow of genial heat is paſſed. 


Aſſembled at the tennis- burt, they en- 
couraged each other; and one mind actuat- 
ing the whole body, in the preſence of an 


applauding crowd, they joined hands ſolemn- 


ly, and took God to witneſs, that they would 


not ſeparate, till a conſtitution ſhould be 
completed. The benedictions that dropped 


from every tongue, and ſparkled in tears of 
Joy from PIO eye, giving freſh © vigour to 
„„ the 
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the heroiſm which excited. them, produced 
an overflow of ſenſibility, that kindled into a 
blaze of patriotiſm every ſocial feeling. The 
dungeons, of deſpotiſm and the bayonets 
ſharpened for maſſacre, were then equally 
diſregarded even by the moſt fearful'; till, in 
one of thoſe inſtants of diſintereſted e 
neſs of priyate purſuits, all devoted themſelves 
to the promotion of public. happineſs, promiſ- 
ing to reſiſt, to the laſt extremity, all the 
efforts of ſuch an. inveterate tyranny. The 
abſent deputics were ſcat: for; and. one, who 
happened to be ſick, had himſelf carried to 
unite his feeble voice with, the general xy. 
The very ſoldiers alſo, diſobeying their 
| officers, came to be willing centinels at the 
entrance of the ſanctuary of liberty, eagerly 
imbibing the ſentiments, which they after- 
wards ſpread through their garriſons. 
This indignity offered to the third-eſtate 
could not fail to excite new. ſenſations of 
diſguſt at Paris; and give a freſh ſpring. to 
the animation of the people at large. Yet, 
this ſpirited behaviour of the commons excited 
only ſupercilious contempt at court. For the 
gay circles there were ſo far ſunk in faſtidious 


: delicacy, and ſqueamiſh xelper. for , poliſhed 
manners, 
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Sarma that they could not even ' diſcover 
magnanimity in the conduct of a peaſant, of 
a ſhopkeeper ; much leſs grandeur in an aſ- 
ſembly regardleſs: of ceremonials. And not 
to be deficient themſelves in theſe reſpe&ts, 
the dance royale was put off another day, in 
order that the galleries, which had been 
erected for the accommodation of ſpecta- 
tors ou the ee a e ene be re- 
moved. - $1.4 
This was Peaks PAI wt tho. on the | 
part of the cabinet; becauſe it afforded time 
for the clergy to unite with the commons, 
who were in ſearch of a place ſufficiently ca- 
pacious to contain ſuch a body. At length, 
collected in a church, the clergy, with ſeve- 
ral biſhops at their head, and two nobles of 
Dauphine, joined them; and the place, ſeem- 
ing to reflect a ſanity on their union, tend- 
eld to conſolidate, under a nobler concave, the 
reſolution taken in the tennis- court. 
The following day, the /#ance royale really 
took place, with all the exteriour ſplendour 
uſually exhibited at theſe ſhows ; which * 
therto could ſcarcely be termed empty, be- 
cauſe they produced the deſired effect. But 
the public, having their attention turned to 
'S 4 - ._ * _other 
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of their inſigniſicaney; when the very pains 
taken to do it proclaimed their Ain im- 


| _ N of his people, without their aſ- 


„ 
other things, now viewed with contempt, 
what had formerly infpired almoſt idolatrous 
reſpect. The deputies of the third eſtate were 
again ordered to enter by a ſeparate door, and 


even left a conſiderable time ſtanding expoſed 


to a heavy ſhower. The people, who were 
totally excluded, formed themſelves into 
groups, making indignant comments on the 
repeated affronts offered to their repreſenta- 
tives, whoſe minds likewiſe recoiled at the 
them with an opinion 


portanece in the ſtate, 
The object of the King's 8 on this 


occaſion, was to annul the whole proceedings 


of the national aſſembly, and to hold out cer- 
tain benefits, as lures to ſubmiſſion, which 
the king meant to grant to the people; as if, 
obſerves Mirabeau, the rights of the people, 


- were the favours of the king.“ A declara- 
tion of his ſovereign will and pleaſure was 


then read, in which, making an infidious at- 
tempt to withdraw from the aſſembly the 


confidence of the public, he declared, that, 


if they abandoned him, he would provide for 
ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, knowing the purport of the inſtruc- 
tions given to the deputies. The firſt article 
of the king's benevolent mentions, was to 
grant to the ſtates-general the power of fur- 
niſhing ſupplies; carefully ſpecifying, hows - 
ever, that it was to conſiſt of the three orders, 

who were to vote aceording to the ancient 
mode. Some other ſalutary plans of reform 
were alſo brought forward; but always with - 
artful modiſications, that would enable the 


old abuſes to keep a ſure footing. For eä, 


ample, the taxes were to be levied equally; _ 
yet a cautious reſpect for property ſanctioned 
almoſt every other feudal privilege ; and the 
abſolute abolition of /ettres de cachet,* though 
his majeſty wiſhed to ſecure perſonal freedom, 
| was hinted at as incompatible with public 
' ſafety, and the preſervation of the honour of 
private families. The liberty of the preſs was 
allowed to be neceſſary; but the ſtates gene: 
ral were requeſted. to point out a mode of 
rendering it compatible with the reſpect due 


nder the reign of Louis XY two hundred and thirty 

thouſand letrres de cachet had been iſſued ; and after this, who 
will «flert, that this way uot an inveterate evil, which ought 
to be eradicated; for it is an inſult to human reaſon, to talk 
of the modification of uch abuſts, as ſeem to be experiments 
to oy how far human patience can be firetched. | 
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to religion, to morality, and to the honour of 
the citizens. The tenour of all the reſt of the 


articles was the ſame; commencing with a 


plan of reform, and concluding with the #5 


and but, that were to render it void. The n, 
winding round to the grand object of the 
meeting, the king terminated his diſcourſe, 


with faying, forgetful that this was not the 
period to imagine himſelf reigning at Con- 
ſtantinople, I command you to ſeparate im- 
s mediately, and to attend, each of you, to- 


t morrow, at the chamber appropriated for 


your order, there to reſume your ſittings ; 


and I have commanded, in conſequence, the 


grand maſter of the ceremonies to order the | 
t halls to be prepared.“ e 

The majority of the nobles, and the ts 7 
rity of the clergy, obeyed this peremptory 
order, and obſequiouſly followed the king, 
like the trained horſes of his court. The 
members of the national affembly, however, 
remained ſitting, preſerving a ſilence, more 


menacing and terrible, than the I will, or 


command, of the cabinet; when the grand maſ. 
ter of the ceremonies entered, and addreſſing 
himſelf to the preſident, reminded him, in 


Fe king 8s name, of he """_ given to ſepar 
rate 


. 


„that the Calembly Was ame to re- 
ceive orders from any perſon; but Mira 
beau, who thought this reply too tame, ſtart- 
ed up, and addreſſing the meſſenger, ſaid: 
yes; we have heard the intentions which 
the king has been induced to utter; and you 
© cannot be his organ in this aſſembly.— Nou, 
© who have neither ſeat, nor right to ſpeak, 
© ought not to remind us of his diſcourſe: 
© However, to avoid all equivocation or de- 
* lay, I declare to you, that if you are charg- 
© ed to make us go from hence, you ſhould 
demand orders to employ force; for only 
the bayonet can oblige us to quit our places.” 
It is difficult to conceive the ardour inſpired 
by this prompt eloquence. It's fire flew from 
breaſt to breaſt, whilſt a whiſper ran round, 
that what Mirabeau had juſt uttered, _ a 
hniſhing ſtroke to the revolution” 2 
A warm debate enſued; and the aflerably: 
declaring their adherence to their former de- 
crees, the abbe Sieyes ſaid, in his dry, cogent 
manner; * gentlemen, you are to day What 
* you were yeſterday,” A motion was then 
made, by Mirabeau, who ſuggeſted, as a pru- 
5 . againſt the meaſures of a deſ- 
14 pen 
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gbrats; and on the perſon of each depu- 
ty ſhould be pronounced inviolable; and, 
after a mant e it was carried unani- 
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"an this moment we may e e 4 na- 
tion and court at open war. The court had 
at their command the whole military force of | 
the empire, amounting, at leaſt, to 200,000 
men. The people, on the contrary, . had only 


their bare arms, invigorated, it is true, by the 


new-born love of freedom, to oppoſe to the 
various weapons of tyranny. But the army, 
partaking of the common miſery, were not 
deaf to the complaints or arguments of their 
fellow citizens: and they were particularly 
led to conſider them with complacency, be- 
cauſe a juſt apprehenſion, or prudent fore- 


| ſight, had induced many of the popular aſſem- 


blies, to inſert a clauſe in their inſtructions, 
recommending, that the pay of the ſoldiers 
ſhould be augmented, Thus recognized as 


fellow citizens, this claſs of men, whom it 


had been the policy of the deſpots of Europe 


to keep at a diſtance from the other inha- 


bitants, making them a diftin& claſs, to op- 


- preſs and corrupt the reſt, began to feel an 
intereſt in the common cauſe, But the court, 


who 


2 


=P eicher 1 not, or a now combine 
theſe important facts, raſhly precipitated 
themſelves into the very quickſand, into 
which they were vainly h to vr 
the commons. 

As Necker had not ae in bis 3 a 
the /ance royale, it gave colour to the rumour, 
which had for ſome time prevailed, that he 
purpoſed to retire from the miniſtry ; ſo that, 
when the king returned, he was followed by 
an immenſe crowd, who could not conceal 
their diſcontent. - Under the influence alſo of 
the ſame fear, a number of the deputies 
haſtened to Necker, to entreat him not to re- 
ſign. And the conſternation increaſing, the 
queen, who has ever been the firſt to deſert 
her own plans, when there appeared a ſhadow 
of perſonal danger, ſent for him; and, the 


better to cover the project of the cabinet, pre- 


vailed on him not to quit his poſt. The ob- 
ject of the eabinet he either had not the pene- 
tration to diſcover; or he had not ſufficient 
magnanimity to reſign a place, that gratified 
equally his pride and his avarice. This mea- 
ſure tended to tranquillize the minds of the 
people, though it was undermining their 
ae ; for wuſting to the integrity of this mi- 
niſter, 
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this popular conduct, the loye and confidence 


T 
Hiſter, who promiſed, to live or die with 
them, they did not perceive, that he want- 


ed the energy of ſoul neceſſary to enable him 


ever, the cauſe of liberty, as circumſtances 


have proved, did not depend on the talents of 


one or two men. —Ilt was the fiat of the na- 


tion; and the machinations of the tyrants of 


Europe have not yet been able to overturn it; 
though falſe patriots. have led them, in their 
ardour for reform, to the commiſſion of ac- 


ons the moſt cruel and unjuſt, Every thing 
was effected by natural cauſes; and we ſhall 
find, if we take a curſory view of the progreſs 


of knowledge, that it's advance towards ſim- 
ple principles is invariably in a ratio, which 


muſt ſpeedily change the tangled YO of 


ONE politics. 
The ſtance royale produced ſo little effect, | 


that the aſſembly, as if their ſittings had never 
been interrupted, met the next day at the old 
hall; and the day after, the minority of the 
nobles, which conſiſted of forty-ſeven mem- 
bers, came to incorporate themſelves with the 


commons. All of theſe, and particularly the 


duke of Orleans, who led them, acquired by 


6680 
of the nation. How far they merited it, as 
ceiving the public, or themſelves, their Hiture | 
conduct will belt explatn, n. ge 
The intereſting events, in fact, Wa a 
moſt daily occurred, at the commencement of 
the revolution, fired the fancies of men of dif. 
ferent deſcriptions; till, forgetting every ſelfiſh 
conſideration, the rich and poor faw through 
the ſame focus. But, when the former had 
time to cool, and felt more forcibly than the 
latter the inconveniences of anarchy, they re- 
turned with freſtr vigour to their old ground; 
embracing, with redoubled ardour, the pre- 
judices which paſſi on, not conviction, had 
chaſed from the field, during the heat of ac- 
tion. This was a ſtrong reinforcement for the 
ſtaunch ariſtocrats; becauſe theſe were moſtly 
good, but ſhort-ſighted people, who really 
wiſhed, that juſtice might be eſtabliſhed, as 
the foundation of the new government, though 
they flinched when their preſent eaſe was diſ- 
turbed ; and it was —_— to "rw! 1 
than good wiſhes. ' e 
This minority of nobles muſt certllaly be 
allowed to have acted more prudently than 
their peers; and ſeveral of them, the moſt re- 
Pechadie men of that claſs, both 1 in talents and 
morals, 
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morals, were probably actuated by half com- 


prehended principles. The great body of the 
nobles, nevertheleſs, and the minority of the 
clergy, continued to meet in different cham- 


bers, where their idle deliberations marked 
their decayed influence. For, ſhrinking into 


nothing, their preſent ſtruggles to regain their 
power were as fruitleſs, as their former efforts 


had been preſumptuous. Yet the jealouſies 


and contumely of the nobility continued to 
agitate the commons; who, animated by a 
conſciouſneſs of the juſtice of their cauſe, and 
feeling, that they poſſeſſed the confidence of 

the public, determined to proceed with the 
objects of their meeting, without the concur. 
rence of the firſt order; proving to them, 


when it was too late to preſerve their fac- 
titious diſtinctions, that their power and au- 


thority were at an end. In vain were they 
told, that they were acting contrary to their 


true intereſt, and riſking the ſalvation of 


their privileges. In vain did one of the moſt 
moderate of the deputies * remonſtrate with 


them, on what, moſt probably, would be the 


conſequence of their obſtinacy. No argument 
could move them; and, blind to the danger 


OO with 
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with which they were threatened, they per- 
iſted to attend their councils, without any 
determinate rule of action. It is true, the 
duke of Luxembourg declared, in a private 
committee held by the king, the 26th of june, 
that © the diviſion of the orders would con- 
« troul the exorbitant claims of the people, 
and preſerve thoſe of the monarch ; ADELE 
| added he, © they know 'no maſter, divided, 
they are your ſubhjects: and he — 
with emphatically ſaying, that * it would ſave 
the independence of the crown, and ſtamp. 
with nullity the proceedings of the national 
aſſembly.“ Theſe were manly, though not 
patriotic ſentiments; and if the court had ral- 
ed round them, and defended them to the 
laſt extremity, they would at any rate have 
prevented their diſgrace, by i the 
crooked path of treachery. bandon 
all dignity of conduct, they wed) to the art 
of manceuvring, which defeated by the 1 
ple, they were left entirely at their mercy. 
With reſpe& to the improvement of ſocie- 
ty, ſince the deſtruction of the roman em- 
pire, England ſeems to have led the way, ren- 
dering certain obſtinate prejudices a almoſt null, 
by a 8 SUE of opinion. This ob- 
ſervation, 
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| ſervation; which: facts will ſupport, may be 
brought forward, to prove, that juſt ſenti- 
ments gain footing only in proportion as the 
underſtanding is enlarged by cultivation, and 
freedom of thought, inſtead of being cramped 
by the dread of baſtilles and inquiſitions. In 
Italy and France, for example, where the 
mind dared to exerciſe itſelf only to form the 
taſte, the nobility were, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the word, a caſt, keeping aloof from the 
people; whilſt in England they intermingled 
with the commercial men, whoſe equal or ſu- 
periour fortunes made the nobles overlook 
their inequality of birth: thus giving the firſt 
blow to the ignorant pride that retarded the 
formation of juſt opinions reſpecting true dig- 
nity of character. This monied intereſt, from 
which political improvement firſt emanates, 
was not yet formed in France; and the ridi- 
culous pride of her nobles, which led them to 
believe, that the purity of their families would 
be ſullied, if they agreed to act in the ſame 
ſphere with the people, was a prevailing mo- 
tive, that prevented their junction with the 
commons, But the more licentious part of 
the clergy, who followed with a truer ſcent 
their own intereſt, thought. it expedient to 
1 | eſpouſe, 
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1 in time, the cauſe of the power, | 
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nobility. outrageous, 'and . haſtened, the..crif 
when the important conteſt was to be brought 


to an iſſue, —Then it was that the king.pery 
ceived how contemptible his undecided, con- 
duct had been, and exclaiming, it is ſaid con- 
fidently, * that he remained ALOE in the 


* midſt; of the nation, occupied; with the, eſta · 
c bliſhment of concord.“ Vain words(!,,and ; 
this affectation was particulars N 


ble, becauſe he had already given orders for 


| the aſſembling of the foreign troops: the Ob- 


ject of which was to eſtabliſh. concord with 

the point of the bayonet. TT, 
This total want of character cake him to 

be flattered by all parties, and truſted by, none. 


Inſignificancy had diſtinguiſhed his manners 
in his own court. Actions without energy, 
and profeſſions without ſincerity, exhibiting. 
a conduct deſtitute of ſteadineſs, made the ca- 
binet concert all their meaſures regardleſs of 


whence their influence derived its greateſt, 
force; and from which alone. they. cou „ 


hope for ſupport. This ſchiſm proved, as it 
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His opinion, leaving to the queen the taſk of 
perfuading him to adopt them. The evil did 
not Teſt even here ; for the different parties 
following ſeparate views, the flexibility of his 
temper led him to ſanction things the moſt at 


variance, and moſt dangerous to his future 


hononr and ſafety, For it appears obvious, 
that whatever party had prevailed, he could 
only be conſidered as an inſtrument; which, 
becoming uſeleſs when the obje& ſhould be 
achieved, would be treated with diſreſpect. 
| Periods of revolution drawing into action the 
worſt as well as the beſt of men; and as au- 
dacity, in general, triumphs over modeſt me- 
it, when the political horizon is ruffled by 
tempeſt; it amounted to a moral certainty, 
that the line of conduct purſued by the King 
would lead to his diſgrace and ruin.” 
gieeing, however, that the people were una- 
nimous in their approbation of the conduct 
of their repreſentatives, and watchful to diſ- 
cover the deſigns of their enemies; it could 
not but occur to the cabinet, that the only 
way · to lull attention to fleep, was to affect to 
ſubmit to neceſſity. Beſides, fearing, if they 
continued to reſort to their different cham- 
bers, that their plot would take wind 228 
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all che agents were aſſembled, a freſh inſtance 5 
of diſſimulation evinced, that their depravity 
equalled their ſtupidity. For the king was 
now prevailed on to write to the preſidents of 
the nobility, and the minority of the clergy, 
requeſting them, to repreſent to thoſe two or- 
ders the neceſſity of uniting with the third, 
to proceed to the diſcuſſion of his nen 
made at the /eance roh ale. A 
The clergy immediately Sende bus — 
the nobility continued to oppoſe a junction ſo 7, 
humiliating, till the court invented a pretext 
of honour to ſave the credit of their; mock 
dignity, by declaring, that the life of the king 
would be in imminent danger, ſhould the no- | 
bles continue to reſiſt the deſire of the nation, Do 
Pretending to believe this report, for the ſe- 
eret of the cabinet was buzzed amongſt them, 
and appearing to wiſh to bury all rivalry ia 
royalty, they attended at the common hall, 
the 27th. Yet even there, the firſt ſtep, they 
took was to enter a proteſt, in order to 
guard againſt this conceſſion i made a 
precedent. 
A general joy fucceeded the terrour ohiab 
| Had been engendered in the minds of the peo- 
"= ” their contumelious perverſeneſs; and 
oo K the 


who have ſucceeded the directors of thoſe in- 
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the pariſians, cheriſhing the moſt ſanguine 
expectations, reckoned, that an unity of ex- 
ertions would ſecure to them a redreſs of 
Srievances. 

It is perhaps 3 to well, for a 
moment, on the inſenſibility of the court, and 
the credulity of the people; as they ſeem the 
only clues, that will lead us to a preciſe diſ- 
crimination of the cauſes, which completely 
annihilated all confidence in the miniſters, 


famous meaſures, that ſwept away the whole 
party ; meaſures which involved thouſands of 
innocent people in the ſame ruin, and have 
produced a clamour againſt the proceedings of 
the nation, that has obſcured the glory of her 
labours. It is painful to follow, through all 
their windings, the crimes and follies pro- 
duced by want of ſagacity, and juſt principles 
of action. For inſtance, the „dance royale was 
held on the 23d, when the king, not deigning 
to adviſe, commanded the deputies to repair 
to their different chambers; and only four 
days after he implored the nobility and clergy 
to wave every conſideration, and accede to 
the wiſh of the people. Acting in this con- 
tradictory manner, it is clear, that the cabal 
Ee . 5 a thought 
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thought only of rendering ſure the decided 
blow, which was to level with the duſt the 
power, that extorted ſuch humiliating conceſ- 
ſions. 

But the people, eaſy of belief and glad t to 
be light-hearted again, no ſooner heard that 
an union of the orders had taken place, by the 
deſire of the king, than they hurried from all 
quarters, with good-humoured confidence, 
called for the king and queen, and teſtified, 
in their preſence, the grateful joy this acqui- 
eſcence had inſpired. How different was this 
frankneſs of the people, from the cloſe hypo- 
critical conduct of the cabal ! 

.- = The courtly, dignified politeneſs of the 


; | queen, with all thoſe complacent graces which 


dance round flattered beauty, whoſe every 
charm is drawn forth by the conſciouſneſs of 
pleaſing, promiſed all that a ſanguine fancy 
had pourtrayed of future happineſs and peace. 
From her faſcinating ſmiles, indeed, was 
caught the careleſs hope, that, expanding the 
heart, makes the animal ſpirits vibrate, in 
every nerve, with pleaſure ;—yet, ſhe ſmiled 
but to deceive ; or, if ſhe felt ſome touches of 
ſympathy, it was only the uniſon of the mo- 
ment, 
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It is certain, that education, and the atmoſ- 
phere of manners in which a character is 
formed, change the natural laws of huma- 
nity ; otherwiſe it would be unaccountable, 
| how the human heart can be ſo dead to the 
tender emotions of benevolence, which moſt 
forcibly teach us, that real or laſting felicity 
flows only from a love of virtue, and the panes 
: tice of ſincerity. 

Ihe unfortunate queen of France, beſide 
the advantages of birth and ſtation, poſſeſſed a 
very fine perſon ; and her lovely face, ſpark- 
ling with vivacity, hid the want of intelli- 
gence. Her complexion was dazzlingly clear; 
and, when ſhe was pleaſed, her manners were 

bewitching ; for ſhe happily mingled the moſt 
inſinuating voluptuous ſoftneſs and affability, 
with an air of grandeur, bordering on pride, 
that rendered the contraſt more ſtriking. In- 
dependence alſo, of whatever kind, always 
gives a degree of dignity to the mien; ſo that 
monarchs and nobles, with moſt ignoble ſouls, 
from believing themſelves ſuperiour to others, 
have actually acquired a look of pe: 
riority, 

But her opening faculties were poiſoned in 
the bud; for 88 the g came to Paris, the had 
; already 


py 
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hed been prepared, by a corrupt, ſupple 
abbe, for the part ſhe was to play; and, 
young as ſhe was, became ſo firmly attached 
to the aggrandizement of her houſe, that, 
though plunged deep in pleaſure, ſhe never 
omitted ſending immenſe ſums to her brother, 
on every occaſion. The perſon. of the king, 
in itſelf very diſguſting, was rendered more 
ſo by gluttony, and a total difregard of deli- 
cacy, and even decency in his apartments: 
and, when jealous of the queen, for whom he 
had a kind of devouring paſſion, he treated 
her with great brutality, till ſhe acquired ſuf- 
ficient fineſſe to ſubjugate him, Is it then 
ſurprizing, that a very deſirable woman, with 
a ſanguine conſtitution, ſhould ſhrink abhor- 
rent from his embraces ; or that an empty 
mind ſhould be employed only to vary the 
pleaſures, which emaſculated her circean 
court? And, added to this, the hiſtories of the 
Julias and Meſſalinas of antiquity, convinc- 
ingly prove, that there is no end to the vaga- 
ries of the imagination, when power is unli- 
mited, and reputation ſet at defiance, 
Loſt then in the moſt Inxurious pleaſures, 
or AE court 8 the queen og 
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K : hardened 


hardened by ſenſual enjoyments to ſuch a de- 
gree, that when her family and favourites 
ſtood on the brink of ruin, her little portion 
of mind was employed only to preſerve herſelf 
from danger. As a proof of the juſtneſs of 
this aſſertion, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, 
that, in the general wreck, not a ſcrap of her 
writing has been found to criminate her ; nei- 
ther has ſhe ſuffered a word to eſcape her to 
_ exaſperate the people, even when burning 
with rage, and contempt. The effect that ad- 
verſity may have on her choked underſtand- 
ing time will ſhow * ; but during her proſpe- 
rity, the moments of languor, that glide into 
the interſtices of enjoyment, were paſſed in 
the moſt childiſh manner; without the ap- 
pearance of any vigour of mind, to palliate 
the wanderings of the imagination.——Still ſhe 
was a woman of uncommon addreſs; and 
though her converſation was inſipid, her 
compliments were ſo artfully adapted to flat- 
ter the perſon ſhe withed to pleaſe or dupe, 
and ſo eloquent is the beauty of a queen, in 
the eyes even of ſuperiour men, that ſhe ſel- 
dom failed to carry her point when ſhe en- 
| deavoured 


This was written ſome months before the death of tho 
queen, 


(%% 
deavoured to gain an aſcendancy over the 8 
mind of an individual. Over that of the king 
ſhe acquired unbounded ſway, when, manag- 
ing the diſguſt ſhe had for his perſon, ſhe 
made him pay a kingly price for her favours. 
A court is the beſt ſchool in the world for 
actors; it was very natural then for her to 
become a complete actreſs, and an adept in 
all the arts of coquetry that debauch the mind, 
whill they render the perſon alluring. _. 

Had the hapleſs Louis poſſeſſed any deci- 


ſion of character, to ſupport his glimmering 


ſenſe of right, he would from this period 
have choſen a line of conduQ, that might 


have ſaved his life by regulating his future 


politics. - For this returning affection of the 


people alone was ſufficient to prove to him, 


that it was not eaſy to eradicate their love for 
royalty; becauſe, whilſt they were contending 
for their rights with the nobility, they were 


happy to receive them as acts of beneficence 


from the king. But the education of the heir 
apparent of a crown muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 


the common ſagacity and feelings of a man; 


and the education of this monarch, like that 

of Louis XV, only tended to make him a 

enn 
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 Priefis have, in general; contrived to be- 
come the preceptors of kings; the more ſurely 
to ſupport the church, by leaning it againſt 
the throne, Beſides; kings, who without 
having their underſtandings enlarged, are ſet 
above attending to the forms of morality, which 
ſometimes produce it's ſpirit, are always parti- 
cularly fond of thoſe religious ſyſtems, which, 
like a ſponge, wipe out the crimes that haunt 
the terrified imagination of unſound minds. 
It has been the policy of the court of 
wenne to throw an odium on the under- 
ſtanding of the king, when it was laviſhing 
praiſes on the goodneſs of his heart. Now 
it is certain, that he poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
portion of ſenſe, and diſcernment; though 
he wanted that firmneſs of mind, which con- 
Aitutes character; or, in more preciſe words, 
the power of acting according to the dictates 
bf a man's own reaſon. He was a tolerable 
| ſcholar ; had ſufficient patience to learn the 
engliſh language; and was an- ingenious 
mechanic. It is alſo well known, that in the 
council, when he followed only. the light of 
his own reaſon, he often fixed on the moſt ſage 
meaſures, which he was afterwards perſuaded 
i 2+; ns Nut __ n to be the ſport. 


of 


5 
of kings, and, like the roman tyrant, whoſe 
ſolitary amuſement was transfixing flies, this 
man, whoſe milkineſs of heart has been per- 


z petually contraſted with the pretended watri- 


neſs of his head, was extremely fond of ſee- 


ing thoſe grimaces, made by tortured animals, , 
which rouſe to pleaſure ſluggiſh, groſs ſenſa- 


tions. The queen, however, prevailed on 


= him not to attempt to amuſe her, or raiſe a 


forced laugh, in a polite circle, by throwing 
a cat down the chimney, or ſhooting" an 


= harmleſs aſs, Taught alſo to diſſemble, from 


his cradle, he daily practiſed the deſpicable 
ſhifts of duplicity; though led by his indo- 
lence to take, rather than to W the tone to 


43 his domineering paraſites. - 


The french nobility, perhaps, the e cor. 
rupt and ignorant ſet of men in the world, 


except in thoſe objects of taſte, which con- 
fiſt in giving variety to amuſement, had never 
lived under the controul of any law, but the 


authority of the king; and having only to 
dread the Baſtille for a little time, ſhould they 


commit any | enormity, could not patiently 
brook the reſtraints, the better government of 


the whole ſociety required. Haughtily then 
diſregarding the ſuggeſtions of humanity, and 
P 


| 
1 
| 
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even prudence, they determined to ſubvert 
every thing, ſooner than reſign their privi- 
leges; and this tenacity will not appear 
aſtoniſhing, if we call to mind, that they 
conſidered the people as beaſts of burden, and 
trod them under foot with the mud. This 
is not a figure of rhetoric; but a melancholy 
truth! For it is notorious, that, in the nar- 
row ſtreets of Paris, where there are no foot- 
ways to ſecure the walkers from danger, they 
were frequently killed, without flackening, 
by the leaſt emotion of fellow-feeling, the 
gallop of the thoughtleſs being, whoſe man- 
| or was buried in a factitious character. 
I ſhall not now recapitulate the feudal tyran- 
nles, which the progreſs of civilization has 
rendered nugatory ; it is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that, as neither the life nor property of the 


citizens was ſecured by equal laws, both were 


often wantonly ſported with by thoſe who 
could do it with impunity. Arbitrary decrees 

have too often aſſumed the ſacred majeſty of 
law; and when men live in continual fear, 
and know not what they have to apprehend, 
they always become cunning and puſil- 
lanimous. Thus the abject manners, pro- 
duced by deſpotiſm of any ſpecies, ſeem to juſ- 


fy 
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us them, | inthe eyes of thoſe who _ judge 
of things from their preſent appearance. This 
leads, likewiſe, to an obſervation, that partly 
accounts for the want of induſtry and cleanli- 
neſs in France; for people are very apt to 
ſport away their time, when they cannot 
look forward, with ſome degree of certainty, 

to the conſolidation of a plan of future eaſe; - 
Every precaution was taken to divide the 
nation, and prevent any ties of affection, ſuch 
as ought always to unite man with man, in 
all the relationſhips of life, from bringing the 
two ranks together with any thing like equa- 
lity to conſolidate them. If, for inſtance, the 
ſon of a nobleman happened ſo far to forget 
his rank, as to marry a woman of low birth; 
what miſery have not thoſe unfortunate crea- 
| tures endured !—confined in priſons, or 
hunted out of the common neſt, as contagious 
intruders... And if we remember alſo, that, 
while treated with contempt, only a twentieth 
part of the profit of his labour fell to the/ 
ſhare of the huſbandman, we ſhall ceaſe to 
Inquire, why the nobles oppoſed innovations, | 
that muſt neceſſarily have eee the 
fabric of hols. | 
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- The 8 pride of the e 
rapacity of the clergy, and the Bs of 
the court, were, in ſhort, the ſecret ſprings 
of the plot, now almoſt ripe, aimed at the 
embryo of freedom through the heart of the 
national aſſembly. But Paris, that city which. 


contains ſo many different charaQters—that 


vortex, which draws every vice into it's cen- 
tre—that repoſitory of all the materials of 
voluptuous degeneracy—that den of ſpies and 
aſſaſſins contained likewiſe a number of en- 
lightened men, and was able to raiſe a very 
formidable force, ta. defend it's opinions, 
The cabinet ſaw it's riſing ſpirit with ſuſpi- 
cion; and, reſorting to their old wiles, pro- 
duced a ſcarcity of bread, hoping that, when 
the people ſhould be diſheartened, the ap- 
proaching army under Broglio would: bring 
the whole affair tay a ſpeedy iſſue, But cir- 
cumſtances ſeemed favourable to the people; 
for the eleQors of Paris, after they had choſen 

their deputies, the election having been pro- 
tracted very late, continued to meet at the 
- Htel-de-Ville, to prepare the inſtrutions, | 
which they had not time to digeſt vefors the 

* of the ee e 4 


At 
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At this juncture alſo, a ſpacious ſquare, 


equally devoted to buſineſs and pleaſute, 


called the Palais Royale, became the rendez- 
vous of the citizens, There the moſt ſpirited 


gave lectures, whilſt more modeſt men kent _ 


the popular papers and pamphlets, on t. 
benefits of liberty, and the crying r 
| of abſolute governments. This was the cen- 

tre of information; and the whole city flock- 
ing thither, to talk or to liſten, returned home 
warmed with the love of freedom, and de- 
termined to oppoſe, at the riſk of life, the 
power that ſhould ſtill labour to enſlave them 
and when life is put on the caſt, do not 


men generally gain that for which they ſtrive 


with thoſe, who, wanting their „ 
ſet more value on the ſtake? 


The turbulence of the metropolis, produces | 
in great meaſure by the continual arrival of 


foreign troops, furniſhed, nevertheleſs, a 
plauſible pretext for blockading it; and thirty- 
five thouſand men, at leaſt, moſtly conſiſting 
of huſſars and mercenary troops, were drawn 
from the frontiers, and collected round Ver- 
failles. Camps were traced out for ſtill more; 
and the poſts, that commanded the roads 
leading to Paris, were filled with ſoldiers. 

. The 
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The courtiers, then unable to repreſs t their 
Joy, vaunted, that the national aſſembly would 
ſoon be diſſolved, and the rebellious deputics 
ſilenced by impriſonment, or death. And 
ſhould even the french ſoldiers abandon them, 
among whom there were ſome ſymptoms. o 


revolt, the court depended on the foreign 
troops, to ſtrike terrour into the very heart 


of Paris and Verſailles. The gathering army 
was already a very formidable force; but the 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and a keen ſenſe of in- 


Juries, rendered more ſharp by inſults, had | 


ſuch an effect on the people, that, inſtead of 
being intimidated, they coolly PA: to pre- 


pare for defence. 


All had heard, or were now eee of 


the efforts made by the americans to main- 


tain their liberty.—AIl had heard of the glo- 


rious firmneſs of a handful of raw boſtonian 


militia, who, on Bunker's-hill, reſiſted the 
britiſh diſciplined troops, crimſoning the 
plains of Charles-town with the blood of the 
flower of their enemy's army. This leſſon 
for tyrants had reſounded through the king- 
dom; and it ought to have taught them, that 


men W to de free are always ſu- 
X 8 
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about to eee, battalions” even of 
The 3 „ Thi allo: e the 
fureſt means to ingratiate themſelves with the 
ſoldiery, by mixing with them, and con- 
tinually inſinuating, that citizens ought not 
to allow the baſe miniſters of power, to treat 
them like paſſive inſtruments of miſchief. 
Beſides, it was natural to expect, that the 
military, the moſt idle body of men in the 
kingdom, ſhould attend to the topics of the 
day, and profit by the diſcuſſions, that diſ- 
ſeminated new political principles. And ſuch 
an influence had the arguments in favour of 
liberty on their minds, that, ſo early as the 
2 3d of june, during a flight riot, two com- 
panies of the grenadiers refuſed to fire on the 
people, whom they were ſent to diſperſe. 
But theſe ſymptoms of refraQorineſs rouſed 
the reſentment of the court, inſtead of putting 
it on it's guard: conſequently ſeveral were 
ſent to priſon, and the troops were confined 
to their barracks ; yet, regardleſs of theſe 
orders, they came in crowds to the Palais 
| Ryjale, a day or two after, eager to unite their 
voices with the general ſhout, vive la nation, 
TI 5 the n ſentiments of the 
people. 


people. The regiments of freneh, alſo, chat 
now arrived, to be ſtationed with the foreign 


troops round Paris, were conducted to this 


hot- bed of patriotiſm; and, meeting with the 
moſt cordial reception, they liſtened with in- 
tereſt to the lively repreſentations of the enor- 
mities committed by their old government, 
and of the meanneſs of thoſe men; who could 
| live on the bread ones 1 88 Mi tr 
fellow citizens. 
Whilſt theſe Cites were taklite root, the 
people heard, that eleven of the french guards, 
confined in the abbey, becauſe they woul 


| not obey the order to fire on the populace, 


were to be transferred to the Bicetre, the moſt 
ignominious of all the priſons. - The conteſt 
now commenced ; for the people haſtened to 
deliver them, and, forcing their way, eman- 
cipated their friends; and even the huſſars, 
who were called out to quell the diſturbance, 


laid down their arms. Yet, attenti ve to juſ- 


tice, they ſent back to confinement a ſoldier, 
who had been previouſly committed by the 
e for ſome other miſdemeanour.. 
_  Exaſperated as they were, the people, not 
yet become lawleſs, guarded the men they 
kad reſcued ; whilſt they ſent a deputation to 


Fs 


the national 1 to interesles with the 
king in their behalf. This ſpirited, yet pru- 
dent, behaviour produced the deſired effect 3 
and the aſſembly named a certain number of 


the deputies, who with ſcrupulous decorum 


were to demand this grace of the king : and 


he accordingly granted their pardon, laying a 


cautious ſtreſs on it's being the firſt requeſt 


made by the aſſembly. But it was ſtill queſ- 


tionable, whether this extorted act of lenity 


were not done, like the other actions of the 
court, only to blind the preparations that 


were making, to humble effectually the fol. 


diery, the metropolis, and the aſſembly. 


During this period of general ſuſpicion, the . 


preſence of ſuch a conſiderable force, as now 


was encamped on every fide of the capital, 
particularly alarmed the electors, who held 

| their deliberations very conſtantiy to watch 
over the public peace; and, in order to avert 
the threatening ſtorm, they propoſed. raiſing F 
the city militia. Yet, before they determined, | 
they ſent to appriſe the national afſerbly's of | 


their intention; wiſhing the king to be in- 


formed, that, if an armed force were 
neceſſary. to ſecure the Public tranquillity, £ 
the = _ themſelves were the moſt proper 
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perſons. to, be emtraſted. with) the, co 


ſion, 
The unſettled ſtate of 8 now fulfering 
from a ſcarcity of bread, furniſhed, however, 
a. plauſible pretext for the augmentation of 
the troops. which increaſed: the calamity, 
When it is with the greateſt difficulty,” ſays 
we of the electors, that we can procure 
_ © proviſian, for the inhabitants, was it neceſ- 
© ſary to increaſe. the famine and our fears, by 
calling together a number of ſoldiers, who 
©. were. e Kiperled through all the provinces? 
* Theſe: troops, he adds, were deſtined. to 
guard the frontiers, whilſt. the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation are deliberating on the 
formation af a conſtitution. But this conſti- 
© tution, deſired by the king, and demanded 
* by all the provinces. of France, has to FRYE: | 
with dangerous interiour enemies. 

The national aſſembly, likewiſe, could not 
but perceive, that more ſoldiers were ſtationed 
naar them, than would have been ſuſſicient 
to repel a foreign invaſion; and, Mirabeau, 
with his, uſual fervour, animated them to 

action, by a lively picture of their ſituation. 

* Thirty-five thouſand.men,' he obſerved, * are 
: . between Paris and Verſail- 
: | „les; 
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t les; and twenty thouſand more ate e- 
« pected. Trains of artillery follow them 
© and places are already marked out for bat 
* teries. They have made ſure of all. the 
« communications.—All our entrances are in- 
* tercepted ; our roads, our bridges, and our 
© public walks, are changed into military 
* poſts, The notorious events, the ſecret 
© orders, and precipitate counter- orders in 
© ſhort, preparations for war, . ſtrike every 
(eye, and fill with indignation every heart. 
© Gentlemen, if the queſtion were only the 
inſulted dignity of the aſſembly, it would 
demand the attention of the king himſelf ; 
for ſhould he not take care, that 'we be 
treated with decency, ſince we are deputies 
© of the nation from which his glory emanates, _ 
_ * which alone conſtitutes the ſplendour of the 
© throne es; of that nation, who will 
render the perſon of the king honourable in 
proportion as he reſpects himſelf? Since his 
* with is to command free men, it is time to T0 
© baniſh the old odious forms, thoſe inſulting 3 
proceedings, which too eaſily perſuade the 5 
© courtiers, who ſurround the prince, that 
« royal majeſty conſiſts in the abaſing — 


; of maſter and ſlave ; that a legitimate and 
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beloved king PE WE on all occaſions to ſhow 
- © himſelf with the aſpect of an irritated tyrant; 
or, of - thoſe uſurpers condemned. by their 
_ © melancholy fate, to miſtake. the tender and 
flattering ſentiments of. confidence, — -And 
who will dare to ſay, that circumſtances 
' * have rendered neceſſary. theſe menacing 
* meaſures? On the contrary, I am going to 
* demonſtrate, that they are, equally , uſeleſs 
a and dangerous, conſidered either with reſpect 1 
to good order, the quieting of the public, or 
\ © the lafety of the throne ; and, far from ap- 
I pearing the fruit of a ſincere attachment to 
* the perſon of the monarch, they, can only 
\ * oratify private paſſions, and cover perſidious | 
* + © deſigns. . Undoubtedly I do not know every 
o © pretext, every artifice of the enemies of re- 
* formation, ſince I cannot divine with what 
« plauſible reaſon they have coloured the 
* pretended want of troops, at a moment, 
* when. not only their inutility, but their 
danger ſtrikes every min. 
* With what eye will the people, l 

' © by ſo many calamities, ſee this ſwarm of idle 
* ſoldiers come to diſpute with them their 
© morfel of bread? The contraſt of the plenty 


N che by one, with the indigence of the 
63 4 other ; 5 


other; of the ſec 
6 ho the manna falls, without it's being 
: neceſſary for them to think of to-morrow, 


„with the anguiſh of the people, who obtain 
6 nothing but by hard labour and painful 
* ſweat ; is ſufficient to make every heart ſink. 


with deſpondency. Added to this, gentle- 


+ men, the preſence” of the troops heats the 
imagination of the populace; and, by con- 


« tinually preſenting new fears, excites an 


© univerſal efferveſcence, till the citizens are 


lat their very fire-ſides a prey to every kind 


of terrour. The people, rouſed and agitated, 


form tumultuous aſſemblies; and, giving 


© way to their impetuoſity, precipitate them- 


* ſelves into danger for fear neither calculates 
nor reaſons! He concluded with moving 
an addreſs to the king, repreſenting; that the 


people were extremely alarmed by the aſ- 
ſembling of ſuch a number of troops, and the 


preparations made to form camps during this 
ſeaſon of ſcarcity ; and to remonſtrate reſpect- 


ing the conduct of thoſe, who ſought to de- 


ſtroy the confidence that ought to ſubſiſt be- 


tween the king and the repreſentatives of the 

people a confidence; which alone can enable 

ns to fulfil their functions, and eſtabliſh 
4. a: the 


urity of the ſoldiers, "to 


ſafety, to ſtation troops round Paris. 
he declared, that, far from intending to in. 


the reform expected from thi 


ſuffering nation, 
This ſpeech produced the — 8 5 _ 
and the motion being carried, Mirabeau was 
e to prepare an addreſs = cher CON 
fideration, . 
| The purport of the addreſs Way an obeſe: 
ment of the above ſpeech ; reſpectful; 2 ' 
even affectionate; but ſpirited and noble. 
Vet this remonſtrance, fo well calculated 3 
to preſerve the dignity of the monarch, and 
appeaſe the agitation of the public, produced 
no other effect than a ſupercilious anſwer, 


that only tended to increaſe the ant of con - 


fidence, to which diſguſt gave a new edge, 

ſtead of attending to the prayer of the | 
nation, the king afſerted, that the tumultu- | 
ous and ſcandalous ſcenes, which had paſſed 


at Paris, and at Verſailles, under his own 


eyes, and thoſe of the national aſſembly, were | 


. Tufficient to induce him, one of whoſe prin- 


cipal duties it was to watch over the public 


terrupt their freedom of debate, he only 
wiſhed to preſerve them even from all appre- 


| henkion of tumult and violence. * however, 
the 
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papel Fa ee ee at the * 
queſt of the aſſembly, to transfer the ſtates» 
el ah Noyon or Soiffons ; and to repair 


the requiſite intercourſe with the Iran; = 
This anſwer ſignified nothi ing 3 or, rather, it 
formally announced, that the _ would not EE 
ſend away the troops. Obvious as was t 
meaning, and cont as was the ail: 
ſimulation 3 yet, as it came from the ſove- 
reign, the fountain of fortune and honours, 
ſome of the ſupple hands of the deputies ap- 
plauded. But, Mirabeau was not to be 
cajoled by ſuch ſhallow fallacy. Gentlemen, 
ſaid he, impatiently, the goodneſs of the 
$ king's heart is ſo well known, that we might 
tranquilly confide in his virtue, did he always 


act from himſelf —But, the aſſurances of 


the king are no guarantee for the conduct 
of his miniſters, who have not ceaſed to 
_ © miſlead his good diſpoſition. —And have we 
© yet to learn, that the habitual confidence of 
the french in their king is leſs a virtue than 
"EO m e ee 
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Who b us is ignorant, in fact, 
it is our blind, giddy inconſideration, 


has led us from century to century, from 
« fault to fault, to the criſis that now afflictse 


eyes, if we have not reſolved to be head- 


_ * ſtrong children 1 e till the. "wy oi "4 


Hime 
Ihe reply of the Ling is a poli eu ; 
» The miniſtry would have it regarded only 
a8 a ſimple form of aſſurance and goodn eſs; 


and they have affected to think, that we 


* have made our demand, without attaching 

* much intereſt to it's ſucceſs, and only to ap- 
$ pear to have. made it. It is neceſſary to 
© undeceive the miniſtry—Certainly, my opi- 
nion is, not to fail in the confidence and re- 
* ſpe&t which we owe to the virtues of the 
* king ; but I likewiſe adviſe, that we be no 
© more inconſiſtent, timid, and. wavering in 
our meaſures,—Certainly, there is no need 
« to deliberate on the removal propoſed; for, 
61 in ſhort, notwithſtanding the king's anſwer, 
© we will not go to Noyon, nor to Soifſons— 
We haye not demanded this permiſſion ; nor 
will we, becauſe it is ſcarcely probable, that 

we ſhould ever deſire to place ourſelves be- 

tween 


1 
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4 tweed ties or three bodies c Agb . 
aris, and thoſe which might . 
om Flanders and Alſace. We. 


* wii h ae, 


6 858 ee the! removal of the 


that was the object of our addreſs We : 


have notaſked permiſſion to flee before them; 


* but only that they ſhould be ſent from the 


capital. And it is not for ourſelves, that we 


have made this demand; for they know. | 


very well, that it was ſuggeſted by a concern 
for the general intereſt, not by any ſenti- 


ment of fear. At this moment, the preſence 
* of the troops diſturbs the public order, and 


may produce the moſt melancholy events. 
Our removal, far from preventing, would, 
on the contrary, only aggravate the evil. It is 
neceſſary, then, to reſtore peace, in ſpite of 
$ the friends of diſorder; it is neceſſary, to be 
conſiſtent with ourſelves; and to be ſo, we 
have only to adhere to one line of conduct, 

* which is to inſiſt, without relaxing, that the 
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to obtain it: „ 
This ſpeech, Ae on as vo of 
july, produced no further deciſion in the 
aſſembly, though it wy the enen bas the”. 
nen fixt to a Point. 
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But things were now drawing rapidly to 4 
exiſis; for this very day Necker, who had been 


retained in place, only to hoodwink the peo- 
ple, was diſmiſſed, with an injunction not to 


mention his diſmiſſion; and to leave the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours. Theſe orders 
he-ſervilely obeyed ; and, with all the promp- 
titude of perſonal fear, ſaid, without the leaſt 
emotion, to the nobleman, who brought the 
king's commands, we ſhall meet this even- 
ing at the council; and continued to converſe, 
in his uſual ſtrain of ſmoothneſs, with the 
company at dinner. Miſerable weakneſs ! 
This man, who profeſſed himſelf the friend 
of the people, and who had ſo lately promiſed 
to live or die with them, had not, when 
brought to the teſt, ſufficient magnanimity to 
warn them where danger threatened—For he 
muſt have known, that this diſmiſſion was 
the ſignal of hoſtilities; yet, fleeing like a 
felon, he departed in diſguiſe, keeping the 
ſecret with all the caution of cowardice.“ 

The next day, the appointment of the' new 
n, men er eee to the 


eee 


i ee 


. Th 
public, made it known to the people; who 


viewed with melancholy horrour the awful ho- 
rizon, where had long been gathering the ſtorm, 


now ready to burſt on their devoted heads, 
The agitation of the public mind, indeed, re- 


ſembled a troubled ſea; which, having been 


put in niotion by a raging tornado, gradually 


ſwells, until the whole element, wave rolling 


on wave, exhibits one unbounded commotion, 


All eyes were now opened, all faw the ap- | 
proaching blaſt; the hollow murmurs of 


which had inſpired a ns terrour for ſome 
time paſt, + 


It had been 3 the 1 at thi . 


Hotel. do- Ville, as a regulation of the Gard. 


Bourgeoiſe, that twelve hundred men ſhould 
be raiſed at a time, to be relieved every week :; 
and the capital having been divided, at the 
election, into ſixty diſtricts, only twenty 


would be called out of each. And it was fur- 


ther reſolved, that the diſtricts ſhould reſt em- 


bodied until the entire - evacuation of the 


troops, excepting thoſe who formed the com- 


mon compliment of the guards, The follow- 


ing day it was decreed ; an addreſs was voted - 
to the national aſſembly, to requeſt their me- 


_ fliation with the king, to ſanction immediately 


the 
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the city Winti and the fittings of the com: 
mittee were adjourned till monday, the 1 zth. 
But ſome of the electors, having heard on ſun- 
day, that the populace were all repairing to the 
Hotel- de-Ville, haſtened there about fix o'clock 
in the evening, and found the hall indeed 
crowded with people of all conditions. A 
thouſand confuſed voices demanded arms, | 
and orders to ſound the rocfin. e 
At eight o'clock, the patrol guard was 
e at the Hatel-de-Ville, and the multi- 
tude preſſed on the ſoldiers to diſarm them; 
redoubling the cry for arms at the moment; 
and even threatened to ſet fire to the hall. 
But, ſtill obſerving ſome reſpect for ſubordi- 
nation, they demanded, a little imperiouſly, it 
is true, an order, in virtue of which, the 
citizens might arm themſelves to repulſe the 
danger that menaced the capital—and amidſt 
| theſe clamours, ſeveral precipitate reports 
painted, in the moſt "Ry pa this 
danger. | | 
One of the crowd ſaid, thing no ſooner had 
the news. of the diſmiſſion of Necker reached 
Paris, than the people haſtened to a ſculptor's, 
and, ſeizing the buſts of that miniſter, and of 
the duke of Orleans, they were now actually 
omrying 85 . the ſtreets:— Another 
1 
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informed chem, "I the multitude had ruſhed 


into the different theatres, at the hour of open» 
ing them, and required, that they ſhould be 
inſtantly ſhut ;* and that in conſequence! all 
the ſpectators had been ſent away: A third 


| announced four cannons, placed at the entrance 


of the Champs Ely/#es, with their cannoneers 


ready to light their matches, which were to 
begin the combat ; and that theſe four cannons 


were ſupported by a regiment of cavalry» 


which, advancing under the command of the 


prince de Lambeſc to the place of Louis 15th, 
was: ſtationed by the bridge that. leads to the 


Thuilleries. He added alſo, that a cavalier. 
of this regiment, paſſing by a ſoldier of the 
french guards, had fired his piſtol at him; 
and, that the prince de Lambeſc himſelf had 
galloped into the garden, ſabre in hand, fol- 
lowed by a detachment, who put to flight the 
old men, women, and children, that were. 
peaceably taking their cuſtomary walk ; nay, 
that he had actually killed, with his own: 
hand, an old man, who was eſcaping from . 
the tumult. The reporter, it is 1 forgot ; 


This is an event much more rent at Pars 0 has n | 


would be in Londees. 
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the clay with | the — that were Winn 
ready, near the buildings which were not 
finiſhed. Startled, perhaps, by this reſiſtance, 
and deſpifing the mob, that he expected, only 
by his preſence, to have intimidated, in a 
delirium, moſt probably, of terrour and 
aſtoniſhment, he wounded an unarmed man, 
ho fled before him. Be that as it may, this 
wanton outrage excited the indignation ne- 
_y to fire every ſpirit, 

The electors being Mill preſſed for arms, 
| and unable to furniſh them, at eleven o'clock 
_ decreed, that the diſtricts ſhould be im- 
mediately convoked ; and that they would 
repair to all the poſts of armed citizens, to beg 
them, in the name of their country, to avoid 
all ſpecies of riot. But this was not the mo- 
ment to talk of peace, when all were making 
ready for battle. The tumult now became 
general. To arms! To arms! re-echoed 
from all quarters and the whole city was 
inſtantly in motion, ſeeking for weapons of 
defence. Whilſt the women and children 

rent the air with ſhrieks and lamentations, the 


| cannons were | fired; and the Yoc/ins of the 
7 different 
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Sifferent pariſh churches joined by degrees, — 


excite, and continue, the univerſal alarm. 


Still all their thoughts were turned on Saf : 
five meaſures, Many of the citizens, by 
ranſacking the warehouſes of arms, and catch-: 
ing up ſpits and pokers, appeared with wea - 
pons in their hands to ſecond their determinate 
countenances; and being joined by ſome of: 


the french guards, more completely accoutred, 
forced-thoſe foreign mercenaries, who had firſt. 
awakened their fury, to retreat, fleeing like 


the beaſts of the deſert, before the bold and 


generous lion. Though victorious in this: 
midnight fray, becauſe determined to conquer, 


ſtill they had fcarcely any fire arms; and 
were as inexpert in the uſe of thoſe they found, 
as the inhabitants of capitals. commonly are 


But indignation made each of them, ſo reſtleſs 


was their courage, ſeize ſomething to defend 
himſelf with : hammers, axes, ſhovels, 


pikes, all were ſought for, and clenched in- 


hands nerved by heroiſm; yes, by true 
heroiſm, for perſonal ſafety was RRP. 


in the common danger. Wives aſſiſted to 
beat out pikes for their huſbands, and children 


ran about to pile up ſtones in readineſs for to-- 
morrow. To increaſe the apprehenſions ß 
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the alght, one of the barriers wab ſet on fire 
and a band of deſperate robbers, taking ad- 
vantage of the confuſion, began to pillage 
ſome. houſes, To arms! was the ery of 
danger, and the watch-word of the city for 
ho could cloſe their eyes? Whilſt the tocſin 
drowyning the murmurs of rage,” and ee 
made the confuſion ſolemm. 
Different ſounds excited difforent emotions 
at Verſailles; for there the heart, beating 
high with exultation, gave way to the moſt 
intemperate joy. Already the courtiers ima- 

gined, that the whole miſchief was cruſhed, 
and that they had the afſembly at their merey. 

I Intoxicated by ſucceſs," a little too ſoon 
reckoned on, the queen, the count d'Artois, 
and their favourites, viſited the haunt of the 
_ bribed rufftans, who were lurking in ambuſh, 
ready to fall upon their prey; encouraging 
them by an engaging affability of behaviour, 
and more ſubſtantial marks of favour, to forget 
every conſideration, but their commands. 
And ſo flattered were they by the honied 
words, and coquetiſh ſmiles of the queen, 
that they promiſed, as they drained the cup in 
her honour, not to ſheath their ſwords, till 


cond was . to b and the 
n | © national 
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national 6 1 With ſavag⸗ 
ferocity they danced to the ſound of muſie 
attuned to ſlaughter, whilſt plans of death. and 
devaſtation gave the zeſt to the orgies, that 
worked up their animal ſpirits to the higheſt 
pitch. After this account, any reflections on 
the baneful effects of power, or on the un- 
_ reſtrained indulgence of pleaſure, that could 
thus baniſh tenderneſs from the female boſom, 
and harden the human heart, would be * ] 
inſult to the reader's ſenſibilit : 
How ſilent is now Verſailles he Golita- ; 
ry foot; that mounts the fumptuous ſtair-caſe, 
reſts on each landing-place, whilſt the eye tra- 
verſes the void, almoſt expecting to ſee the 
ſtrong images of fancy burſt into life. — The 
train of the Louiſes, like the poſterity of _ 
the Banquoes, paſs in ſolemn ſadneſs; point- 
ing at the nothingneſs of grandeur, fading . 
away on the cold canvaſs, which covers the 
nakedneſs of the ſpacious walls—whilſt the. 
gloomineſs of the atmoſphere gives a deeper 
ſhade to the gigantic figures, that ſeem to be 
ſinking into the embraces of deatn. 
_ _ Warily entering the endleſs apartments, | 
| half ſhut up, the fleeting ſhadow of the pen- _ 
tive Wakes reflected in * glafles, that 
* vainly 
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ealnly gleam in every ating kacken che 
nerves, without appalling the heart; though 
laſoi vious pictures, in which grace varniſhes 
voluptuouineſs, no longer ſeductive, ſtrike 
continually home to the boſom the melancho- 
ly moral, that anticipates the frozen leſſon of 
experience. The very air is chill, ſeeming to 
clog the breath; and the waſting dampneſs 
of deſtruction appears to be ſtealing into the 8 
vaſt pile, on every fide, 

Ihe oppreſſed heart ſeeks for relief in the 

garden ; but even there the ſame images glide 
along the wide neglected walks—all is fear- 
fully ſtill; and, if a little rill creeping through 
the gathering moſs down the caſcade, over 
which it uſed to ruſh, bring to mind the de- 
ſeription of the grand water works, it is only 
to excite a languid ſmile at fe ms Oy. 
to equal nature. 

Lo! this was the 92 5 of the great king ! 
the abode of magnificence! Who has 
broken the charm ?—Why does it now inſpire 
only pity Why ;—becauſe nature, ſmiling 
around, preſents to the imagination materials 


to build farms, and hoſpitable manſions, 


where, without raifing idle admiration, that 


| —_— will 8 which opens the heart to 
$ V: Pene⸗ 
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benevolence; ant! that induſtry which rende 

lunocent pleaſufe fiveets 
Weeping—ſearcely codfclbius that 1 weogk 

O Frites! over the veſtiges of thy former op- 
preſſion ; which, ſeparating man from man 
with a fence of iron; ſophiſticated all; and 
made many completely wretched ; I tremblez 

| leſt I ſhould meet ſome unfortunate being, 
fleeing from the deſpotiſm of licentious free- 
dom, hearing the ſnap of the guillotine at his 
heels ; merely becauſe he was once noble, or 
has afforded an aſylum to thoſe, whoſe only 

crime is their name—and, if my pen ; tha 
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bound with eagerneſs to record the day, that 
levelled the Baſtille with the duſt, making the 
towers of deſpair tremble to their baſe ; the | 
recollection, that ſtill the abbey is appropri- | 
ated to hold the victims of revenge and ſuſpi-| _ 

cion, palſies the hand that would fain do juſ- 
tice to the aſſault, which tumbled into heaps| 
of ruins walls that ſeemed to mock the reſiſt. 
leſs force of time. Down fell the temple 0 N 
deſpotiſm; but - deſpotiſm has not been bu- 
ried in it's ruins—Unhappy country! — when 
will thy children ceaſe to tear thy boſom !— 
| When will a change of opinion, producing a 
_ of morals, render thee truly free ?—| 
„ | When} 
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When will truth give life to real 8 
mity, and juſtice place equality on a ſtable 
ſeat When will thy ſons truſt, becauſe they 
deſerve- to be truſted; and private virtue be- 
come the guarantee of patriotiſm ? Ah !— 
when will thy government become the moſt 
perfect, becauſe thy: citizens are the moſt vir- 


tuous ! | WAS = 
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EARLY in the morning of the 13th,” the 


electors haſtened to the centre of the general 


alarm, the bitel-de-ville, and, urged by the ne- 
eeſſity of the moment; paſſed the decrees, un- 
der deliberation, for the immediate embody= 
ing the garde-bourgeoiſe, without waiting for 
the requeſted ſanction of the national aſſem- 
bly. The greater number then withdrew, to 
convoke their diſtricts; whilſt the few that 
remained endeavoured to calm the tumult, 
that was every moment augmenting, by in- 
forming the people of this decree ; reprefent- 
ing at the ſame time, to the citizens, the cogent 

motives which ſhould induce them to ſepa- 

rate, and each repair to kis own diſtrict to be 
1 M 4 Een rolled. 
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| eneniled. But the crowd again called. for 
arms, pretending, that there was a great num 
ber concealed in an arfenal, which nobody 


| could point cut. To quiet theſe clamours for 


a moment, the people were referred to the 
prevot des marchands *, He accordingly came, 


and requeſted, that the multitude would con- 


firm his nomination. to the function, which 


his maj jeſty had confided to him, A general 
acclamation was the ſignal of their conſent ; 
and the aſſembled. electors immediately turn- 


ed their attention to the ſerious bulineſs me 


Aber then eſtabliſhed 3 


mittee, to keep up a conſta 


her nanent. can 
intercourſe with 


che different diſtricts, to which the citizens 


were again exhorted inſtantly to return, with 
all the arms they had collected; that thoſe 


arms might be properly diſtributed amongſt 
the pariſian militia. But, it was impoſſible to 


purſue. theſe, important © deliberations, with, 


any degree of order, for. a freſh multitude was, 


continually ruſhing forward, to report, freſh 
intelligence; often falſe or exaggerated, and 


always alarming. The barriers, they, were 


told, were on fire; a religious houſe had been, 


.fJçJç0ç0ç0ß0ͤ Tow, 
; pillaged ; 
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pillaged; and a hoſtile force, was on 1 the road, 
in full march, to fall upon the citizens, An 
immenſe number of coaches, waggons, and 
other carriages, were actually brou ght to the 
door of the hotel; and the demands of the 
concourſe, who had been ſtopped going out 
of Paris, mingling with the cries of the multi- 
tude, eager to be led towards the troops, 
whoſe approach had been announced, were 
only drowned by the more lively inſtances of 
the deputies of the ſixty diſtricts, demanding 
arms and ammunition, to render them active. 

To appeaſe them, and gain time, the mayor 
promiſed, if they would be tranquil till five 
o'clock. in the evening, then to diſtribute a 
number of fuſils; which were to be furniſhed 
by the director of a manufaQtory, _ 

Theſe aſſurances produced a degree of — 
Taking advantage of it, the committee deter- | 


mined, that the parifian militia, for the pre- Z 


| ſent, ſhould conſiſt of 48,000 citizens ;. and 
that the officers: ſhould be named by each diſ- 
trick. Many ſubordinate decrees alſo paſſed, 
all tending to prevent the diſaſters naturally 
produced by confuſion ; and to provide for 
the ſubſiſtence of the city. The french guards, 


_ who wad during, the night aſſiſted the citi- 
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Zens, now came to teſtify their attachment ta 
the common cauſe; and to beg to be enrolled 
with them. The commander of the city 
watch, a military body, likewiſe preſented 
himſelf; to aſſure the committee, that the 
troops under his direction were diſpoſed to 


obey their orders, and alliſt! in . 8 


city. _ 
Among the carriages ſtopped was one of 


the prince de Lambeſc. The people imagined, 


that” they had caught the prince himſelf; and, 
when they were convinced of their miſtake, 
it was impoſſible to ſave the coach, though 
the horſes were put into a neighbouring ſta- 
ble; ; and the portmanteau, carefully detached, 
was lodged in the hall. This trivial circum- 
ſtance is worthy | of notice, becauſe it ſhows 
the reſpect then paid to property; and that 
the public mind was entirely fixed on thoſe 
grand objects, which abſorb private paſſions 
and intereſts. Stung alſo to the quick by the 
inſulting diſregard of their claims, the people 
forcibly felt an indignant ſenſe of injuſtice, | 
which rendered the ſtrupgle heroie. 
Preparations of a warlike caſt were made 


during the whole courſe of this day; and 
 pyery thing was cancel with a degree of 


prudence | | 


rudence ſcar ely to bh been esl lid! 
fuch impetuoſity. Trenches were thrown' up, L 
ſeveral of the ſtreets unpaved, and barricadoes' | 
formed in the ſuburbs—Defence 1 was the ſole” 
object of every perſon” 8 thoughts, and de- 
riding perſonal danger, all were preparing to 
ſell their lives at a dear rate, fürbiſning up 
old weapons, or forging new. The old men, 
women, and children, were employed in mak. 

ing pikes; whilſt the able bodied men paraded' 
the ſtreets, in an orderly 1 manner, with moſt 

reſolute looks, yet avoiding. every kind of 
violence: there was, in fact, an inconceiva- 
ble ſolemnity in the quick ſtep of a torrent of 
men, all directing their exertions to one 
point, which diſtinguiſhed this riſing of the 
dreh from what is commonly termed 4 
riot. Equality, indeed, was then firſt eſtab- 
liſhed by an univerſal ſympathy; and men of 
all ranks joining in the throng, thoſe of the 
firſt could not be diſcriminated by any pecu- 
liar decency of demeanour, fuch n nu : 
dignity pervaded the whole maſs, _ 

A quantity of powder had been carried to 
the hotel-de-ville, which the populace, for 
the moſt unruly always collected round this 
central ſpot, would probably have blown up 

pa in 


in ſeizing, if a cmragecus eleQor* had not, 
at the continual riſk of his life, inſiſted on 
diſtributing it regularly to the people. This 
5 engaged their attention a ſhort time; but in 
the evening the demand for arms became more 
i EAR than ever, mingled with a hoarſe ery 
of. perfidy- and treaſon, levelled againſt the 
| mayor ; which, for a while, was ſilenced by 
the arrival of a number of military cheſts, 
thought to contain arms, and theſe were ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe promiſed by the mayor. Every 
poſſible precaution was immediately taken by 
the electors, to have them ſpeedily conveyed 
into the cellar, that they might be given to-thoſe 
Who knew beſt how to make uſe of them; 
inſtead of being caught up by the uoſkilful 
The french guards had merited the confidence 
of the citizens; and four members of the 
committee, after ſome deliberation, were ap- 
pointed to haſten to them, to requeſt that 
they would come and take charge of the 
diſtribution, In ſhort, great preparations were 


„This man, the abbe Lefebure, remained all night, and 
the greater part of the next day, ſtanding over a barrel of 
gun - powder, perſiſting to keepofthe people, with undaunted 
courage, though ſeveral of them, to torment him, brought 
pipes to ſmoke near it; and one e a a LRN cloſe 

* that ſet fire to his hoix, TE | 


made, 


in the preſence of a concourſe. of people, and 5 


Fin to contain only pieces of old 


of the multitude, whoſe courage a 


{ulpicion of treaſon. gn the, part of the mayor 
was extended to the whole committee, whom 
they threatened to blow up in their hall. 


Salle, now. obſerved, * that che greateſt in- 
convenience in their preſent. cruel ſituation. 
was the want of order, and ſubordination; 
and that a correſpondence of the different 
parts of the grand machine, ſo neceſſary 
to promote expedition and ſucceſs, could 
not ſubſiſt without a commander, known 
Land acknowledged by the public: for 


Fall the citizens, become ſoldiers, are per- 
* petually,” he adds, expoſed to ſpend their 
* zeal and intrepidity in ſuperfluous efforts; 


© ſometimes even counteracting their own de- 


* ſigns, It is neceſſary then to name a gene- 
tral of the firſt abilities and experience; I am, 


n a thi en worthy of your 


choice, 


ticks, and ch, ite rubbiſh, the ene 
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* choice; though 1 offer all that 1 can offer, 
muy fortune and my life ; and mall willing 

ſſerve in any poſt.” This motion produced 

a new diſcuſſion; and the duke d Aumont 

was appointed commander in chief. But, 

he half declining it, though he tried to pro- 
craſtinate his refuſal, the poſt devolved to the 
marquis de la Salle, who had been unani- 
mouſly named ſecond ; and he entered imme- | 
diately on the (hats of this important 
truſt. And this nomination contributed to 
fupport the exertions of the committee; for 
in ſpite of the chaotic ſhock, 'which ſeemed 
to have thrown into confuſion all the parts 
of this great city, the centre of union' formed 
at the 4dte/-de-ville, by the aſſembling of the 
electors, was in a great meaſure the ſalvation 
of the public. This municipal power, created 
by circumſtances, and tacitly conſented to by 
the citizens, eſtabliſhed a great degree of order 
ang obedience, even in the midſt of terrour 
and anarchy. The garde-bourgeoiſe had been 
aſſembled in all the diftrits; and the patrols 
relieved with the greateſt exactneſs. The 
ſtreets were illuminated, to prevent confuſion 
or diſmay during the night ; private property 


Was . and all the poſts carefully ſuper- 
f _ Innes; 1 
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| intended 3 hut, at the . every carriage 
and every perſon was ſtopped, and obliged to go 
to the bgtel-de-ville to give an account of them= 


| ſelves. The public particularly miſtruſted the 


deſign of thoſe who were going to Verſailles, or 
coming from it. Deputations had been regu- 
| larly ſent, to inform the national aſſembly of 
| the diſturbances, which their danger and the 
dread of a ſiege had occaſioned in Paris, and 
of the meaſures purſued to reſtrain the head- 
long fury of the people. 

The national afſembly, indeed, now ap- 
peared with the dignified aſpect becoming the 
fathers of their country ; ſeeing their own 
danger, without timidly ſhrinking. from the 
line of conduct, which had provoked the 
violence of the court: and the preſident, an 
old man, not being thought equal to the 
preſent toils of office, a 8 was 
_ appointed, _. 

+ [2AM this poſt, the marquis la Bare was 
choſen : a deputy for. ſeveral reaſons popular. 
In America, where he voluntarily riſked 
his life and fortune, before the french nation 
eſpouſed their cauſe, he had acquired certain 
juſt prineiples of government; and theſe he 
e to the extent of his underſtanding, 

T1. which 


0 ready diftingyiſh 


which was ſomewhat confi 
great integrity of heart, though 10t 
out his portion of the national vanity. Hetad al- 
ed himſelf at the meeting of 
the notables, by detecting, and expoling the 
peeulation of Calonne, and oppofing the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the cunt d. Artois. 
Governed by the ſame n 
poſed; likewiſe, during their fittings, fome 
bold plans of reform, calculated to reduce the 
public revenue, and leſſen the grievances of 
the nation, at the fame. ftroke.—Amongſt 
_ theſe was a motion for the abolition of the 
Baſtille, and other ſtate priſons, throughout 
the kingdom; and the ſuppreffion of lertres de 
carher. And ſtill having the ſame objects in 
view, he, the very day the King's ſneering 
reply was received (the rith), laid before 
the affembly a propoſal for a v#ctar ATION 
OF RIGHTS, ſimilar to that of ſome of the 
american ſtates. The marquis de Condorcet 
had publiſhed a declaration of this kind, to 
inſtruct the deputies, previous to their meet- 
ing. La Fayette had tranſmitted u copy of 
his declaration of rights to the aſſembled elec- 
tots, to be read to the people; ant nothing 
could” be better adapted to keep them firm, 
tellin 8 


motives, he had pro- 


Tc 


telling them to what point they ought to 
adhere, than the ſhort addreſs with which 
it commenced.— Call to mind the ſen- 


new lebe; We recognized whe 45 | 


| «knows it; and, to bs free, it is ee : 


« that ſhe wills it“ .“ 


Mirabeau, even hilt CG hath 
ouſly the dignity of the national aſſembly, felt 
a pang of envy, that another ſhould” bring 
forward ſuch an important buſineſs, as the 
ſketch of a new conſtitution ; avowedly that 
the world might know how they had been 
employed, and what they were conteſting for, 
ſhould they en _ Yictinns 10 een oe 
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It was Apel . now for the ee We 
bly. not to ſee in the change of the miniſtry 
the danger at hand, the approach of which 


| ſome had affected to treat as a chimera... 


termined, however, to continue their — 1 
in the very face of ſuch hoſtile preparations 
7 Tg ads Any CRIED pi: a | 


UGObd 
. Lally Tolendal aid of La Fayette, at "this 2 that 
he ſpoke of liberty as he had deſended it.“ 


(ns 
their ſafety, t they ſent to inform the king £1 
the diſturbances /{ at Paris; and to poim out 
the evils which menaced the ſtate, if the 
troops that inveſted the metropolis were not 
ſent to more diſtant quarters: offering, at 
the ſame time, to throw themſelves between 
the army and the eitizens, to endeavour to 
ward off the calamities that were likely to 
enſue. But the king, obſtinately bent to ſup- 
port the preſent meaſures, or controlled by 
the cabal, replied, that he was the only 
judge of the neceſſity. of withdrawing the 
troops; and, treating the offered interpoſi- 
tion of the deputies with the moſt ineffable 
contempt, told them, * that they could be of 
n no uſe at Paris, and were neceſſary at Ver- 
( ſailles, to purſue thoſe important labours, 
© which he ſhould continue to recommend.“ 
This anſwer was no ſooner communicated, 
than La Fayette moved, that the preſent 
miniſtry ſhould be declared reſponſible for the 
\ . conſequence of their obſtinacy : and the aſſem- 
bly further decreed, that Necker and the reſt 

of the miniſtry, who had juſt been ſent away, 
carried with, them. their eſteem and regret:— 
that, alarmed by the apprehenſions of danger 


, produced MF: the PT of the king, they 
would 


( )) 
| would not exaſe to aug en me ref 


bankruptcy In ſhort, - the aſſembly 


lic. Ks 
Seil the court, ;defolling hs 


ſeemed to be driving them to the def ion 
that always conquers, ſtimulated the king to 


perſiſt in the proſecution of the meaſures, 
which they had prevailed on him to adopt. 


The aſſembly, thus rendered vigilant by the 
various tokens, that the criſis was arrived, 


which -was to determine their perſonal and 
political fate, in which that of their country 


Nu 


They | 'repented! tele! dart wag N 
that no e power can ſubſiſt be- 
tween the king and the national aſſembly:— 
and that the publir debt, having been/placed 
under the ſafe - guard of french honour, the 
nation not refuſing to pay the intereſt of it, 
no power had a right to utter the infamous 


declared, that they perſiſted in their former 

decrees: and that the preſent reſolves ſnould 
be preſented to the king, by the preſident, 
and e for the information” 925 Ng: ws 


_ remonſttances of the aſſembly, and untobched | 
by the apprehenſions of the people, which 5 


8 


land = their odds Sor dba of the wks 
© lic again warming the hearts of frenchmen, 
© x brave and generous people would erect on 
Sh mw tomb, as an immortal trophy, a pn 


5 of Cents. Ove civilization 1 is be mere 
ſtopped by the maſſbere « a wum ndivi- 
© duals.” Wee 
Whatever ige flaws 1 the object yp 1 
the court, reſpecting che national aflembly, 
which was 2 the ſlaughter er impriſon- 
cert their theories of 8 it is r, „that 
aſpect; and their efcape was owing to the 
courage and reſolution of the people; for the 
_ or the der; wme ed er end 


Powe 
8 „„ 
It was 2 circumffance favourable to the 
people, and the cauſe of humanity, that the 
want of common foreſight in the court pre» 
| . vented their guarding againſt reſiſtance. Fos 
ſo negligent were they, that the citizens, who 
were early in the morning of the 1 4th: every 
where fcouring about in ſearch of arms, re- 
queſted of the committee an order to demand 3 
thoſe they heard were ſtored up at the HH tt L 
des invalides ;, and one of the electors was ac» 
cordingly ſent with them, to deſire the go» 
vernor to give up to the nation all the arms 
and ammunition committed to his care. He 
replied, that a body of citizens having already 
been with him, he had ſent to Verfailles for 
orders, and entreated them to wait till the 
return of the courier, whom he expected in - 
hooded e es This anſwer at 
firſt ſatisfied the people, who were preparing 
to wait contentedly, till one of them obſerv - 
ing, that this was not a day to loſe time, 
they inſiſted on entering immediately; and = 
inſtantly made themſelves maſters. of all 
arms they found, to the amount of 90,000 
muſkets, and fix pieces of cannon, A con= ] 
Gerais: quantity of different ſorts of arms 8 
5 N's R | were 1 
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( 180 . 
were alſo carried away from the 1 : 
by a leſs orderly party; and fell into the 
hands of vagabonds, Who always: mix in a 
tumult, merely becauſe it is a tumult. aan 
hundred and fifty perſons of this deſcription 
had been diſarmed the preceding night at 
the botel-deville, where they had dropped 
afleep on the ſtairs and benches, ſtupiſied by 
the brandy they had ſtolen: but, when they 
awoke, and requeſted work, not having any 
money or bread, they were ſent to aſſiſt in 
the making of pikes, and the fabricating of 
other weapons, which required little ſkill. 
None of the citizens appeared, in fact, with- 
out ſome eapon, however uncouth, to bran- 
diſh defiance, whilſt fixty thouſand men, 
enrolled and diſtributed in different compa- 
nies, were armed in a more orderly, though 
not in a more warlike manner. The army 

of liberty now, indeed, aſſumed a very for- 
midable appearance; yet the cabinet, never 
doubting of ſucceſs, neglected in the thought- 
lefineſs of ſecurity, the only way left to oblige 
the rouſed people to accept of any terms. 
Paris, that immenſe city, ſecond, perhaps, 
to none in the world, had felt a ſcarcity of 


(wy 


bread” {+ Tome” time, and now had: not au 
dient flour to ſupport the nente four 


5 o_ to come . 
If, therefore, the Abella aN bad 


eut off tlie ſupplies, the citizens would hare 


been reduced to the alternative of ſtarving, or 
marching in confuſion to fight his army, be- 
fore they could have been diſciplined for a 
regular action. But directed only by the de- 
ee ſentiments of tyranny, they deemed 

EL we. aſſaſſination 


* The ſupplying of Paris with proviſion always depended 
on a nice arrangement of circumſtances, capable of being 
controlled by the government of the ſtate, It is not like 
London, and other great £ities, the local poſition of which 
| was previouſly pointed ont by nature, and of which the wel- 

fare depends on the great and perpetual movements of com- 
_ merce, which they themſelves regulate. To cut off the pro- 
viſion from London, you muſt block up the port, and inter- 
dict in an open manner an intercourſe, on hich the wealth 
of the nation in a great meaſure depends, Paris, on the 
contrary, might be famiſhed in a few days by a ſeeret order 
of the court, All the people of the place would feel the 
effect, and no perſon be able to aſcertain the cauſe, Theſe 
conſiderations render it eaſy to account for the continued 
ſcarcity of proviſion in Paris during the ſummer of 1789. 
No perſon can doubt, but the court viewed the revolution 
with horrour; and that, among the meaſures which they 


took to prevent it, they would not overlook ſo obvious an 


expedient, as that of cutting of the ſupplies from the 
capital; as they ſuppoſed the people would lay the blame 

on the new order of things, and thus be diſguſted with Ip 
terolution. | 


{i ) 


5 affoſſination the 5 ſpeedy method of bring= MM 
ing the conteſt to an end favourable to their 
deſigns. Unaccuſtomed to govern freemen, = 
they dreamt not of the energy of a nation 
ſhaking off it's fetters ; or, if their claſſical 
reveries had taught them a reſpect for man, 
whilſt reading the account of that brave hand- 
ful of ſpartans, who drove back, at the 
ſtraits of Thermopylæ, millions of marſhalled 
flaves ; they had no conception, that the cauſe 
of liberty was ſtill the ſame, and that men 
obeying her impulſe will always be able to 
reſiſt the attacks of al the enervated merce- | 
naries of the globe. 
The imaginations. of the pariſians, Full of 
plots, created hourly many of the objects of 
terrour from which they ſtarted ; though the | 
troops being in motion around Paris naturally 
produced many falſe alarms, that their ſuſpici- 
oustemper might have exaggerated Cufficiently, 
without the help of invention. Various ac- 
counts of maſſacres and aſſaſſinations were 
conſequently brought to the botel-deville, 


which inflamed the people, though afterwards 
they proved to be the idle rumours of fear. 
Thus much, however, appeared certain; a 
ra of huſfars had actually been ſeen 
* 0 : | hovering 


85 00 


hovering about the entranes öf tis: Radll 


Saint- Antoine, who diſappeared when wy 
companies of the french guards approached. 
The people of the ſame fauxbourg obſerved 
| alſo, that the cannons of the Baſtille were 
turned towards their ſtreet, On receiving 
this information, a meſſage was ſent from the 
committee to the governor of the Baſtille, to 
expoſtulate with him; and one to each of 
che diſtricts, deſiring them to ſound an alarm 
throughout, to break up the pavement of the 
ſtreets, dig ditches, and oppoſe every obſtacle, 
in their power, to the entrance of the troops. 
But, thou gh the accounts of the hoſtile de- 
meanour of ſome of the detachments in the 
ſkirts of Paris excited terrour, there was ftill 
reaſon to doubt the real diſpoſition of the 
ſoldiery; for a conſiderable number, belong- 
ing to different regiments, had prefented 
| themſelves at the barriers with arms and bag- 
gage, declaring their decided intention to en- 
ter into the ſervice of the nation. They were 
received by the diſtricts, and conducted to the 
bitel-dewville ; and the committee diſtributed 
them amongſt the national troops, with the 
precaution poo to guard again the furs 
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The deputation, ſent to the Baſtille, now | 
returned, to give an account of their miſſion, 
They informed the committee, that the peo- 
ple, rendered furious by the menacing poſi- 
tion of the cannon, had already ſurrounded 
the walls; but that they had entered without 
| much difficulty, and were conducted to the 
_ governor, whom they had requeſted to change 
the diſpoſition of his cannons ; and that the 
reply he gave was not as explicit as they could 
have wiſhed. _ They then demanded to paſs 
into the ſecond court, and did not without 
great difficulty obtain permiſſion. The little 
drawbridge, they continued, was let down; 
but the great one, which led to this court 
yard was raiſed, and they entered by an iron 
gate, opened at the call of the governor. In 


N | this court they had ſeen three cannons ready 
b for action, with two cannoneers, thirty-ſix 
1 ſwiſs, and a dozen of invalids, all under 


arms; and the ſtaff officers were alſo aſſem- 
bled. —They immediately ſummoned them, 
in the game of the honour of the nation, and 
for the ſake of their country, to change the 
direction of the cannons; and, at the in- 
ſtance even of the governor himſelf, all the 
cube and ſoldiers WY that the can» 8 
nong 


6185 . 
nons could not be fired, or wor 


make any uſe oſ their arms, unleſs they 7 

attacked. In ſhort, another deputation from 
one of the diſtricts had likewiſe been received 
with great politeneſs by the governor; and 
while they were taking ſome refreſnment, he 
had actually ordered the cannons to be drawn 
back ; and a moment after they were in- 
formed, that the order was obeyed. 

To calm the people, theſe very men de- 
ended the ſtair-caſe of the bdte/-de-ville, to 
proclaim the aſſurances they had received of 
the amicable intentions of the governor; but, 
Whilſt the trumpet was ſounding to demand 
ſilence, - the report of a cannon from the 
quarter of the Baſtille was heard; and at the 
{ame moment, an immenſe crowd precipitated 
themſelves into the ſquare, fronting the hotel, 
with the cry of treaſon. And to ſupport the 
charge, they brought with them a citizen, 
and a ſoldier of the french guards, both 
wounded. The rumour was, that fifteen or 
twenty more, wounded at the ſame time, 
were left to be taken care of, in different 
houſes on the way; for that the governor, 
Delaunay, had let down the firſt draw-bridge ' 
10 engage the people to APProaghy who were 
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demanding arms; and that they, entering | 
with confidence on this invitation, had im- 
medlately received a diſcharge of all the muſ- 
ketry of the fortreſs. This report, confirmed 
by che preſence of the two wounded men, 
demonſtrated to the committee the perfidy of 
the troops who guarded the Baſtille, and the 
neceſſity of ſending ſuecour to thoſe, who, 
without order or ſufficient force, had com- 


menced the attack. Mean time the fury of 


the people was directed againſt the mayor, 
who e weh by various ſubterfuges to 
appeaſe the rage which had been excited by 
his vain promiſes of procuring arms, He 
had, it is true, ſeveral times diſperſed the 
multitude by ſending them to different places 
with orders for arms, where he knew they 
were not to be found; and now, to ſilence 
the ſuſpicions that threatned to break out in 
ſome dreadful acts of violence, involving the 
whole committee in the ſame deſtruction, he 
offered to make one of the third deputation; 
the ſecond appearing to be detained, to re- 
monſtrate with Delaunay, and try to prevent 
an effuſion of blood. A drum and colours 
were ordered to attend chem, becauſe it was 
e that the want of ſome ſignal had 

; e prevented 
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commiſſion. 1 5 | 
Shortly after their Solar ann 17 55 
ſecond deputation returned, and informed the 
committee, that, in their way to the Baſtille, 
they had met a wounded citizen, carried by 
his companions, who informed them, that he 
had received a ſhot from a fuſil, fired from 
the Baſtille into the ſtreet St. Antoine; 


| and that immediately after they had been 


ſtopped by a crowd, who were guarding three 
invalids, taken firing on their fellow citizens, 
Judging by theſe events, added they, that the 
danger was increaſing, we haſtened our ſteps, _ 
animated by the hope of putting a ſtop to 
ſuch an unequal combat. Arrived within a 
hundred paces of the fortreſs, we perceived 
the ſoldiers on the towers firing upon the 
ſtreet St. Antoine, and we heard the report 
of the guns of the citizens in the court, diſ- 
charged on the garriſon. Drawing nearer, 
we made ſeveral ſignals to the governor, which 
were either unobſerved, or diſregarded, , We 
then approached the gate, and ſaw the people, 
almoſt all without any thing to defend them- 
ſelves, ruſhing forward expoſed to the briſk. 
ire of artillery, that hailed directly down 


(188 3 
upon them, making great eee We pre- 
vailed on thoſe who had arms, to ſtop firing 
for a moment, whilſt we reiterated our fignal | 
of peace; but the garrifon, regardleſs of it, 

._ continued their diſcharges, and we had the 
grief to ſee fall, by our hides, ſeveral of the 
people, whoſe hands we had ſtopped. ' The 
courage of the reſt, again inflamed by indig- 
nation, puſhed them forward. Our re- 

monſtrances, our prayers, had no longer any 

effect; and they declared, that it was not a 
deputation they now wiſhed for.—It was the ' 
fiege of the Baſtille—the deſtruction of that 
horrible priſon-—the death of the governor, 
that they demanded, with loud cries. Re- 
pulſed by theſe brave citizens, we partook 
their momentary indignation, ſo. fully juſti- 
fied by the abominable act of perfidy, with 
which they charged the governor,--They 
then repeated to us the information which 
has already reached you—that in the morn- 
ing a crowd having approached the Baſtille 
to demand arms, the governor had allowed a 
certain number to enter, and then had fired 


upon them. Thus the treaſon of the gover- 


nor had been the firſt ſignal of a war, that he 
, pcm had 5 5 with kis fellow citizens, 
1 „„ 


2 X 189 } 
and homie: willing to continue obſtinately; 7 


ſince he refuſed to attend to the deputation. 
Through all parts it was now reſounded. Let 
us take the Baſtille !=—And-five pieces of can- 
m conducted 12 4 wan enen 15 5 
ae time rb PAs third een e 
came back, and recounted, that, at the ſight of 
their white flag, one had been hoiſted on the top 
of the Baſtille, and the ſoldiers had grounded 
their arms that, under the auſpices of theſe 
enſigns of peace, the deputies had engaged the 
people, in the name of the permanent com- 
mittee; to retire to their diſtricts, and take the 
meaſures the moſt proper to re-eſtabliſh'tran- 

quillity—and, that this retreat was actually 
taking place; the people all naturally paſſing 
through the court where the deputation re- 
mained.— When, notwithſtanding the white 
emblem of a pacific diſpoſition, diſplayed on 
the tower, the deputies ſaw a piece of cannon 
planted directly at the court, and they re- 
ceived a ſudden diſcharge of muſketry, which 
killed three perſons at their feet that this 
atrocity, at the moment they were calm- 
ing the people, had thrown them into a tranſ- 
port of rage; and many of them had even 
held their bayonets at the breaſts of the depu- 
| ties; 
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ö foll wed by the cannons taken at the invalids, 


o eſcape, the people, who recognized him as 
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; faying,” you are alſo traitors; and have 
Angi us here that we might be mind 
5 oma killed and it would have been difficult 
them, if one of the deputies had not 
bid them obſerve, that they ſhared the ſame 
danger. The efferveſcence then abating, they 
haſtened back and met 300 of the french guards, 


all marching with a quick ſtep, crying that 
they were going to take the Baſtille, One 
of the deputies, who had been ſeparated from 


the reſt, further recited ;-—that having been 


obliged to ſcramble over the dead and dying 


an elector, deſired him to ſave himſelf.—for 


that the treaſon was manifeſt. * It is rather 


you, my friends, he replied, who ought to 


retire; you who hinder our ſoldiers and 


* cannons from entering this encumbered court, 


* where you are all going to periſh, for no 


« purpoſe.” But, that they interrupted him 


in a tranſport, exclaiming No No! out 


dead bodies will ſerve to fill up the tren. 
He therefore retired with the balls hiſſing 


about his ears. Theſe recitals, and the rumour 
5 the n. act Shes nova ſpreading 
5 ; — through 


mayor had: deteived them,. And, when 1 
ne une to calm them by making plauſible 


eee e ſeeks to gain time by 


© making us loſe ours. Two intercepted bil- 
lets alſo having been read aloud, addreſſed to 
the principal officers of the Baſtille, deſiring 


hen ae Jens e uccour 


refted 626% the governor of the ; Baſtille, 


ac to dhe Baſtille l. ft er lle cry; as at a 
ſignal of victory, all the people ere, 4 left 
ee and the commictee unexpe 
ound themſelves alone. 
- Thi this moment” of tends a ae 2 
man entered with affright viſible on every 
1 1 ſaying, that the ſquare trembled with 
the 


| "ew ab iy a aa 1 
bitel-dedville; and again they threatened to ſet 
tire to it, repeating how-w many times che 


es, they ſtopped his mouth by ſaying, 


«wv al of them dvathi-ot Dev. 
exclaimed, running out, five — 


while you - an —or — Di Y 
they remained Rill ; and re: _ —_—— 


danger; for. one ee enen. —— 
another, brought in a number of their wound- 
ed companions:— and thoſe ho brought 


them, deſcribed with paſſion the carnage of 


the citizens ſacrificed, under the ramparts of 


the Baſtille. This carnage, the military offi- 
cers attributed to the diſorder of the attack, and 
to the een 0 the n eee 
than the en VNC HERS» 45 77 
were certainly eee | wig for 
the fortreſs appears to have been taken by the 
force of mind of the multitude, [preſſing for- 
ward regardleſs of danger. The ardour of 
the beſiegers, rather than their numbers, threw 
the garriſon into confuſion; for the Baſtille 
was juſtly reckoned the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
terrific priſon in Europe, or perhaps in the 
world.” It was always guarded by a conſider- 
able number of troops, and the governor had 


been previouſly prepared for it's defence ; but 
| | the 


N 
* 
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the unexpected impetuoſity of the pariſians 
vas ſuch as nothing could withſtand, It is 
certain, that Delaunay, at firſt, deſpiſed the 
attempt of the people; and was more anxious 
to ſave from injury or pillage, a ſmall elegant 
houſe he had built in the outer court, than 


to avoid ſlaughter. Afterwards, however, in 


the madneſs of deſpair, he is ſaid to have 


rolled down large maſſes of ſtone from the 
platform on the heads of the people, to have 
endeavoured to. blow up the fortreſs, and 


_ even to kill himſelf. The french guards, it is 


true, who mixed with the multitude, were 


of eſſential ſervice in ſtorming the Baſtille, by 


adviſing them to bring the cannon, and take 


ſome other meaſures, that only military ex- 


perience could have dictated ; but the en- 
thuſiaſm of the moment rendered a knowledge 


of als of war needleſs; and reſolution, 
more powerful than all the engines and bat- 


teries in hs world, made the e 
fall, and the walls give way. 

Whilſt then the people were carrying every 
thing before them, the committee only 
thought of preventing the further effuſion of 


| blood. Another deputation was therefore 
A more numerous than had hitherto 
Wy» been 
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been ſent ; and they were juſt ſetting out on 
this errand of peace, when ſome voices an- 


nounced, that the Baſtille was taken. . Little 


attention, however, was paid them; and the 
news was ſo improbable, that the impreſſion. 


made. by the rumour was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to ſtop the outrages of the mob, who 
ſtill were menacing the mayor and the com- 


mittee. When a freſh uproar, heard at firſt 
at ſuch a diſtance that it could not be dif- 


tinguiſhed, whether it were a cry of victory or 
of alarm, advancing with the craſh and rapidity 


of a tempeſt, came to confirm the unlooked for 
intelligence,-—For the Baſtille was taken! 


At the inſtant even the great hall was 


inundated by a crowd of all ranks, carry- 
ing arms of every kind. —The tumult was 
inexpreſſible and to increaſe it, ſome one 
called out, that the hotel was giving way, 


under the mingled ſhout of victory and trea- 
ſon !' vengeance and liberty! About thirty 
invalids and ſwiſs ſoldiers were then dragged 


into the hall, whoſe death the multitude im- 
periouſly demanded.---Hang them! Hang 
them! was the univerſal roar. 


An officer of the queen's regiment of guarch 


. G. Elie) was brought in on the ſhoulders of 


8 RE the 
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1 the conquerors of the Baſtille, and proclaimed 
| by them, as the firſt of the citizens, who had 
juſt made themſelves maſters of it. The efforts 
he uſed to repreſs the teſtimonies of honour, 
which were laviſhed on him, were of no avail 
and he was placed, in ſpite of his modeſty, on a 
table oppoſite the committee, and ſurrounded _ 
by: the priſoners, who ſeemed to. be ſtanding 
in fearful expectation of their doom. In this 


ſituation he was crowned, and trophies of 2 


arms awkwardly placed around, to which 
ſentiment and circumſtances gave dignity. 
Al the plate taken at the Baſtille Was brought 
to him, and his comrades preſſed him, in the 
moſt earneſt manner, to accept it, as the richeſt 
ſpoil of the vanquiſhed enemy. But he re- 
fuſed with firmneſs, explaining the motives 


| bf his refuſal ſo eloquently; he perſuaded all 
| who heard him, that the ſpoil did not belong 


to them; and that patriotiſm, jealous only of _ 
glory aid honour, would bluſh at receiving 
a pecuniary 'recompenſe.—And, making a 
noble uſe of the aſcendency which he had 
over the people, he began to recommend 
moderation and elemeney. But he was ſoon 
interrupted by the account of the death of 
. ſeized in the court of the Baſtille, 

. and 
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arid dragged by the furious populace alnof 


to the Hotel. de-ville, before he was maſſacred. 
And ſoon after the death of three other 


officers was reported. TO 
The priſoners liſtened to theſe tales with 
the countenances of victims ready to be 
ſacxificed, whilſt the exaſperated crowd de- 
manded their inſtant execution. One of 
the electors ſpoke in their favour, but was 


ſcarcely permitted to go on. The people, 
Indeed, were principally enraged againſt three 


of the invalids, whom they accnſed of being 


the caſmoneers, that had fired ſo briſkly-on | 


the citizens, One of them was wounded, and 
conſequently inſpired more compaſſion. The 


marquis de la Salle placed himſelf before this 


poor wretch, and forcing, in ſome degree, the 

people to hear him, he inſiſted on the autho- 
rity which he ought to have as commander in 
chief; adding, that he only wiſhed to ſecure 
the culprits, that they might be judged with 
all the rigour of martial law. The people 


ſeemed to approve of his reafoning ; and tak- 


ing advantage of this favourable turn, he made 
the wounded invalid paſs into another apart- 
metit.—-But, whilſt he was preſerving the life 
of this unfortunate man,' the mob hurried the 


other 


wi N * 
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other. two out of the hall, and immediately 
hung them on the adjacent lamp-poſt“. The 
efferveſcence, nevertheleſs, in ſpite of this 
overflowing of fury, till continued, and was 
not even damped by theſe cruel acts of retalia- 
tion. Two ſentiments agitated the public 
mind—the joy of having conquered, and the 
deſire of vengeance. Confuſed denunciations 
of treaſon reſounded on all ſides, and each 
individual was eager to ſhow his ſagacity in 
_ diſcovering a plot, or ſubſtituted ſuſpicion 
inſtead of conviction with equal obſtinacy. 
The mayor, however, had given ſufficient 
proofs of his diſpoſition to ſupport the eourt, 
to juſtify the rage which was breaking out 
againſt him; and a general cry having been 
raiſed around him, that it was neceſſary for 
him to go to the palais royal, to be tried by 
his fellow citizens, he agreed to accompany 
the people. 

Mean time the clamour againſt the reſt 
of the invalids redoubled. But the french 
guards, who entered in groups, requeſted _ 
as a recompenſe for the ſervice which 
they had rendered to their country the par- 
O3 don 


* The lamp-poſts, which are only to be found in ſquares, 
and places where there are not two rows of houſes, axe much 
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don of their old comrades ; and M. Elie 
joined i in the requeſt ; alli: that this favour 
would be more grateful to his heart, than all 
the gifts and honours which they wiſhed to 
laviſh on him. Touched by his eloquence, 
ſome eried out Pardon! and the ſame emo- 
tion ſpreading throughout the circle---Pardon ! 
Pardon ! ſucceeded the ferocious demand of 
vengeance, which had hitherto ſtifled ſym- 
pathy. And to aſſure their ſafety, M. Elie 
propoſed making the priſoners take an oath of 
fidelity to the nation and the city of Paris: and 
this propoſition was received with teſtimonies 
of general ſatisfaction. The oath being ad- 
miniſtered, the french guards ſurrounded. the 
priſoners and carried them away, in the midiſt 
of them, without meeting with any reſiſtance. 
The committee now endeavoured to re- 
eſtabliſh ſomething like order, for in the 
tumult the table had been broken down, and 
_ deſtruction menaced on every fide-—when a 
man entered to inform them, that an un- 
known, but, indeed, a merciful hand had 
ſhot the mayor, and thus by the only poſſi. 


ble mean ſnatched him from the popular = 


fury. The whole tenour of his conduct, in 
fact, juſtified the charge brought againſt him, 
5 and 
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405 rendered at leaſt this effect of public 


indignation excuſable.—So excuſable, that 


had not the paſſions of the people, exaſperated 
by deſigning men, afterwards been directed 
to the commiſſion of the moſt barbarous atro- 
cities, the vengeance of this day could hardly 
be cited as acts of injuſtice 'or inhumanity.. | 
The Baſtille was taken about four o'clock 
m the afternoon ;. and after the ſtruggle to 
fave the priſoners, ſome neceſſary regulations 
| were propoſed, to ſecure the public ſafety. 
The conduct of the men in office had ſo irri- 
| tated the people, that the cry againſt ariſto- 
erats was now raiſed ; and a number of per- 
ſons of diſtinQtion were brought to the 
bitel-de-ville this evening, by the reſtleſs | 
| populace, who, roving about the ſtreets, 


ſeemed to create ſome of the adventures, which 


were neceſſary to employ their awakened ſpi- 
Breathleſs with victory, they, for the 
e gave a looſe to joy; but the ſounds 
of exultation dying away with the day, night 
brought back all their former apprehenſions ; 
and they liſtened with freſh affright to the 
report, that a detachment of troops was pre- 
| Þaring to enter one of the barriers, Not, 
SO allowing themſelves to ſleep on 
0 bh their 


(a 5 


their conquering arms, this was, leenwile;. 4 

watchful night; for the taking of the Baſtille, 
though it was a proof of the courage and wins | 
lation of the pariſians, by no means ſecured 
them againſt the inſidious ſchemes of the 
court. They had ſhown their determination 
to reſiſt oppreſſion very forcibly ; but the 
troops that excited their reſiſtance were till 
apparently waiting for 'an opportunity to de- 
ſtroy them. Every citizen then hurried to 
his poſt, for their very ſucceſs made them the 
more alive to fear. The toc//n was again rung, 
and the cannon that had forced the Baſtille 
to ſurrender dragged haſtily to the place of 
alarm. The pavement of the adjacent ſtreets 
was torn up, with aſtoniſhing quickneſs, and 
carried to the tops of the houſes 3 where the 
women, who were equally animated, ſtood 
prepared to hurl them down on the ſoldiers, 
All Paris, in ſhort, was awake; and this 
vigilance either fruſtrated the deſigns of the 
cabal, or intimidated the hoſtile force, which 
never appeared to have entered with earneſt- 
neſs into it's meaſures, For it is probable, 
that ſome deciſive ſtroke had been concerted ; 
but that the officers, who expected by their 

e only to have terrified 1 into obedience 
che 
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the citizens, whoſe courage, on the con- 
trary, they rouſed, were rendered irreſolute 
by the diſaffetion of the ſoldiers. Thus Was 
the nation ſaved by the almoſt incredible 
_ exertion of an indignant people; who felt, for 
the firſt time, that they were ſovereign, and 
that their power was commenſurate to their 
will, This was certainly a ſplendid example, 
to prove, that nothing can reſiſt a. people 
determined to live free z and then it appeared 
clear, that the freedom of France did not 
depend on a few men, whatever might be 
their virtues or abilities, but alone on the n | 
of the nation. 

During this day, while the Ea? Re were 
ſo active for it's ſafety, the national aſſembly 


was employed in forming a committee, to be 


charged with digeſting the plan of a conſtitu- 
tion, for the deliberation of the whole body : 
to ſecure the rights of the people on the eter- 
nal principles of reaſon and juſtice ; and 
thereby to guarantee the national dignity and 
reſpectability. Towards the evening, the un- 
certainty of what was paſling at Paris, the 
myſterious conduct of the cabinet, the pre- 
ſence of the troops at Verſailles, the ſubſtan- 
tiated facts, and the e proſcriptions, 


gave 
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gave to this ſitting the involuntary emotions, 
that muſt naturally be produced by the ap- 
proach of a cataſtrophe, which was to decide 
the ſalvation or deſtruction of a ſtate, Mira- 
beau, firm to his point, ſhowed the neceſſity 
of inſiſting on the ſending away the troops 
without delay ; and ſoon after the viſcount de 
N0oailles, arriving from Paris, informed them, 
that the arms had been taken from the Hotel. 
_ des-invaligdes ; and that the Baſtille was actu- 
ally beſieged. The firſt impulſe was for them 
to go altogether, and endeavour to open the 
king's eyes; but, after ſome reflection, a 
numerous deputation was nominated to in- 
ſiſt on the removal of the troops; and to 
ſpeak to his majeſty with that energetic frank- 
neſs, ſo much more neceſſary as he was de- 
ceived by every perſon by whom he was ſur- 
rounded. Whilſt they were abſent, two per- 
| ſons, ſent by the electors of Paris, informed 
the aſſembly of the taking of the Baſtille, and 
the other events of the day; which were re- 
peated to them, when they returned with the 
king's vague anſwer. es ; 
A ſecond deputation was then immediately 
ſent, to inform him of theſe circumſtances: 
Eo which he replied— You more and 
mare 


e 
more diſtreſs my heart, by +he rer tals you 


© bring me of the miſeries of Paris. But 1 
© cannot believe, that the orders which I have 
given to the troops, is the cauſe of them: 1 
© have, therefore, nothing to add to the 
anſwer that you OE per pe Hom 5 


me.“ 


This reply tended to inereaſe the + pd 
alarm ; and they determined again to prolong. 
the ſitting all night; either to be ready to 
receive the enemy in their ſacred function, or 
to make a laſt effort near the throne to ſuc= 
cour the metropolis. Nothing could ſurpaſs 


the anxious ſuſpenſe of this ſituation ; for the 


moſt reſolute of the deputies were uneaſy 


reſpecting their fate, becauſe their perſonal 
ſafety was ebnnected with the ſalvation of 
France. Their nocturnal converſation naturally 
turned on the late events that had taken place 


at Paris; the commotions in the provinces z _ 


and the horrours of famine, ready to conſume 


thoſe whom a civil war ſpared. The old men 


ſought for an hour of repoſe upon the tables 
and carpets ; the ſick reſted on the benches.—- 
All ſaw the ſword ſuſpended over them, and 


over their country-—and all feared a morrow | 


ad more e dreadful, 


Impreſſed 
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. Impreſſed by their ſituation, and the danger 
of the ſtate, one of the deputies (the duke de 
Liancourt) left his poſt, and ſought a private 


audience with the king, with whom he 


warmly expoſtulated, pointing out the critical 
ſituation of the kingdom; and even of the 
royal family, ſhould his majeſty perſiſt to 
ſupport the preſent meaſures. Monſieur, the 
king's eldeſt brother, and not only the moſt 
honeſt, but the moſt ſenſible of the blood 
royal, immediately coincided with the duke, 
ſileneing the reſt of the cabal. They had at 
firſt treated with contempt the intelligence 
Teceived of the Baſtille's being taken ; and 
now were ſo ſtunned by the confirmation, 
that, at a loſs how to direct the king, they 
left him to follow the counſel of whoever 
dared to adviſe him.—And he, either con- 
vinced, or perſuaded, determined to extricate 
himſelf out of the preſent unn, by 
yielding to neceſſity. 

On the morning of the 15th, the national 
aſſembly, not informed of this circumſtance, 
reſolved to ſend another remonſtrance to the 
- King —and Mirabeau, giving a ſketch of the 


"addreſs, drew a rapid and lively picture of 


the e of the moment, Tell him, 
ſaid 
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ſaid he, that the hordes of foreigners, by 
« whom we are beſieged, have yeſterday been 
_ «viſited by the princes and princeſſes, their 


favourites, and their minions, who, laviſhing _ 


on them careſſes and preſents, exhorted them 
© to perſeverance——tell him, that the whole 
night theſe foreign ſatellites, gorged with gold 
and wine, have, in their impious camp, 


predicted the ſubjugation of France, and, 


the deſtruction of the national affembly-— 


tell him, that, even in his own palace, the 
© courtiers have mingled in the dance to the 
« ſound of this barbarous muſic=-and, tell him, 


* that ſuch was the ſcene,. WE arms 
gt. Bartholomew. 


© Tell him, that ths Heiz whoſe memory 


*the world bleſſes, the anceſtor, whom he 
* ought to with to take for a model, allowed 
© proviſion to paſs into Paris in a ſtate of re- 
volt, when he was in perſon beſieging it; 
* whilſt his ferocious counſellors are turging 
© back the flour, that the courſe of commerce 


was en to his faithful and amm 


. city.” 


The depuration left the hall ; bur”: was 
8 og by the duke de Lianzourt ; who in- 
| formed 


26 


formed em, that the king was then coming 
to reſtore them to tranquillity and peace, 
Every heart was relieved by this intelligence; 
and a cynic, probably, would have found leſ 
dignity in the joy, than the grief of the aſſem. 
bly. A deputy, however, moderated theſe 
firſt emotions, by obſerving, that thoſe tran. 


1 ſports formed a ſhocking contraſt with the 


diſtreſs which the people had already endured. 
-—He added, that a reſpectful ſilence was 
© the proper reception of a monarch during a 
moment of public ſorrow : for the ſilence of 
the people is the only leflon of kings.“ 
Shortly after, the king appearedin the aſſem- 
bly, ſtanding: uncovered ; and without any 
attention to ceremony. He addreſſed the 
repreſentatives of the people with artful affec- 
tion: for as it is impoſſible to avoid comparing 
his preſent affectionate ſtyle, with the cold 
contempt with which he anſwered their re- 
paated remonſtrances the preceding evening, 
it is not judging harſhly to deſpiſe the affec- 
tation, and to ſuggeſt, that it was dictated 
racher by ſelfiſh prudence than by a aj 5 
juſtice, or a feeling of humanity. 
lamented the diſorder that reigned in ri : 


Os and requeſted them to think of ſome 
| method 
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method to bring back order and tranqullliey. 
He alluded to the report, that the perſonal 


ſafety of the deputies had been menaced ; and, 5 5 


with contemptible duplicity aſked, if his 
well-known character did not give the lie to 
ſuch a rumour. Reckoning then, he con- 
cluded, on the love and fidelity of his ſubjecta, 
he had given orders to the troops to repair to 
more diſtant quarters and he authorized, 
nay, invited them, to make known oy n 
tions to the metro polis. 

This ſpeech was en avi followed 


by the moſt. lively expreſſion” of applauſe; _ + 


though the ſagacity of a number of the depu- 
ties could not poſſibly have been clouded by - 

their ſympathy : and the king returning to 
| the palace on foot, great part of the afſembly 
eſcorted him, joined by a concourſe of peo- 
ple, who rent the air with their benedictions. 
The declaration of Louis, that, truſting to 
the repreſentatives of the people, he had 
ordered the troops to withdraw from Ver- 
ſailles, being ſpread abroad, every perſon, feel- 
ing relieved from the oppreſſion of fear, and 
unſhackled from the fetters of deſpotiſm, 
threw off care; and the national. allembly 
immediately appointed ann of it's moſt 
| reſpectable 


. tad) 
reſpectable members, to convey to Paris the | 
N glad inelligence ; that the harraſſed patiſians 
participate in the joy they had E 
the aden. e, noble 8 i 
| bias as the bat of thelp country; 
and ſaw there more than a hundred thouſan 
men in arms, formed into companies; ſhow- 
ing the ſuperiority of a nation riſing in it's 
own defence, compared with the mercenary 
machines of tyranny. - The tranſports of the 
people, and the ſympathy of the deputies, 
muſt have formed a highly intereſting ſcene : 
ſucceſs elevating the heart for the moment, 
and hope gilding the future proſpect. But 
the imagination would languidly pourtray - 
this dazzling ſunſhine, depreſſed by the recol- 
lection of the ſiniſter events, that have ſince 
_ clouded the bright beams. Precluded then 
by melancholy reflections from rejoicing with 
the happy throng, it is neceſſary to turn our 
attention to the circumſtances, from which 
mankind may draw inſtruction:— and the 
firſt that preſent themſelves to our notice are 
thoſe which diſconcerted the flagitious plan 
of the miniſtry ;—the regulations that pre- 
ſerved order in the metropolis he aſtoniſh- 
N e In 


the french al with we —— | 


prompt eſtabliſhment of a'city militia an 


in ſhort, the behaviour of the people, ho 
| ſhowed neither a . * ene nor a fond- | 


neſs for tumult. 3 no WE 
The court a ee exvininal einer d 


eder che old worn out government * ; j 
rotten” 5 —_— it's joints, fell at the firſt ſho 


never to riſe again. The deſtruction of the 
Baſtille that fortreſs of tyranny !. which for” 


two eee enen anos pens terror ur 
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n _ 1 hen ſays Lally:Tolendal, : de POT ONT 
« overturned j and twenty · ye millions of men without juſtice! 


or judges ;---the public treaſury. without funds, and with. 


out reſouree the ſovereign authority was uſurped by the 
© miniſters - and the people without any other hope than 


the ſtates-general yo without confidence in the promiſe - 


of the king.” 


And, Mounier alſo gives a fimilar ſketch, *'We lave not 


a fixed or complete form of government we have not a 


econſtitution, becauſe all the powers are confounded-=-be.' _ 
cauſe no boundary is traced out. -The judicial power is 
not even ſeparated from the legiſlative. Authority 1 


diſperſed; it's various parts are always in oppoſition; and 
amidſt their perpetual ſnoces the rights of the lower claſs 
of citizens are betrayed.-+-The laws are' openly deſpiſeds. 
* or rather we are not OE what ought to act laws.“ 


entirely diſorded the political machines, that 


eaten in all it's pillars, and | 
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of the metropolis *; was the ſentence el denk 
of the old conſtitutio n. ” 

The junction of the three orders in fact 3 
ing the power of the national aſſembly, and 
making the court appear a eypher, could not fait 
to prove ſorely mortifying to it's old minions; 
and the ſucceſs of the people on the A Ath of 
july proclaiming their ſupremacy, the, cour- 
tiers, reſorting to their old arts, ſuggeſted to 
the king a line of conduct the moſt plauſible 
and flattering to the inconſiderate partizans of 
a revolution; vrhilſt it betrayed ta the more 
diſcerning a diſſimulation as palpable as the 
motives of the adviſers were flagrantly inter- 
eſted. For their views being narrowed by 
the depravity of their character, they imagined, | 
that his apparent acquieſcence, exetting the 
admiration and affection of the nation, would 
he * fureſt move 8 that con- 


N 


In the Baſtille; it is true, vere found been ten priſoners_ 
Let, it ought to be remarked, that three of them had 
loft their reaſon---that, when the ſecrets of the-priſon-houſe 
were laid open, men ſtarted with horrour from the inſpec- 
tion of inſtruments of torture, that appeared to be almoſt 
worn out by the exerciſe of tyranny---and that citizens 
were afraid even for a moment to enter the noiſome dungeons, 
in which their fellow-creatures had been confined for years. 


( an ) 
ſequence in the government, hich ultimately 
might tend to overthrow what they termed 
an upſtart legiſlature ; and, by the appropria= 
tion of chances, reinſtate the e a un- 
limited monarchy. 

This ſerious farce e previous to 
that memorable epocha ; and in marking the 
prominent features of the events that led to 
the diſaſters, which have ſullied the glory of 
the revolution, it is impoſſible to keep too 
near in view the arts of the acting parties 
and the credulity and enthuſiaſm of the peo- 
ple, who, invariably directing their attention 
to the ſame point, have always been governed 
in their ſentiments of men by the moſt popu- 
lar anarchiſts. For this is the only way to 
form a juſt opinion of the various changes of 
men, who, ſupplanting each other, with ſuch 
aſtoniſhing rapidity, have produced the moſt 

fatal calamities. 
Ihe cabinet, indeed, the better to diſguiſe 
their ſecret machinations, made the king de- 
clare, the 23d of june, that © he annulled and 
* difſolved all powers and reſtrictions, which 
* by cramping the liberty of the deputies 
* would hinder them either from wats the 
| „ n 
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a form of deliberation by orders ſeparately, or 

in common, by the diſtin& voice of the 
* three orders,” abſolutely gave his ſanction for 
_ conſtituting the national aſſembly one and in- 
diviſible. —And in the ſame declaration, arti- 
cle the 6th, he ſays, that he will not ſuffer the 
* cahiers, or mandates, to be regarded as dicta- 
* torial ; for they were only to be conſidered as 
* ſimple inſtructions, intruſted to the conſcience 
and free opinion of the deputies, who have 
been choſen,” This was giving them un- 
bounded latitude for their actions. — This was 
not only a tacit conſent to their proceedings ; 
but it was granting them all his authority to 
frame a conſtitution.—It was legalizing their 
actions, even according to the arbitrary rules 
of the old deſpotiſm; and abrogating in a 
formal manner that imaginary authority, the 
ſanction of which, at a former period, would 
have been neceſſary to their exiſtence as re- 
preſentatives of the people. But happily that 
period had paſſed away ; and thoſe men, who 
had known no rule of action paramount to 
the commands of their ſovereign, were now 
ſufficiently enlightened, to demand a reſtitu- 
tion of their long-eſtranged rights ;—and a 
conſtitution, upon which they could conſoli- 
date their liberty and national fraternity. 

: This 
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This imperious demand was irreſiſtible ; 
Bs the cabinet, unable to check the — 
of opinion, had recourſe to thoſe ſtratagems, 
which, leading to their ruin, has buried in 
the wreck all that vain grandeur elevated on 
the ſpoil of induſtry, whilſt it's gilding ob- 
| ſecured the ſad objects of miſery that pined 

under it's ſhade, Lively ſanguine minds, 
diſguſted with the vices and artificial manners 


| produced by the great inequality of conditions 


in France, naturally hailed the dawn of a new 
day, when the Baſtille was deſtroyed ; and 
freedom, like a lion rouſed from his lair, roſe 
with dignity, and calmly ſhook herſelf.--- 
With delight they marked her noble pace, 
without ever ſuppoſing that the tiger, who. 
thirſts for blood, and the whole brutal herd, 
muſt neceſſarily unite againſt her. Vet this 


| has been the caſe; the dogs of war have been 


let looſe, and corruption bas ſwarmed with 
noxious life.---But let not the coldly wiſe. 
exult, that their heads were not led aſtray by 
their hearts; or imagine, that the improve- 
ment of the times does not betoken a change 
of government, gradually taking place to 
meliorate the fate of man ; for, in ſpite of the 
was 6 a 7 3 | „ 


E as } 


d conduct of beings ſpoilt by the old 
ſyſtem, the preponderancy of truth has ren- 
dered principles in ſome reſpects triumphant 
over men ; and inſtruments of miſchief have 

wondered at the good which they have un- 
wittingly FRO | 
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KING: 1NJURIOVS CONSEQUENCES. OF THE COMPLI- 
CATION r LAWS, GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOW-. 
LEDGE.,, STATE OP, CLYILIZATION AMONGST THE 
ANCIENTS, IT'S PROGRESS. THE CROISADES, AND 
THE REFORMATION. EARLY FREEDOM OF BRITAIN. 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, ATE OF LIBERTY/IN 
| EUROPE. RUSSIA,  DACLINE OF, THE ARISTOTELLAN' 


PHILGOSOPHY. DRECARTES, NEWTON. EDUCATION By 


eee GERMANY. FRED ERIC 11. or PRUSSIA. 


Tun effect. e ee * ah duplicity of 
courts mult be very great, when the viciſſi- 
tudes, which had happened at Verſailles, 
_ eduld not teach every perſon of common 
ſenſe, that the moment was arrived, when 
ſubterfuge and treachery could no longer 
eſcape detection and puniſhment; and that 
che only... poſſibility of obtaining the durable 
confidence of the people was by that ſtrict at» 
tention. to juſtice, which produces. a dignified 
ſincerity of action. For after the unravelling 
of the plot, contrived to cheat the e 
of the people, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that 
they would entertain the moſt 0 ſuſpi- 
cion of every perlen who had been privy 
to it. 


Ph : I 


It would have been fortunate for France, 
and the unhappy Louis, if his counſellors 
could have profited by experience. But, ſtill 
purſuing the old track, bounding over the 
mine, the burſting of which had for a moment 
diſconcerted them, we ſhall find, that the 
_ continual diſſimulation of the king, and the 
ſtratagems of his adviſers, were the principal, 
though perhaps not the ſole cauſe of his ruin, 
He appears to have ſometimes miſtruſted the 
cabal; yet, with that mixture of facility and 
obſtinacy in his character, the concomitants 
of indolence of mind, he allowed himſelf to 
be governed without attempting to form any 

Principle of action to regulate his conduct. 
For if he had ever really deſired to be uſeful - 

to his people, and to lighten their accumu- 
Jated burdens, as has been continually inſiſt- 
ed, he was aſtoniſhingly defecti ve in judg- 
ment not to ſee, that he was ſurrounded with 
ſycophants, who fattened on their hearts 
blood, uſing his own hand to brand his name 
with infamy. It may poſſibly be urged in 
reply, that this yielding temper was a proof 
of the king's benign deſire to promote the fe- 
lieity of his ſubjects, and prevent the horrours 
of anarchy. To confute ſuch remarks, it is 
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only neceſſary to ſtate, that the Despite 
which had been made to diſſolve the national 
aſſembly, and to reduce the people to entire 


ſubjection, if they were not his immediate 


| to be the caſe in all the ſteps he afterwards 
| took to conciliate the people, which were lit 


contrivance, muſt have had his ſanction, to 
give them efficiency; and that the tergiverſa- 
tion, which he employed on this occaſion, 

was ſufficient to make every other tranſaction ' 
of his reign ſuſpected. And this will be found 


tle regarded after the evaporation of the lively 
emotions they excited; whilſt the want of 
morals in the court, and even in the afſembly, 
made a prevailing miſtruſt produce a caprici- 
ouſneſs of conduct throughout the empire. 
Perhaps, it is vain to expect, that a depraved 
nation, whatever examples of heroiſm, and 
noble inſtances of diſintereſted conduct, it may 
exhibit on ſudden emergencies, or at the firſt 
ſtatement of an uſeful reform, will ever purſue 
with ſteadineſs the great objects of public _ 
good, in the direct * of virtuous am- 
bitiogs my width 
If the alas 1 a 1 fol- 
lowed in France the taking of the Baſtille, a 


an 


(ay 


or only to want of morals, the evils are in no 
degree leſſened; neither does it juſtify the 
conduct of the virulent oppoſers of thoſe 
manly exertions inſpired by the voice of re- 
ſon. The removal of a thouſand grinding 
oppreſſions had been demanded ;—and pro. 

miſed, to delude the public; who finding, at 
laft, that the hopes, which had foftened their 
miſery, were likely to be blaſted by the in- 
trigues of courtiers, can we wonder, that the 
worm theſe courtiers were trying to cruſh, 
turned on ELL e 49k to no- 
ching. 

The 3 & et in every country 
has tended to bewilder the underftanding of 
man in the ſcience of government; and whilſt - 
artful politicians have taken advantage of the 
ignorance or credulity of their fellow citizens, 
it was impoſſible to prevent a degeneracy of 
morals, becauſe impunity will always be a 
ſtimulus to the paſſions, This has been the 
cauſe of the infincerity, which has fo long diſ- 
graced the courts of Europe, and pervading 
every claſs of men in their offices or employ, 
has extended it's poiſon throughout the higher 
orders of ſociety ; and it will require a ſim- 
. m cation of laws, an 1 eſtabliſhment of equal 

rights, 
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rights, and the reſponſibility of miniſters, —"— 
ſecure a juſt and enlightened policy. But till . 
this be effected, it ought not to furprize us, 
ſhould we hear the mock patriots of the day 
declaiming about public reform, merely to 
anſwer ſiniſter purpoſes; or ſhould we chance 
to diſcover, that the moſt extolled characters | 
have ben, actuated by a miſerable ſelfiſhneſs, 
or prompted by corroding reſentment, to ex- 
ertions for the public good; whilſt hiſtorians 
have ignorantly attributed the political advan- 
tages, which have been attained by a gradual 
improvement of manners, to their reſolution, 
and the virtuous exerciſe of their talent. 
And we ought not to be diſcouraged from 
attempting | this ſimplification, becauſe no 
country has yet been able to do it; ſince it 
ſeems clear, that manners and government 
have been in a continual, and progreflive ſtate. 
of improyement, and that the extenſion of 
knowledge, a truth capable of demonſtration, 
was never, at any period ſo e as at 
preſent. = 1 
If at one packs of lat we. know, 
that all the, improvements which were made 
in arts and ſciences \ were ſuddenly « overturhed, | 
both in Greets and Rome, we need not in- 
| quire, 
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uire, hy ſuperficial reaſoners have been; in⸗ 
que to think, that there is only a certain 
degree of eivilization to which men are Capa- 
ble of attaining, without receding back to a 
ſtate of barbariſm, by the horrid conſequences | 
of anarchy ; though it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the cauſes which produced that | 
event can never have the ſame effect again. 
| becauſe a degree of knowledge has been dif- 
fuſed through ſociety by the invention of 
printing, which no inundation of barbarians : 
/ can eradicate. Beſides, the improvement of 
governments do not now depend on the ge- 
nius of particular men; but on the impetus 
given to the whole We by the diſcovery of 
uſeful truths, The oppoſers then of popular 
governments may tell us, if they pleaſe, that 
Themiſtocles had no motive in ſaving his 
country, but to gratify his ambition; that 
Cicero was vain, and Brutus only envious of : 
the growing greatneſs of Cæſar.— Or, to ap- 
proach our own times ;-—that, if the ſuperci- 
ous Wedderburne had not offered an indig- 
nity to Franklin, he never wquld have become 
an advocate for american independence ; ; and 
that, if Mirabeau had not ſuffered in priſon, 
he never r would have written againſt the bel. 
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tres "if tathet,” or eſpouſed the cauſe! of the 
people.—All of which aſſertions I am willing. 
to admit, becauſe they exactly prove what 1 
wiſh to enforce ; namely, that though bad 
morals, and worſe laws, have helped to de- 
prave the paſſions of men to ſuch a degree, as 
to make the benefits which ſociety have de- 
rived from the talents or exertions of indivi- 
(vals to ariſe from ſelfiſh conſiderations, ſtill 
it has been in a ſtate of gradual improvement, 


and has arrived at ſuch a pitch of comparative 


perfection, that the moſt arbitrary govern- 
ments in Europe, Ruſſia excepted, begin to 
treat their ſubjects as human beings, feeling 
| like men, and with ſome powers of thinking. 
The moſt high degree of civilization 
amongſt the ancients, on the contrary, ſeems. 
to have conſiſted in the perfection the arts, 
including language, attained ; whilſt the peo- 
ple, only domeſticated 1 were governed 
and amuſed by religious ſhows, that ſtand on 
record as the moſt egregious inſult ever offer- 
ed to the human underſtanding. Women 
were in a ſtate of bondage; though the men, 
who gave way to the moſt unbridled exceſſes, 
even to the outraging of nature, expected that 
they” ſhould be chaſte; and took the only* * 
method 


( 222 ) 
method to render them ſo in ſuch a depraved 
ſtate of ſociety, by ruling them with a rod of 
merely houſehold, breeding 4 RY 

The ſtate of flayery, likewiſe, of a large 
proportion of men, tended probably, more 
than any other circumſtance, to degrade the 
whole circle of ſociety, For whilſt it gave 
that air of arrogance, which has falſely been 
called dignity, to one claſs, the other acquired 
the ſervile mien that fear always impreſſes on 
the relaxed countenance. It may be deliver- 
X ed, I ſhould imagine, as an aphoriſm, that 
when one leading principle of action is found- 
eld on injuſtice, it Os the whole cha- 
racter. 

In the ſyſtems of government of the an- 
cients, in the perfection of the arts, and in 
the ingenious conjectures which ſupplied the 
place of ſcience, we ſee, however, all that the 
human paſſions can do to give grandeur to the 
human character; but we only ſee the hero- 
iſm that was the effe& of paſſion, if we ex- 
cept Ariſtides, For during this youth of the 
world, the imagination alone was cultivated, 
and the ſubordinate underſtanding merely ex- 


grciſed to regulate the e without extend- 
ing 
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reaſon, treated with conte mpt the ſacred r. 
lity of man, anxious only to aggrandi | 
the ſtate; and afterwards, individuals : 9 5 
| went the civilization never extended be- 
yond poliſhing the manners, often at the ex- 
dene, of. the Mee neee for the two 
modes of expreſſion have, I conceive, preciſe- 
| ly the. ſame ſigniſication, though the latter 
may have more extent. To What purpoſe 
then do ſemi- philoſophers exultingly ſhow, 
that the vices of one country are not the vices 
of another; as if this would prove, that mo- 
rality has no ſolid foundation; when all their 
examples are taken from nations juſt emerg- 

ing out of barbariſm, regulating ſociety on 
the narrow ſcale of opinions ſuggeſted by their 
paſſions, and the neceſſity of the moment? 
What, indeed, do theſe examples prove? Un- 
leſs they be allowed to ſubſtantiate my obſer- 
vation, that civilization has hitherto been 
only a perfection of the arts; and a an 
melioration of manners, tending more to em- 
belliſn the ſuperiour rank of ſociety, chan to 
improve the ſituation of all mankind. - 1 
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timents were often noble, ſympathies juſt. 
yet the life of moſt men of the firſt claſs v with 

made up of a ſeries of unjuſt acts, becauſe the 
regulations thought expedient to cement ſo- 
ciety, did violence to natural juſtice. Vene- | 
_rable as age has rendered many of theſe re- 
_ gulations, cold ſubſtitutes for moral princi- 
ples, it would be a kind of ſacrilege not to 
ſtrip them of their gothic veſts. And where 
then will be found the man who will ſimply | 
ſay— that a king can do no wrong; and that, 
- committing the vileſt crimes to ſully his mind, 
his perſon ſtill remains ſacred ?—Who will 
dare to aſſert, that the prieſt, who takes ad- 

vantage of the dying fears of a vicious man, 
to cheat his heirs, is not more deſpicable than 
a highwayman?—or that obedience to pa- 
rents ſhould go one jot beyond the deference 
due to reaſon, enforced by affetion?—And 
who will —_— maintain, that it is juſt to 


+ deprive a woman, not to infiſt on her being 


treated as ound of ſociety, of all the 
rights of a citizen, becauſe her revolting heart 
turns from the man, whom, a huſband only 
in name, and by the tyrannical power he has 
over her perſon and property, ſhe can neither 
| love CR to find comfort in a more 
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few of the leading prejudices, in the preſent 
conftitytion. of ſociety, that blaſt the bloſſoms 
of hope, and render life wretched and uſe⸗ 
leſs=And, when ſuch were tolerated, nay, 
reckoned ſacred, who can find more than 
doubtful traces of the perfection of man in a 
ſyſtem of aſſoeiation pervaded with ſuch 
abuſes? | Voluptuouſneſs alone foftened the 
character down to tenderneſs of heart; 3 and 
as taſte Was cultivated, Peace Was ſought, ra- 
ther becauſe it was conyenient, than. becauſe, 


— 
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it was juſt. But, when war could not be 


avoided, men were hired by the rich to ſecure 
to them the quiet enjoyment of their luxuries ; 3 
ſo that War, become a trade, did not render . 


"Fd 


ferocious all thoſe who pens, or W ; 
waged it. EY: + 
When, therefore, the improvements bi ci > 
vil life conſiſted almoſt entirely in poliſhing. 
the manners, and exerciſing the tranſient. 
ſympathies of the heart, it is clear, that this 
partial civilization muſt have worn itſelf out 
by deſtroying all energy of mind. And 
the weakened character would then naturally 
fall back into barbariſm, becauſe the higheſt 
degree of feu refinement violates all the _ 
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1 „ genuine feelings of the ſoul, making the un- 
_ derſtanding the abject ſlave w the 1 imaginati- 
on. 'But, when the advances. of knowledge 
BY: ſhall make morality the real baſis of fog | 
5 union, and not it's ſhadow the maſk of ſelf-. 
$f iſhneſs, men cannot again loſe the ground | 
ſo ſurely taken, or forget Wee though 
they may accompliſhments. 
And that a civilization founded on reaſon 
8 and morality i is, in fact, taking place in the 
a | world, will appear clear to all thoſe, who 
| w have coniidered the atrocious vices and gh, 
= gantic crimes, that ſullied the poliſh \ of anci- 
ent manners. What nobleman, even in the ; 
ſtates where they haye the power of life and 
death, after giving an elegant entertainment, 
would now attract the deteſtation of his com- 
pany, by ordering a domeſtic to be thrown 
into a pond to fatten the ſiſh.“ What tyrant 
would dare, at this time, to poiſon his bro- 
ther at his own table; or ſtab his enemy's 
mother, not to mention his own, without c& 


1 

* The anche of the. kill ere woman; 3 
with their unnatural vices, even when literature and the arts 
were moſt cultivated, prove, that humanity is the offspring 
of the underſtanding, and that ay h of 1 ate 


ö | 9 nm 5 3 


7 
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6 
louring over the deed ? and do not the excla- 
mations againſt boxing matches, in England, 


alſo prove, that the amphitheatre would not 
now be tolerated, much leſs enjoyed? If the 


puniſhment of death be not yet aboliſhed, 


tortures worſe than twenty deaths are er 
ploded, merely by the melioration of man- 
ners. A human being is not now forced to 
feed the lamp that conſumes him; or allowed 
vainly to call for death, whilſt the fleſh is ö | 
pinched” off his quivering limbs. Are not, 


likewiſe, many of the vices, that formerly 


braved the face of day, now obliged to lurk, 
like beaſts of prey, in concealment, till night 
allows them to roam at large. And the odium 
which now forces ſeveral vices, that then 
paſſed as merely the play of the imagination, 
to hide their heads, may chaſe them out of 
ſociety, when juſtice is common to all, and 
riches no longer ſtand in the place of ſenſe i 
and virtue. Granting then to the ancients 
chat ſavage grandeur of imagination, Which, 
claſhing with humanity, does not exclude ten- 
derneſs of heart, we ſhould guard againſt pay- 
ing that homage to ſentiment, * due to ; 


1 formed by reaſon. 
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Their tragedies, this is ſtill but a cultiva- 
tion of the paſſions and the taſte, have been 
celebrated and imitated ſervilely; yet, touch- 
ing the heart, they corrupted it; for many of 
the fiftions, that produced the moſt ſtriking 

ſtage effect, were abſolutely immoral. The 
ſublime terrour, with which they fill the 
| mind, may amuſe, nay, delight; but whence. 
comes the improvement ? Beſides, unculti- 
vated minds are the moſt ſubje& to feel aſto- 
niſhment, which is often only another name 
for ſublime ſenſations. What moral leſſon, 
for example, can be drawn from the ſtory of 
Oedipus, the favourite ſubje& of ſuch a num- 
ber of tragedies ?---The gods impel him on, 
and, led imperiouſly by blind fate, though - 
perfectly innocent, he is fearfully puniſhed, 
with all his hapleſs race, for a crime. 1n which. 
his will had no part. 3 a 
Formerly kings and great men 3 del. | 
piſed the juſtice they violated ; but, at pre- 
ſent, when a degree of reaſon, at leaſt, regu- 
' lates governments, men find it neceſſary to 
put a gloſs of morality on their actions, 
though it may not be their ſpring. And even 
the jargon of crude ſentiments, now intro- 
duced into converſation, ſhows to what ſide 
” „ ng. leans | 
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Jeans: vanity, the true thermometer of he 
times.—An affectation of humanity is the af- 
fectation of the day; and men almoſt always EE 


affect to poſſeſs the virtue, or wha Want is 

riſing into 'eſtimation, 

Formerly a man was ſafe dyed in one civi- 
lized patch of the globe, and even there his 

life hung by a thread. Such were the ſudden; 


viciſſitudes, which, keeping the apprehenſion 


on the ſtretch, warmed the imagination, that 


clouded the intellect. At preſent a man may 
reaſonably expect to be allowed tranquilly to 
follow any ſcientific purſuit; and when the 

_ underſtanding is calmly employed, the heart 
imperceptibly becomes indulgent. It is not 
the ſame with the cultivation of the arts. Ars 
tiſts have commonly irritable tempers ; and, 
inflaming their paſſions as, they warm their 
fancy, they are, generally ſpeaking, licenti- 
ous; acquiring the manners their productions 


tend to ſpread abroad, when taſte, only the re- 


linement of ene ee ſtifles N . 


ardour. 


_ Taſte and wad anne 1 were 
ſwept away by hordes of uncivilized adven- 
turers; and in Europe, where ſome of the 
n remained, the ſtate of ſociety Nlowly: 


. - mene 
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| mellorating itſelf till the ſeventeenth e 


nature ſeemed as much deſpiſed -in the arts, 
as reaſon in the ſciences. The different pro- 
feſſions were much more knavith than at pre- 


a ſent, under the veil of ſolemn ſtupidity, 


Every kind of learning, as in the ſavage ſtate, 
conſiſted chiefly in the art of tricking the yul-. 
gar, by impreſſing them with an opinion of 
powers, that did not exiſt in nature The 


prieſt was to ſave their ſouls without morality; 


- conſequently, reaſon governed neither law, 


the phyſician to heal their bodies without me- 

dicine ; and juſtice was to be adminiſtered by 
the immediate interpoſition of heaven.;—all 
was to be done by a charm, Nothing, in ſhort, 
was founded on philoſophical principles; od 
the amuſements being barbarous, the manners 
became formal and ferocious. The cultivation 
of the mind, indeed, conſiſted rather in ac- 
quiring languages, and loading the memory 
with facts, than in exerciſing the judgment 


nor legiſlation; and literature was equally . 
void of taſte. The people were, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, ſlaves; bound by feudal tenures, and ſtill 
more oppreſſive eccleſiaſtical reſtraints ; the 
lord of the domain leading them to ſlaughter, 
nw” * of e 1 ghoſtly father 
1 5 | drawing 
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ab ing the bread out of their mouths by 8 
idleſt impoſitions. The croiſades, however, | 
freed many of the vaſſals ; and the reformati- 
on, forcing the clergy to take a new ſtand, 
and become more moral, and even wiſer, pro- 
duced a change of opinion, that ſoon appeared 
in humanizing the manners, though not in = 
improving the different governments. 
But whilſt all Europe was enſlaved, ſuffer- 
ing under the caprice or tyranny of deſpots, 
whoſe pride and reſtleſs ambition continually 
diſturbed the tranquillity of their neighbours ; 
the britons, in a great degree, preſerved the 
liberty that they firſt recovered. This ſingu- 
lar felicity was not more owing to the inſülar 
ſituation of their country, than to their ſpirit- 
eld efforts; and national proſperity was the re- 
ward of their exertions. Whilſt, therefore, 
englifhmen were the only free people in ex- 
iſtence, they appear to have been not only 
content, but charmed with their conſtitution ; 
| though perpetually complaining of the abuſes 
of their government, It was then very natu- 
ral, in ſuch an elevated ſituation, for them to 
contemplate with graceful pride their compa- 
rative happineſs ; and taking for granted, that 
1 was the model of perfection, they never 
5 15 bs ſeem 
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8 to have formed an de a frkem more 
ſimple, or. better calculated to promote and 
maintain the freedom of mankind. 

That ſyſtem, ſo ingenious in theory, 8 
0 the moſt perfect the human mind wag 
Fapable, of conceiving ; and their contentions 
for it's ſupport contributed more to perſuade 
| them, that they actually poſſeſſed an exten - 
ſiye liberty, and the beſt of all poſſible go- 
vernments, than to ſecure the real poſſeſſion. 
However, if it had no ſpeciſic baſis beſide 
magna charta, till the habeas corpus act paſſ- 
ed; or before the revolution of 1688, but the 
temper of men; it is a ſufficient eee 
tion, that it was a government reſting on 
principles emanating from the conſent, * not 
from the ſenſe of the nation. 5 

Whilſt liberty had been conſumed Fr the 
laſcixious pleaſures of the citizens of Venice 
and Genoa ;—corroded in Switzerland by a 
mercenary ariſtocracy ;—entombed in the 
| dykes of the covetous Hollanders ;—griven, 
out of Sweden by an aſſociation of the no- 
bles -und hunted down in Corſica by the 
ambition of her neighbours ;—France was ins, 
ſenſible to her value ;—-Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tygal, cowering under a, contemptible bigo⸗ 
| p N 
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try, whiah: ſapped the remains of the PR. 
liberty they had enjoyed, formed no political 
plans ;—and all Germany was not only en- 
ſlaved, and groaning beneath the weight of 
the moſt inſulting civil tyranny, but it's 


ſhackles were riveted by a redoubtable milita» 


ry phalanx,—Deſpotiſm, in fact, had exiſted 
in that yaſt empire for a greater length of time 
than in any other country -—whilſt. Ruſſia 


ſtretched out her arms with mighty graſp, 
embracing Europe and Aſia. Sullen as the 


amphibious bear of the north; and ſo chilled 
by her icy regions, as to be inſenſible to the 
charms of ſocial life, ſhe threatened alternate 
deſtruction to every ſtate in her vicinity, 


Huge in her projects of ambition, as her em- 
pire is extenſive, the deſpotiſm of her court 


ſeems as inſatiable, as the manners of her 


boors are barbarous, —Arrived at that ſtage of 
civilization, when the grandeur and parade of 
2 palace are miſtaken for the improvement of 
manners, and the falſe glory of deſolating 
provinces for wiſdom and magnanimity, the. 
tzarina would ſooner have abandoned her. fa- 


-yourite plan. of imitating the conduct of Peter 
| the great; in labouring to civilize her king- 
dom than have allowed freedom to find a 
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firm ſeat in her dominions to at her. 8s 
has vainly endeavoured, indeed, to make the 
ſweet flowers of liberty grow under the poi. 
ſonous ſhade of deſpotiſm; giving the ruſſic 
aus 4 falſe taſte for the luxuries of life before 
| the attainment of it's convenietices. And 
s haſty attempt to alter the manhers of a 
people has produced the worſt effect on their 
morals: mixing the barbariſm of one ſtate of | 
ſociety, deprived of it's ſincerity and ſimpli- | 
city, with the voluptuouſneſs of the other, 
void of elegance and ae . two ex. 
1 have prematurely met. 25 
Thus purſued and miſtaken, a W 
dun exiſting in the ſmall iſland of England, 
yet continually wounded by the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the britiſh miniſtry, began to flap 
| her wings, as if preparing for a flight to 
more auſpicious regions And the anglo- 
americans having carried with them to their 
place of refuge the principles of their anceſ- 
tors, ſhe appeared in the new world with r re. 
geen charms, and ſober matron graces. 
Preedom is, indeed, the natural and impre- 
fſeriptible right of man; without the enjoy - 
ment of which, it is impoſſible for him to be- 
er eiter a N or 8 being. 
. e wu? „ Freedom 
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Freedom he enjoys in a natural ſtate; in it's 5 
full extent: but formed by nature for a more 


kane 3 to unfold his intellectual 


Y: e for eee 1 


men to o eſtabliſh RA he that ns ſhould 


more effectually to guard the moſt important, 
But from the ignorance of men, during the 
infancy of ſociety, it was eafy for their leaders, 


by frequent uſurpations, 'to create a deſpotiſm, 
which choking up the ſprings that would have 


invigorated their minds, they ſeem to have 


deen inſenſible to the deprivations under 
which they lived; and exiſting like mere 


mote their purpoſes. 


In the progreſs of 1 which hows 


ever was very tardy in Europe, becauſe the 
men who ſtudied were content to ſee nature 


through the medium of books, without mak- 


ing any actual experiments themſelves, the 


benefits of civil liberty began to be better un; 
derſtood: and in the ſame proportion we find 


the chains of deſpotiſm becoming lighter, 
oe the W of pedants, the in- 


5 genious 


animals, the tyrants of the world have con- 
tinued to treat them only as machines to * - 


056 
renious fallacy of prieſts, and the ſupereilious 
meanneſs of the literary ſycophants of courts, 
who were the diſtinguiſhed authors of the day, 
continued to perplex and confound the under. 
ſtandings of unlettered men. And no ſooner 
had the republics of Italy riſen from the aſhes 
of the roman juriſprudence, than their princi. 
ples were attacked by the apoſtles of Machia- 
vel, and the efforts made for the revival of 
freedom were undermined by the inſidious 
tenets which he gave to his prince. 

The arts, it is true, were now recovering 
themſelves, patronized by the family of the 
Medicis: but the ſciences, that is, whatever 
claimed the appellation, had till to ſtruggle 
with ariſtotelean prejudices ; till Deſcartes . 
ventured to think for himſelf; and Newton, 
following his example, explained the laws of 
motion and gravity, diſplaying the mecha- 
niſm of the univerſe with wonderful per- 
ſpicacity; for the analyſis of ideas, which has 
ſince diffuſed ſuch light through every branch 
of knowledge, was not before this period ap- 
plied even to mathematics, The extenſion of 


analytical truths, including political, which 


at firſt were only viewed as ſplendid theories, 
now oe to pervade PRE part of Europe 3 
5 ſteal⸗ 
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ſtealing into the very ſeminaries of learn! 
ing in Germany, where formerly ſcholaſtic; - 
dry theology, laborious: compilations of the 
wanderings of the human underſtandiag, and 
minute collations of the works of the ancients, 
had conſumed the fervour of youth, and waſt- 
ed the patience of age. The college and the 
court are always connected: and literature 
beginning to attract the attention of ſeveral of 
the petty ſovereigns of the empire, they were 
induced to patronize thoſe daring men who were 


perſecuted by the public for attacking religious 


or political prejudices; and allowing them 
an aſylum at their courts, they acquired a 
reliſh for their converſation. The amuſe- 


ments of the chace then yielding to the plea- 


ſures of colloquial diſquiſition on ſubjects of 
taſte and morals, the ferocity of northern 
deſpotiſm began imperceptible to wear away, 
and the condition of it's ayes: to become 


more tolerable. {1 | RG, 


Su 


Education, in particular, has wa ſtudied; 5 
and the rational modes of inſtruction in uſe- 
ful knowledge, which are taking place of the 
excluſive attention formerly paid to the dead 
languages, promiſe to render the germans, in 


the courſe of half a century, the moſt enlight- 
ened people in Europe, Whilſt their ſim- 
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| plicity of manners, 00 5 of heart are 
in 4 great degree preſerved, even as they 
| grow more refined, by the ſituation of their 
- country; which prevents that inundation of 
riches by commercial ſources, that deſtroys | 
the morals RE eg ena it's teafor arrives 
"Frederic the, ud of Pruflia, with . ot 
eat ambition, was nevertheleſs as anxious 
fame as a ſoldier. By writing an examination 
of Machiavel's Prince, and the encouragement 
he gave to literary talents and abilities, he 
contributed very much to promote the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in his dominions ; whilſt, 
by granting his confidence to the philoſophical - 
Hertzberg, the adminiftration of his en 

ment grew conſiderably milder. | 
. His ſplendid reputation as a ſoldier con · 
tinued to awe the reſtleſs ambition of the 
princes of the neighbouring ſtates, which 
afforded an opportunity to the inhabitants of 
the empire to follow, during the reign of 
tranquillity, thoſe literary purſuits, which 
became faſhionable even at the half civilized 
court of Peterſbourg. It now, indeed, ap- 
e certain, that e would gain in 
future | 


Ty 


future important political advantages; for. 


men were beginning to preſume to think, 
and ſcanned the conduct of the ſupercilious 


Joſeph, with. Nee. e his n 
ith contempt. 

It is by thus al LR. men Dan their 2 
to 1 59 that they will be enabled Ver. 
their liberty ; and uſeful learning is * dy. 
ſo, far advanced, that nothing can r it's 
progreſs :—1 ſay, peremptgrily nothing; for 
this is not the era heſitatingly to add, 


of ſupernatural events. And though che un- 
juſtifiable. proceeding of the engliſh. courts,of| 
juſtice, or rather of the arbitrary chief Judge 


Mansfield, who eſtabliſhed it as a law, pre- 


cedent, that the greater the truth the greater 
the libel, tended. materially to prevent the 
authors of the american war from being 
attacked for thoſe. tyrannical Reps, that ulti- 
mately tended to. ſtop. the progreſs of knows. 
ledge and the diſſemination of political truth; 
yet the clamour which was raiſed againſt 
that unpopular war is· a proof, that, if juſtice 
ſlept, liberty of N had not en the. 
iſland, 

The overweenin g preſumption, nol 


of, men ignorant of true Political ſcience; 


who 


(46 * 
wits beheld a nation Sober" beyo 

ample, whilſt all the neighbouring ſtates were 
languiſhing, and knew not how to account for 
it; fooliſhly endeavouring to preſerve this proſ- 
perity, by mad attempts to throw impediments 
in the way of thoſe very principles, which had 
raiſed Great Britain to the elevated rank ſhe has 
attained in Europe, ſerved only to accelerate 
their diffuſion. "And France being the firſt 
among the nations on the continent, that had ar- 
rived at a civilization of manners, which they 
have termed the only art of living, we find 
was the firſt to throw on gow boreal of her old 
prejudices, 5 

It was at this 5 of things, that che 

deſpotiſm of France was completely over- 
turned, and twenty-five millions of human 
| beings unlooſed from the odious bands, which 
had for centuries benumbed their faculties, 
and made them crouch under the moſt igno- 
minious ſervitude—And it now remains to 
obſerve the effect of this important revolu- 
tion, which may vey be dated from the tak- 
ing of the Baſtille. | 
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AT PARIS: BAILLEE: CHOSEN: MAYOR, AND LA ar 
ETTE COMMANDER. IN CHIEF OF The NATIONAL 


bunt. KIGA TION or ful MAN Wen 
* RECAL WED». THE! KING. VISITS / PARIS; \\{(cHARaoTER 


BF THR, PARISIANS. THE. REVOLUTION YRGED ON 


"FREMATURELY\ EMIGRATIONS or SEVERAL or THE 


(ronttiry Aub orfars. clone A162 1 


unten PRINCES! ro 8T1R UP. FORELON POWERS 
((PNALUPTIT RATES , èPũͤ . 


TI preſence ef the deputies had difaſsd 


throughout the capital the moſt intoxicating 


joy for where is joy expreſſed with ſuch in- 


fantile playfulneſs, ſuch entire forgetfulneſs of 
to-morrow; as at Paris? and the citizens, 


ays reſembles adoration; / made choice of 


Baillie, the firſt ct | 
es R | aſſembly, 
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with their uſual burſt of gratitude, which 


g preſident of the national 


62 
aſſembly, for mayor, and of 5 Fayette for 
commander in chief of the national guards: 
the name now given to the garde hour geo, 
and the other ſoldiers incorporated with them. 
But the 770 of the pariſians, as tranſient 
as lively, dwindled, as their ſpirits were ex- 
haauſted, into the murmurs of ſuſpicion.— The 
miniſtry, ſaid they, who. were choſen to de- 
preſs us, are not yet "diſmiſſed ; and the 
troops, that were to have been the i. 
ments of miſchief, ſtill hover round Paris, 
and are even augmented by the arrival of two 
freſh regiments at St. Denis. A rumour was 
ſpread, that a convoy of flour had been in- 
tercepted by the order of the miniſters, in it' 
way to Paris; and ſome diſtutbances at the 
Baſtille had given colour to a report, that they 
had attempted to make themſelves once more 
my of this Rag ns ae The 80 
| watchfalnefs and ante and . morn- 
ing a deputation was ſent. to the national 
aſſembly, praying them to demand the diſ- 
miſſion of the preſent n. and me recal 

eee to rd] 
The afſembly took the fubjec ir into Ws 


dons but ill attentive. to etiquette, they i 
-- but 
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bated about the decorum of interfering with 


the appointment of the executive power. 
This rouſed the genius of Mirabeau; and 
the bubbles of fear, and the ſtraw-like ob- 
jections of timidity, were carried away by 

the torrent of his eloquence, The diſcuſſion 

grew warm; yet for the preſent occaſion 
ſoon became of little importance, becauſe the 
miniſtry, finding that they could not ſtand 
the brunt of the ſtorm, reſigned; Necker 
alſo, in whom. the public had ſtill the moſt 
implicit confidence, was invited to return; 
and the king, appearing to be anxious to give 
every proof of his deſire to eſtabliſh general 
tranquillity, ſignified, that he wiſhed to viſit 


Paris. A ſhort time after they were officially 


informed that the troops were promptly re- 
moving to more diſtant quarters. The na- 
tional aſſembly accordingly ſent ſome of their 
members to communicate to the pariſians this 


welcome intelligence, to prepare for the re- 
ception of the king by in the fears of 


the people...  - 
And he, adhering to his 8 left Ver- : 


ſailles the next day (the 17th), though his 
family ridiculouſly endeavoured to diffuade 


him; inſinuating, that he ought not to truſt 
. his 


his ſacred perſon to che mercy of an enraged 


multitude; whilſt rumours of projected aſſaſ. i 


ſinations were repeated before him, with ex- 
aggerated comments. But, being a man of 


conſiderable animal courage, and now almoſt | 


perceiving, that all the evils with which he was 
ſtruggling had been produced by his headſtrong 
adviſers, he ſeemed determined, at leaſt for 
the preſent, not to be governed by their 
dangerous councils. - And he had even the 
ſagacity to foreſee, that, convulſed as the 
kingdom was, they would occafion a civil 
war, and his life might then be ſtil} more ex- 
poſed. In this inſtance, as we ſhall find in 
many others, Louis appears to have been 


directed by a kind of glimmering inſtin& of | 


propriety ; for at the preſent juncture it was 
particularly diſcreet, conſidering the little 
effect the pageantry of the court had produced 
at the dance royale, to meet the people with- 
dut the parade of robes or guards. And, in 

fact, the hundred deputies who followed him, 
were now the only retinue that would have 
appeared reſpectable in the eyes of che people. 
What too muſt have been his ſurpriſe, in 
ſpite of all he had heard, to paſs through an 


immenſe avenue of armed 3 with ſuch 


ö. 
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a new aſpect.— Till now he had always ſeen 
a timid multitude flying before the watch, 
giving vent to their vengeance in vain ſongs, 
anch to their grief in feeble murmurs :—to-day. 


he ſaw them triumphant, moving orderly: 


along, calling out on every ſide, during the 
proceſſion, for a conſtitution and laws! march= 
ing in uniſon with their reflections, they ad- | 
vanced, but ſlowly ; for, almoſt afraid to 
hope, they proceeded with the meaſured ſtep 
of thought, or rather ſadneſs ; and the peo- 
ple, whoſe mind was {till agitated, as the 
ſwell of the ſea continues after the ſtorm has 
ſubſided, uttered not the ſhout of gladneſg—, 
vive le roi; but the en ane 
vive la nation, | . 
"Thin e e bed; 1 ak; | 
woe! reſounding through the ſilent ſtreets; 
of a beſieged city---for it was equally the 


voice of fate, proclaiming the will of the peo- 


ple, . diſguſted with courts, and ſuſpicious even 


af the king. Louis ſeems to have been forcibly- 


ſtruck by the energy every where diſplayed; 
and not more by the eloquent diſcourſes. ad- 
dreſſed to him at the h6tel-de-ville, than by 
the countenance of each citizen: for the fire 


of FAO ou —_ lighted up in every 


R 3 face 


| ( 20 Y 
ſhe the ſerene luſtre of manly firmneſs.—80 
impreſſed, indeed, was his mind by the whole 
ſcene, that, when the animated ſpeakers were 
ſilent, he exclaimed in reply My people! 
© my people, may always rely on my love. 
And taking the national cockade from the 
hands of the mayor, he appeared at the 
window with his heart in his eyes, as if eager 
to convince the multitude of his ſincerity : and 
perhaps conſcious, that, firſt ſubmitting to 
neceſſity, he now yielded to feeling. At theſe | 
words, the repetition of which flew like light- 
ning from rank to rank, the whole concourſe 
of people caught the electrical ſympathy.— | 
Vrve-le-roi was ſhouted from every quarter; 
and revived affection glowed with the freſh . 
fervour, that effaces the remembrance of 
doubts, and makes the fear of having been 
unjuſt, the moſt powerful ſpring of tender- 
nels. And perſuading themſelves, for the 
moment, that the diſpoſition of the king was 
not ſo much at variance with their happineſs 
as his conduct, they poured bleſſings on him, 
ee all their x execrations on his coun- 

ale 
Pleaſure, now PREP mounting to a a feveriſh 
| 2225 ſet all Paris pg in motion; and 


the 


the ſound-of the thundering artillery was the 
ſwift harbinger of the tidings of reconcilia- 
tion to Verſailles, where the royal family muſt 
i have been a mxioufy alive 7 ny bas of na 
day. e 18910; TY TRICE Tune E FRE; £5 
Theſe: 83 cranditions Sed one extreme | 
to another, without leaving any ſettled con- 
viction behind, to conſirm or eradicate the 
corroding diſtruſt, could not be ſeen in ſuch 
a ſtrong light any where as at Paris, becauſe 
| there a variety of cauſes have ſo effeminated 
reaſon, that the french may be conſidered as a 
nation of women; and made feeble, probably, 
by the ſame combination of cireumſtances, as 
has rendered theſe inſignificant. More in- 
genious than profound in their reſearches z, 
more tender than impaſſioned in their affee- 
tions; prompt to act, yet ſoon weary; they 5 
ſeem to work only to eſcape from work, and 
to pg merely how they ſhall avoid xeflee- 
Indolently reſtleſs, they make the ele- 
3 furniture of their rooms, like their 
houſes, voluptuouſly handy. Every thing; 
in ſhort, ſhows the. dexterity of the people, 
and their attention to preſent enjoyment. 
And ſo paſlive appears to be their imagina- 
ten it requires to be rouſed by novelty; and 
. 5 then, - 


then, more lively than ſtrong, the evaneſcent 
emotions ſcarcely leave any traces behind 
them. From being devoted to pleaſure in 
their youth, old age is commonly paſſed in 
ſuch merely animal gratifications, that a re- 
ſpectable looking aged man or woman is very 
rarely to be ſeen. Independent, likewiſe, of 
the vanity which makes them with to appear 
polite, at the very moment they are ridiculing 
a perſon, their great ſuſceptibility of diſpoſi- 
tion leads them to take an intereſt in all the 
ſenſations of others, which are forgotten 
almoſt as ſoon as felt. And theſe tranſient 
guſts of foeling prevent their forming thoſe 
firm reſolves of reaſon, that, bracing the 
nerves, when the heart is moved, make ſym- 
pathy yield to principles, and 198 mind 
wiumph over the ſenſes,  _ 

' Beſides, the climate of France is 0 Hants) 
and the blood mounted ſo cheerily in the 
veins, even of the oppreſſed common people, 
that, living for the day, they continually 
baſked in the ſunſhine, which broke from 
behind hy: Honey anne that king over 
wen,, 
It is impollible, RG act the horrid | 


| anos ne formed 13 the court againſt the 
liyes 
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government, which leaves the happineſs of a 
nation at the mercy of a capricious miniſter 


of ſtate. The awful and intereſting leſſon, 


which the developement of this treachery 
afforded, was ſuch as ought to have made an 
indelible impreſſion on their minds. —It was 
a leſſon, the very thought of which ſtops for 


a moment the genial current of the heart,— 
It was a leſſon, that ſhould be repeated to 
mankind, to bring home to their very ſenſes 


a conviction of the lengths to which a de- 
praved and abſolute paverrumione will go, for 


the ſake of holding faſt it's power. Aan Ts: 


in ſhort, a deduction of experience, Which 
will teach poſterity that life, and every thing 
dear to man, can be ſecured _— 6th the _ 
ſervation of liberty. _ 


The want of deciſion in ths clings 5 


Louis ſeems to, have been the foundation of 


all his faults, as well as of all his misfor= 


tunes; and every moment freſh occaſions to 


make the obſervation ariſe as we trace his 


miſconduct, or compaſſionate his ſituation. 
"To give a ftriking inſtance, it is only neceſ- 
lary to turn our attention to the fatal effects 
| 5 that 


moſt ineffable ee Fuck ke ans 1-of. 


that flowed from his conſenting to aſſemble 
an army of foreigners, to intimidate the ſtates- 
general. He could not reſiſt the court, who 
counſelled this meaſure ; or ſilence the miſ. 
givings of his heart, which made him averſe to 
the troops taking any deciſive ſtep, that might 
lead to ſlaughter. And ſtill governed by theſe 
undiſciplined feelings, when he diſmiſſed the 
army, he purſued the advice of the very 
cabal, that had led him into this errour; giv- 
ing way to the wiſhes of the people, yet diſ- 
ſembling with them even in the act of recon- 
ciliation. Thus, for ever wavering, it is dif- 
ficult to mark any fixt purpoſe in his actions; 
excepting that which does him honour—the 
deſire to prevent the ſnedding of blood. This 
principle has, in general, directed his con- 
duct; though the ſhort- ſighted meaſures of 
timid humanity, devoid of ſtrength of mind, 
turned all his efforts to a 1 875 ee 
effect. 

From the preſence of theſe troops, and 
their abortive attempt to cruſh liberty in the 
egg, the ſhell was prematurely broken, and 
the enthuſiaſm of frenchmen excited before 
their judgment was in any conſiderable degree 
formed. Intoxicated by conqueſt, each began 
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to deſeant on the exiſting abuſes; to ſhow his 
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own cleverneſs in pointing out the remedß; 


and arms being once in the hands of the peo- 
| ple, it was difficult to perſuade them to give 
them up for the occupations of peace, It is 
true, had the national aſſembly been allowed 
quietly to have made ſome reforms, paving 
the way for more, the Baſtille, though totter- 
ing on it's dungeons, might yet have ſtood 
erect.— And, if it had, the ſum of human 
miſery could ſcarcely have been increaſed. 
For the gui/ſotine not finding it's way to the 
ſplendid ſquare it has polluted, ſtreams of in- 


nocent blood would not have flowed, | to 


obliterate the remembrance of falſe impriſon- 
ment, and drown the groans of ſolitary grief 
in the loud cry of agony—when, the thread 
of life quickly cut in twain, the quivering 
light of hope is inſtantly daſhed out—and the 
billows ſuddenly cloſing, the filence of death | 
is felt This tale is ſoon told. We hear not 

of years languiſhed away in miſery, whilſt 
diſſolution by inches palſies the frame, or diſ- 
turbs the reaſon: yet, who can eſtimate the 
ſum of comfort blaſted ; or tell how "many 
ſurvivors pine the prey of an inen dil- 


tracted uy forrow * . 
The - 


( 2352 } 
been ſo depraved by the inveterate deſpotiſm 
of ages, that even amidſt the heroiſm which 
| diſtinguiſhed; the taking of the Baſtille, we are 
| forced to ſee that ſuſpicious temper, and that 
| vain ambition of dazzling, which have gene- 
rated all the ſucceeding follies and crimes, 
For, even in the moſt public-ſpirited aQions, 
celebrity ſeems to have been the ſpur, and the 
glory, rather than the happineſs of french- 

men, the end;— This obſervation inforces 
the grand truth on mankind, that without 
morality there can be no great ſtrength of 
underſtanding, or real dignity of conduct. 
The morals of the whole nation were de- 
ſtroyed by the manners formed by the go- 
vernment.—Pleaſure had been purſued, to 
fill up the void of rational employment; and 
fraud combined with ſervility to debaſe the 
character; ſo that, when they changed their 
| ſtem, liberty, as it was called, was only the 
. acme of tyranny—-merely with this difference, 
that, all the force of nature being rouſed, the 
magnitude of the evil promiſed, by ſome 
mighty concuſſion, to eſſect it's own cure. 
The reunion of. the king and people not 
only routed, but gs the cabal; and as 
| cowardly 
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( 953 ) | 
cowardly in adverſity, as preſumptuous in 
proſperity, they immällasely took to flight 
different ways, and even diſguiſed. One man, 
who had long been obnoxious to the people 
on account-' of inordinate covetouſneſs, and 
| vulgar tyranny, not ſoftened by the graceful 
condeſcenſion of the nobility,” cauſed it to be 
reported, that he was dead. The renowned 
mareſchal Broglio fought an aſylum at Lux- 
emburgh, whilſt madame Polignac fled" to 
Baſſe, * Thus went into exile an” amiable 
woman, who had been the inſtrument of the 
ambition of a family, that rapaciouſly availed 
themſelves of her great favour with the queen, 
whoſe ſtrange predilection for handſome wo- 
men blighted the pere of N oy | 
whom the diſtinguiſhed. | 5 

The count d' Artois, with ſeveral others of 
the blood royal and principal nobility, like- 
wiſe thought it prudent to leave the kingdom 
for the preſent; either to provide for their 
ſafety, or to ſeek vengeance. At Bruſſels they 
met the unquiet Calonne, who, having heard 
of the diſmiſſion of Necker, was lured back 
by the firſt glimpſe of hope. For wiſhing to 
wipe away the indignity, which he had ſo 
wy brooked ; and fondly believing; 

| . 


. ) 


that the army had had ſufficient time to ank 
the verbal diſputes of the nation; he was 
haſtening towards France, to be erer to come | 
in for his ſhare of the triumph. ie #74 
To his country this meeting has 3 a 
eee of evil, that could only have been 
hatched in ſuch an unprincipled brain, fertile 
in plans of miſchief, and prone to puzzle the 
cauſe which he wanted force to ſubvert. His 
laſt effort for power had been to obtain a ſeat 
in the ſtates- general. And, had not the re- 
membrance of his former adminiſtration ſtood 
in his way, it is probable he would have ſuc- 
ceeded, and there have become a flaming 
patriot, could he have been the leader of a 
party; for he poſſeſſed. the ſhowy talents 
neceſſary to procure inſtantaneous applauſe 
in a popular aſſembly—a deceiving, rather 
than a commanding eloquence. . Mirabeau, 
on the contrary, ſeems to have had from na- 
ture a ſtrong perception of a dignified pro- 
priety of conduct; and truth appearing to 
give earneſtneſs to his arguments, his hearers 
were compelled to agree with him out of 
reſpect to themſelves. Leaving then plauſi- 
- bility far behind, he always ſtood forth as the 
g r cham pion of rea ſon even when, lay 
5 5 | ing 
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ing down: his elub, he loitered to dally with cho 
imagination. Whilſt therefore Mirabeau was 
teaching the national aſſembly dignity *, the 


reſentment of the vain-glorious Calonne, 


ſharpened | to the keeneſt edge by diſappoint- 


ment, made him ſuggeſt to thoſe creſt-fallen_ 


princes, the neceſſity of engaging foreign aid, to 
reinſtate the king in his former plenitude of 


power, and to heal their wounded pride, Un- 


fortunately, the plauſibility; of his manners, and 


the ingenuity of his arguments, awakened their 
fears, and nouriſhed their prejudices; andquick- 


ly perſuaded 1 to aſſert what they wiſhed to bc. 


lieve, they, proteſted againſt the conduct of the 
national aſſembly ;. inſinuating, that the body 


of the people did not ſupport their preten- 


ſions. The deluſion, . however, did not reſt 
here; for he even convinced them, that, if the 
appeal made to the national honour of the 
french did not recall crowds to their chivalrous 
allegiance, it would not be a difficult taſk. to 
engage all the powers of Europe in behalf of 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, by ſhowing them, 

* Mirabeau appears to have been continually hurt by the- 
want of dignity in the aſſembly.---By the inconſiſtency, Which 
made them ſtalk as heroes one moment, with a true theatrical 


ride, and the next cringe with the flexible backs of habitual 


ſlaves, 


— 


TM. 
char if freedom were once eſtabliſhed in France, 
1 wvuld fon extend beyond it's confine 
bounding over the Alps and Pytenees. 
Bauch are the oppoſite ſentiments, or zucker 
conduct of court paraſites, and men ſtruggling 
to be . that it is ſufficient to contraſt 
duties, whoſe lives had been 
Salmen and their perſons groſsly inſulted, 
not only excuſed the ill adviſed monarch for 
the countenance which he had given to the 
violation of the moſt ſacred principles; but 
expreſſed a conciliatory diſpoſition to all par- 
ties. The mob, it is true, in the heat of rage, 
inhumanly butchered two of the vile inftru- 
ments of deſpotiſm. But this violence offered 
to Juſtice ought not to be attributed to the 
temper of the people, much lefs to the con- 
nivance of the national aſſembly, who acted 
with degree of magnanimity, at this time, 
of which it can never be enough lamented 
that they have ſince loſt ſight. The behaviour 
however of the hardened children of oppreſ- 
| Gortin all countries is the ſame ; whether in 
the amphitheatre at Rome, or around the _ 
tern-poſt 1 in Paris, 
The king's eldeſt brother 3 remain 
with the court, a man with more reſources 
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of Ds wy I in- himſelf, than. the reſt of 
his family; yet, making it a point of honour- 
to be treated like his younger brother the 
count d' Artois, he contributed by his rapacity 
to drain the royal treaſure, though ſuch 
an expenſive variety of amuſements wag 
not neceſſary. to on a zeſt to bis Os 
Mo * | 
The noble 4 ROE now ala 7 
yet Foulon, the miniſter, the moſt deſperate 
and puſillanimous of the gang, was taken, 
in ſpite of his mock funeral. I purpoſely uſe 
the word gang; for a ſqueamiſh delicacy with 
reſpect to terms makes us ſometimes con- 
found characters to ſuch a degree, that the 
great villain is not ſtigmatized with the epi- 
thet aſſociated with the idea of a gallows; be- 
cauſe, by the groffeſt ſubverſion of reaſon, the 
aggravation of guilt has ſo palliated the pu- 
niſhment, that the head, which would have 
diſgraced a halter, has been n, 
vered on a block. _ 
Once ſeized, no en cond raped | 
the murder of this miſerable wretch ; and the 
ſame evening the intendant of Paris, his fon- 
"oY met a death ſtill more ſhocking, being 
dds 
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s 
prolonged by the humane interpoſition of the 
reſpectable mayor, and La F 890 in his fa- 
vour. 4 

Strange, that a W tha: aan” Ek 
the theatre before the cataſtrophe, ſhould 
have bred up ſuch monſters! Stil} we 
| ought to recolle&t, that the ſex, called 
the tender, commit the moſt flagrant acts 
of barbarity when irritated. —So weak is 
| the tenderneſs produced merely by ſym- 
| pathy, or poliſhed manners, compared with 
the humanity of a cultivated underſtand- 
ing. Alas!—lIt is morals, not feelings, 
which diſtinguiſh men from the beaſts of 

prey! Theſe were tranſactions, over which, 
for the honour of human nature, it were to 
be wiſhed oblivion could draw the winding- 

| ſheet, that has often enwrapped a heart, whoſe 

| benevolence has been felt, but not known, 

But, if it be impoſſible to eraſe from the me- 

/ mory theſe foul deeds, which, like the ſtains 

of deepeſt dye revived by remorſe in the con- 
| | ſcience, can never be rubbed out—why dwell 

_ circumſtantially on the exceſſes that revolt 

' humanity, and dim the luſtre of the picture, 

on "which the eye has gazed with rapture, 

| otten 
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often obliged to look up to heaven to forget 
the miſery endured on earth? Since, how- 


ever, we cannot out the damned ſpot, it 


becomes neceſſary to obſerve, that, whilſt deſ- | 


potiſin and ſuperſtition exiſt, the convul- | 


ſions, which the regeneration of man o- 
caſions, - will always bring forward the 
vices they have engendered, to devour their | 
parents. 7 2 5 

Servility, ae the bee energy of 
man, ſtifles the nobleſt ſentiments of the ſoul. 


— Thus debaſed, heroic actions are merely 


directed by the head, and the heart drops 
not into. them it's balmz more precious 
than the trees ,of Arabia ever diſtilled! 
Ought we then to wonder, that this dry 
ſubſtitute for humanity is often burnt up 
by the ſcorching flame of revenge? This 
has now actually been the caſe; for there 
has been ſeen —__ the french a ſpu- 
rious race of men, a ſet of cannibals, 
who have gloried in 1 crimes; and 
tearing out the hearts that did not feel for 
them, have proved, that they themſelves had 


z =" bowels, * But, if the anger of the peo- 


-Þ le be terrible,” exclaims Mirabeau, it is 
ö e 


— 


„„ 
the ſang froid of deſpotiſm, that is atroci- 
ous; thoſe ſyſtematic cruelties, which have 
2 aka more wretches in a day than- the po- 

© pular inſurrections have immolated in a 
© courſe of years!“ We often fear, adds he, 
© the people, becauſe we have injured them; 
© and thus are forced to fetter tote 1 ve op 


6 preſs,” „ 
The e of the capie was followed 


by the provinces; and all the citizens flew to 
arms, whilſt the ſoldiers grounded their's, 
fwearing not to ſtain their hands with the 
blood of their fellow citizens. Added to the 
account of the conſpiracy to diſſolve the Rates- 


++ Let us compare,” he further adds, « the number of in- 
© nocents ſacrificed by miſtake, by the ſanguinary maxims of 
the courts of criminal judicature, and the miniſterial venge- 
« ance exerciſed ſecretly in the dungeons of Vincennes, and 
© in the cells of the Baſtille, with the ſudden and impetuons 
© vengeance of the multitude, and then decide on which fide 
„ barbarity appears. At the moment when the hell created. 
« by tyranny for the torment of it's victims opens itſelf to the 
public eye; at the moment when all the citizens have been 
permitted to deſcend into thoſe gloomy caves, to poize the 
chains of their friends, of their defenders ; at the moment 
© when the regiſters of thoſe iniquitous archives are fallen 
© into all hands 3 it 19 6 ry, that the people ſhould be e. 
118 Weſtation of the atrocities of mi- 
exec on as cruel as themſelves i 
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general, and maſſacre their repreſentatives, a 


number of idle rumours of preſent danger 
tended to make the country people not only 
eager to guard againſt they ſcarcely knew 


what, but alſo defirous to enter into the ad- 
yentures, and ſhare the honours fof the pa- 
riſians. . 

In all civil wars, perſonal vengeance mix- 
ing with public, or taking advantage of it, 


has directed the dagger of the aſſaſſin: and in 


France it ought particularly to have been 
dreaded; becauſe, when fear induces a man 
to ſmother his juſt reſentment, the feſtering 
wound 1s only to be cured by revenge. It is 
then highly probable, that moſt of the barba- 


rities in the towns were the efferveſcence of 


private anger, or the ſport of depraved, un- 
cultivated minds, who found the ſame plea- 
ſure in tormenting men, as miſchievous boys 


in diſmembering inſects; for public indigna- 


tion, directed againſt ariſtocratical tyranny, 


was elſewhere, in general, diſplayed only in 


burning the country caſtles, and the archives 
of nobility. But, in the country, indeed, men 


rarely commit ſuch crimes, as lift up their 


reptile heads i in the capital, where the rank 


1 e 
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atmoſphere affords the noxious particles ne- 
ceſſary to give virulence to the poiſon. The 
vices of villagers are, in fact, rather the rich 
. exuberance of the paſſions, than the vile dregs 
of exhauſted e, 
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THE DUKE OF LIANCOURT CHOSEN PRESIDENT. 115 x e- | 
PLE ARM FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY, THE. 
MUNICIPAL OFFICERS ' APPOINTED UNDER THE, OLD 

' GOVERNMENT SUPERSEDED BY COMMITTEES. 8 
PEOPLE TREACHBROUSLY DESTROYED BY SPRINGING A 


MINE AT A CIVIC FEAST, THE GENEVESE - RESIDENT 


TAKEN UP BY THE PATROL, THE FRENCH SUSPICIOUS 

OF THE DESIGNS OF BRITAIN. NECKER RETURNS. - 

| GENERAL AMNESTY RESOLVED BY THE ELECTORS OF 

PARIS. DEBATE ON A DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. Dit» 

CLARATION OF RIGHTS SEPARATE FROM THE CONSTI- 

_, TUTION DETERMINED ON, SACRIFICES MADE BY THE 
NOBLES, CLERGY, ac. ; 


Taz. duke of Liancoury whoſe warning 
voice had made the king look around. him, 
when danger was at his heels, was now choſen 
preſident, At this moment the - obſtacles, 
which at firſt clogged the exertions of the aſ- 

ſembly, ſeemed to have been overcome: ſtill 
freſh ones ſtarting up threw a damp on their 
exultation; and the apprehenſions of a famine, 
real or factitious, were not the leaſt CR. 
though the moſt frequent. 

New conſpiracies were already formed on 
the borders of France, by the princes, and 


thoſe who had ſubſiſted by the corruptions or 


S4 1 © the 


2 a 


mulus ; becauſe the nation, being determined 


; 6 's . 5 
the old ſyſtem. - But this only proved a ſli- 


to ſecure the rights it had ſo ſuddenly regain- 


ed, raiſed new regiments in every part of the 


country, and was ſoon in a ſituation to repel 
any attack, which it was poſſible for all Ger: 
many to have made; the only quarter from 
which the fugitive princes, at that period, 
could expect aſſiſtance. So rapid was the ſpi- 
rit, ſo general the momentum, that in the 
courſe of a week upwards of three millions of 


men in arms were formed into companies by | 


a common intereſt reſembling an electrical 


ſympathy, Such was the quick ſucceſſion of 
events Such the unanimous ſenſe of the na- 


tion; and ſuch the formidable force which 
inſtantly oppoſed itſelf to the impotent threats 
of departing deſpotiſm. Hiſtory will record 


this memorable ora, when the diſciplined 


forces of the moſt puiſſant tyranny vaniſhed 


before the force of truth, though Kill but half 


unveiled * obliging the haughty a ſycophants - 
to ſearch for ſhelter in the receſſes of a foreſt, 


whither they ſtole under cover of the pight 


from the preſence of an injured people. 


The conduct of the garde hour geo, during 


5 he youre” of the e without var- 


niſhing 


niſhing over the chonlſts 3 by ebulli- 
tions of zeal, is of itſelf ſufficient to prove, 
that a national militiaſhould every where. take 
place of ſanding armies, did not experience | 
_ invariably atteſt, that the laws were never re- 
ſpected by men, whoſe buſineſs is war, unleſs 
they are reduced to mere machines by del. 
potiſm. . 
The old e a moſtly ſuſpect. 
ed, becauſe nominated by the friends of the 
court, were now obliged to give plage to com 
mittees elected by the common voice. Theſe 
taking the adminiſtration of public buſineſs 
into their hands, a new order of things began 
every where to prevail. Still, however, the 
diſturbed imagination of the people was filled 
with plots, to which ſome nn, and. an 
tal incidents gave life. | 


The municipality of Soiſſoi med 
national aſſembly, that troops of banditti had 
cut down the corn before it was ripe, and 8 
SE the villagers to take refuge in the 

But on further inquiry, it appeared, 
ae. this report aroſe from a ſimple quarrel of 
the peaſants amongſt themſelves, which had 
armed: ſome mn who flew to the 
nnen 5 


TH 
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| neighbouring town, lis that they had 


thouſands of banditti at their heels. 

Paris was alſo diſturbed by an idle rumour 
of a riot at St. Denis; ſo ſeriouſly affirmed by 
thoſe, who declared that they had been eye- 
witneſſes of the violence, that troops and can- 


non were ſent, but they could find no traces 


of the diſturbance. 


Another, more ſerious, had 8 the 


people againſt the nobility, and rouſed the in- 
dignation of the national aſſembly. A noble. 
man and counſellor of the parliament gave à 
civic feaſt in his caſtle to the inhabitants of 
his village; from which, on ſome pretext, he 
was abſent, All was joy and feſtivity; but 

in the midſt of the dance of gladneſs, the 


ſudden exploſion of a mine ſpread around af- 


fright and death.— Hearing of this treachery, 


the people, catching up their ruſtic weapons, 


'firebrands, haſtened to the neighbouring 


caſtles ; ſome of which they burnt, others they 


demoliſhed by pulling them down. 


7 


The recital of this atrocity produced a great 


25 effect in the national aſſembly ; and, ſays Mira- 
beau, though great aſſemblies are often much 
too ſuſceptible of theatrical emotions; and 


« this narration was accompanied with 'circume 


6 ſtances, of which the invention 18 ſeldom Om 


preſumed; and though it was alſo atteſted 


by a public officer ; yet the atrocity of the 
_ * crime gave it an air of improbability.” This 
wanton act of barbarity, which the hiſtorian 


alſo would fain believe a monſtrous chimera 


| of heated brains, was, nevertheleſs, as well 


ſubſtantiated, as ſuch a fact could be; which 
nothing, but the confeſſion of the gutlty par- 
ty, can render abſolutely certain, becauſe it 
ſeems equally fooliſh and barbarous. 

Theſe diſorders, warmly repreſented. by 
Lally-Tolendal, determined the aſſembly, on 
the 23d of july, to publiſh a proclamation, 
inviting all good citizens to the maintenance 


of order ; and declaring, that to try and pu- 


niſh for all crimes of /eze-nation was the ſole 
prerogative of the national aſſembly, till, by 


the conſtitution which it was about to eſta- 
þliſh, a regular tribunal ſhould be inſtituted, for 
the trial of ſuch offences, After endeayouring 


to excuſe the violence, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, to account for it, Mirabeau obſerv- 
ed to the aſſembly, * that they ought to be 
thoroughly convinced, that the continuation 
' of this formidable dictator would expoſe li- 


* berty 
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#berty to as much riſk as the ſtratagems of 


© her enemies. Society, he continues, would 
* ſoon be diſſolved, if the multitude, accuſ. 
* tomed to blood and diſorder, placed them- 
! ſelves above the magiſtrates, and braved the 
authority of the law, Inſtead of running to 
meet freedom, the people would ſoon throw 
* themſelves into the abyſs of ſervitude; for 
danger too often rallies men round the ſtand- 
ard of abſolute power; and in the boſom of 
* anarchy, a deſpot even appears à ſaviour, 
For Carthage is not yet deſtroyed; there re- 
mains a maſs of inſtruments to impede our 
operations, and to excite diviſions in an 
_ * aſſembly, that has only been united by 
< danger, TT: 
Some trifling incidents, ſwelled into im- 
portance by ſuppoſition, kept alive the inven- 
tive miſtruſt of the nation, to which ſome in: 
nocent victims were ſacrificed, without allay- 
ing it's brooding propenſity to produce, like 
Jealouſy, the evil it feared. Suſpecting every 
body, and a little vain of authority, the pa- 
roles of pariſian citizens ſometimes officiouſly 
arreſted whomever they thought fit, without 
aſſigning a ſufficient cauſe; and among the 
. "TT ſtopped the reſident in France from 
3 Geneva 
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Geneva. Three letters were found on hin 1 * 
and one of them being addreſſed to the count 5 
d' Artois, rendered ſuſpicious the cirevmaſiar 15 


of his tearing a fourt n 
The letters were ſent hy the ma) 


not intercepted. letters, but letters to which 


chance had annexed ſome ſuſpicious charac+ 


ters, to point them out for inſpection. The 


deſpotiſm of opening indiſcriminately all let- 
ters, to enable the government to judge of 


the character and ſentiments of each indivi- 
dual, is too obvious to need animadverſion—— 
And who, indeed, will not exelaim againſt the 


tyranny, be it even parental, that 'dares to 


ſteal into the ſecrets of the heart; or the im- 


pettinent curioſity, that ſeeks for information 


only to diverſify an idle life? The latter may 
be termed petty larceny ; yet often the peace 


of whole families is invaded by theſe cowardly 
thefts, and quarrels are rendered irreconcilable, 


"Or 5 Dh . 
tis to the aſſembly ; and the facts laid before 
them afforded Mirabeau an opportunity, to 
diſplay his eloquence on a ſuhject, that re- 
called to his mind ahuſes, which had formerly 
touched himſelf— the violation of private cor- 
reſpondence.— Though this did not appear to 
be exactly the preſent queſtion; for they were 
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© dygivitg air to angry e 
ance ſolely of the paſſion of the moment. The 


T0} 
reſſions, the utter- 


allowing letters, alſo, ſurreptitiouſſy obtained, 


to appear as evidence, in courts of juſtice, is 
2 groſcs violation of the firſt principle of law; 
becauſe no letters can lawfully be opened, but 

as other ſuſpected things are ſought for—after 
information given to a magiſtrate, But, when 
| ſeals are broken at the diſcretiori of an indi- 
vidual, and brought forward to criminate a 

| perſon, it is to the full as unjuſt, as to make 


a man plead againſt himſelf---And for juſtice 


to be awarded in conſequence of an act of in- 
juſtice, is an abuſe that demands inveſtigation. 


But the preſent was not a caſe in point. It 
was not a clandeſtine ranſacking of all let- 
ters, to ſearch for the clue of ſome ſuſpected 
plot; or like the reading of the correſpond- 
ence of a babbling conſpirator, after the dan- 


ger was over, whoſe letters might contain a 


liſt of timid accomplices, who would be 
driven to deſperation by publicity. However, 
the decided turn was given to the queſtion by 
the biſhop of Langres obſerving, that all ages 
had applauded the generoſity of Pompey, 
who committed to the flames the letters, which 


the ſenators had addreſſed to Sertorius. The 


% 
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Mals of imitating the romans on this bezen 


to appear, producing one of thoſe inſtances 5 
of falſe magnanimity, that always ariſe from 
imitation : yet ſo trifling, indeed, in it's pre- 


ſent conſequence, that it would ſcarcely de- 
ſerve to be ridiculed, much leſs cenſured, had 


not the ſame affectation afterwards brought 


forth more ſerious and even fatal follies. 


The temper alſo of the pariſians, who mix + 


in the world very early in life, leads them to 
imagine, that they have acquired the profound 
knowledge of the ſprings of human paſſions, 
which enables a ſagacious man almoſt to foreſee 


future events, only becauſe they have often de- 


tected the weakneſſes of the human heart. This 


made them now ſuppoſe, that the court of 
Great Britain was about to profit by their in- 


teſtine troubles. The phraſeology had long 


been in both countries, that they were the 
natural enemies of each other; and the miſ- 
truſtful french quickly imagined, that the 
engliſh meant immediately to take vengeance 
for their interference in favour of the ameri- 
cans, by ſeizing ſome of their Weſt-India 


iſlands, The duke of Dorſet, in his juſtiſica - 


tion of England, only changed the object of 
miſtruſt, by giving riſe to ſome vague con- 
jectures 


a 


ads ieiating « 4 8 far dividing 
Breſt into the bands of the engliſh ; and, as 
there was no clue to lead we et | 
traitors, ſeveral nobles of ara un, 
innocent, were arreſted. | 
Theſe were, chte but fight 8 
ments; for the invigorating voice of the 
| ce nation gave energy to the aſſem- 
bly, who now named committees to ex- 
pedite the preſent | buſineſs, prepatatory to 
their grand taſk of | framing a conſtitution, 
The authority and reſpectability of the aſſem- 
' bly being acknowledged, they attentively con- 
_ ſidered the ſtate of the kingdom; and, mind- 
ful of the preſent: diſtreſs of the people, iſſued 
orders for the free circulation of proviſion, 
which had been obſtructed by the ancient 
forms, ſo oppofite to thy true om of 
political economy. 

At this juncture, Rake ill 3 by 
the nation, unfortunately returned. Intoxi- 
cated by popularity, this miniſter had not ſuf- 
ficent prudence to decline the honours, which 
he could not ſupport: by that dignity of con- 
duct the preſent crifis required. In his way 
to Paris, having heard, that the life of the. 

baron de Benzenval, commandant of the ſwiſs 

EE es guards, 


16d 


guards, who had been with Broglio, was in 

danger, he humanely interpoſed to ſtop the 
hand of violence; and ſo far he deſerves praiſe. 
But when, arrived. at Paris, he was received, 
by the lively inhabitants, as the tutelar geniug 
of France, this apotheoſis had it's uſual effect; 
and aſſuming the demi - god, at the Hösel ds. 


Ville, he was not content to preſerve this vie- 


tim from the public fury, withont recom- 
mending a general amneſty ; a meaſure which 
was as inconſiderately adopted, as propoſed. 
For the electors pretending to iſſue laws for 
the whole nation, gave great umbrage to the 
pariſians, who had winked at the ſtretch of 
their power, which the preſſing exigency of 
circumſtances required, during the moment 
danger menaced the capital. The wild cur- 
rent thus turned, the men, who in the morn- 
ing had e ee « that liberty was ſafe, ſince 
* Necker was et to watch over her, now 
accuſed him of ambition, and a deſire to keep 
well with the court, by facilitating the return, 
or eſcape, of it's minions. Such in fact was 
the inconſtancy of a people, always running 
after theatrical ſcenes, that the tocſin was rung 
to denounce Necker as a courtier in one quar- 


ter of the eity, at the very time the Palais 
7 8 * 
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Regal was Muminated to celebrate his return 
as a patriot, 

Ihe buſineſs, however, being relljedt t. to 
the national aſſembly, with a modifying ex- 
planation, they decided it mildly, paying the 
reſpect due to the good intentions from which 

it proceeded, though they did not pretend to 
ſanction the haſty reſolve of the electors. 

Alfter this tumult had ſubſided the narrow 
capacity of the miniſter did not allow him to 

take a determined part in the grand work, in 

which the deputies were engaged. His mind 
had not ſufficient ſtrength. to burſt the ſhackles 
of it's old opinions; and, acting with his 
uſual commercial calculations, he ſeems to 
have been one cauſe of the diviſions, whieh 
began to agitate an aſſembly, united rather by 
circumſtances than by ſentiments. Beſides, 
the ſudden emancipation of the people occa- 
ſioned a delirium of joy, which required to 

be managed with the greateſt delicacy. A 

 Vigorous miniſtry was certainly neceſſary to 
check the licentious ſpirit manifeſting itſelf 
continually by acts of violence, in ſo many 
parts of the kingdom, where tumults and 

aſſaſſinations were the effects of the giddineſs 


of . ſucceſs. "Whilſt complaining 
of 
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of the old government, every man in his 
ſphere ſeemed to be eager to try how he him- 
ſelf could govern, and make up for the time 
he had delegated his authority. Beſides, the 
procraſtination. of the relief looked for as the 
immediate conſequence of the Revolution, 
however unavoidable, made the people not 
only murmur, but, diſregarding all reaſon, 
attempt to gain more by force than could, for 
a long time, be granted by juſtice—even had 

juſtice been unbiaſed by ſelf-intereſt. _ 
The nation called for a conſtitution; and 
the aſſembly debated about the declaration of 
rights inherent to man, and thoſe he gives 
up when he becomes a citizen, on which they 
deſigned to reſt. it, as an explanatory ſup- 
Several members argued, that the declara- 

tion ought to conclude, and not precede the 
conſtitution ; inſiſting, that it was dangerous 
to awaken a ſamnambuliſt on the brink of a 
precipice; or to take a man to the top of a 
mountain, to ſhow him a vaſt country that 
belonged to him, but of which, he could not 
immediately claim the poſſeſſion, It is a 


* veil,” ſaid they, that it would be imprudent 


to rail ſuddenly.- —lt is a ſecret, that it is 
I 


ay 
* neceſſary to conceal, till the effect of a good 
« conſtitution puts them into a ſituation to hear 
it with ſafety *,” | 
But Barnave rermitated the 8 5 
"this queſtion was ſtill in debate, by obſerving, 
_ © that the declaration of rights was in two 
© reſpeQts practically uſeful ;—tirſt, as it fixed 
the ſpirit of the legiſlation, in order that it 
© might not vary in future and, ſecondly, as 
it would direct the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion in the formation of laws, in all the de- 
© tails of legiſlation, the completion of which 
could only be the work of time. As to the 
* apprehenſion expreſſed of the people abuſing 
* theſe rights, when they acquire a knowledge 
aof them, it is,” ſaid he, futile,—and we need 
* only turn over the page of hiſtory, to loſe 
_* theſe ' vain fears; for we ſhall conſtantly 
« find the people tranquil in the ſame po 
4 5 portion as they are enlightened.” 
=: | Poizing thus the pillars of equal liberty, 
4 . the diſcuſſion was the next day interrupted 
| | 5 by the report made by the committee ap- 
| 5 pointed for the purpoſe of digeſting the in- 
. ſent to the nee of the melan- 
choly 


| = | « Theſs members den to have formed u juſt eftimate of | 
the french character. 1 


„ 
choly intelligence which they daily received 
from the provinces.— The taxes, the rents 
vere no longer paid, the revenue was ex- 
© hauſted, the laws were without force; and 
«© the ſocial ties almoſt broken.” To 8 | 
ſo many evils, the committee propoſed to the 
aſſembly to publiſh, as ſoon as poſſible, a 
folemn declaration to teſtify their deep ſenſe | 
of the miſery of the provinces, and their 
diſapprobation of the non-payment of taxes 
and rents; and to declare, that, till the aſſem-. _ 
bly had time to conſider the decrees neceſſary 
to be paſſed to regulate theſe objects, there 
did not exiſt any cauſe to juſtify ſimilar re- 
fuſals. This propoſition ncyaloned a warm 
debate. | 5 

Some of the deputies . that this 8 
feudal laws were too iniquitous, —the taxes 
too unequally aſſeſſed the wretchedneſs too 
general, to hope for any happy effect from 
ſuch a declaration —it would ſoon fall into 
oblivion, as had done the proclamation for 
peace: —it would aggravate the miſery of the 
ſtate, by manifeſting the impotence of the 
national aſſembly ;—it would irritate even the 


people, who had need of comfort ; and of 5 


whom they could not, without a kind of 
* 3 deriſion 


* 


Y (af) 
deriſion, iri their preſent circumſtanees, re- 
quire the payment of taxes, of which they 
knew well that each of them felt, the in⸗ 
juſtice. 2271 

Others did hot fail to lait on oy 1 
of letting the diſorder inereaſe; on the ſacred- 
neſs of property; and on the eee defecit 
with which the nation was menaced ;' adding, 
that the national aſſembly would become con- 
temptible, if it did not take the moſt vigorous 
meaſures.— They further dilated on the neceſ- 


_ . fity of re-eſtabliſhing the authority of the 


courts of juſtice and other arguments 
of the ſame tendency, which would have 
been more concluſive, more uſeful; if the 
ſupporters of the declaration had brought for- 
ward the ſhadow of a mode to aſſure it's 
execution, The debate from being warm 
became bitter, till it was at length reſolved, 
that a declaration ſhould be iſſued for the 
ſecurity of property, and that the remaining 
propoſals of the committee ſhould be diſcuſſed 
the next evening, the 4th of auguſt, .. 
But, before they ſeparated, the aſſembly 
was informed, that Broglio had ordered all 
the arms, depoſited at the town-houſe of 
Thionville, to be carried away. — This ſtep 
appeared 
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appeared to them the height of imprudence, 
at a moment when the community wag | 


obliged to arm itſelf to watch over the pub: 
lic fafety. _ 
The following morning it was decided by 


a great majority, that there ſhould. be a de- 


claration of rights ſeparate from the conſtitu- 
tion. The ſitting of the evening was im⸗ 
patiently expected, and the oppoſers of a new 

roclamation flattered themſelves, that they 
ſhould ſecure the general ſuffrage, by mak- 
ing it appear, that patriotiſm demanded great 
ſacriſices; and that inſtead of the vain for- 
mality of an exhortation, ſoon deſpiſed by 


the people, it was neceſſary to carry real 
_ offerings to the altar of peace, —Thjs was the 
purport of a ſpeech made by one of the 
nobles, the viſcount de Noailles; who ſhowed, 


in a very forcible manner, that the king- 
dom, at this moment, fluctuated between 


the alternative of the deſtruction of ſociety, 


* or of a government which would be admired 
© and imitated by all Europe. How is this 


government to be obtained ?* ſaid he, how 


are the relaxed ties of ſociety to be ſtrength- 
* ened ? By calming the people,” he continues, 
f * letting them ſee, that we are really em- 

T4 plwoyed 


| 
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* ployed for their good ; and that we rell | 
them only where it is manifeſtly conducivg 
to their intereſt, that they ſhould be reſiſted, 
Io attain then chis tranquillity, id neceſs 
_ © ary, I propoſe: -©- 
© xt, That it be declared, before the pro- 
* clamation digeſted by the committee, that 
* the repreſentatives of the nation have de · 
* cided to levy the impoſt, henceforward, in 
| Proportion t to the income of each indivi- 
„„ 
1 adly. That all the public charges ſhall, in 
future, be equally ſupported by 15 whole 
* community. 
_* 3dly, That all the feudal ain ſhall be . 
redeemable, on a fair valuation 
* xthly, That all the manorial claims, th : 
. mainmartes, and other perſonal ſervices, 
* ſhall be done away, without any ranſom. , 
Fthly. That the manorial rents in poultry, 
and other kinds of proviſion, ſhall be re- 
* deemable by the Proprietor or a at 
$ a juſt valuation.” 
The duke d. Aiguillon Webodel this mo- 
tion, which had been warmly applauded ; or 


rather made another tending to the ſame end, | 


By ar RT the ee of his penſion, | 
4 | i - 
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aa the 28000 Wage ſhould be one's tus 
ſuddenly, from being a minion of 'the old 
court, became a loud patriot. And further to . 
evince his zeal in the cauſe of liberty, he de- 
clared, * that the inſurrection found it's ex- 

* cuſe in the yexations to which the people | 


were ſubject. The lords of manors,” he 


pbſerves, * ſeldom commit the exceſſes of 
' which their vaſſals complain; but their 
agents are often devoid of humanity, and the 
* wretched huſbandmen, ſubje& to the bar- 
_ # harous feudal laws till in force, groan under 
$ the reſtriction to which they become the 
victims. At this happy era, when united 
$ for the public good, and diſengaged from all 
* perſonal intereſt, we are going to labour for 
* the regeneration of the ſtate, it ſeems to me, 
f gentlemen, that it is neceſſary, before eſta- 
* bliſhing this conſtitution, ſo defired by the 
nation, to prove to all the citizens, that our 
intention is to eſtabliſh, as ſoon as poſſible, 
© that equality of rights which one can nora — 
' their liberty.“ 1 7 
It too Seite kappans; that men run 
from one extreme to another, and that deſpair 
adopts the moſt violent meaſures. The french 
people had long been groaning under the _ 


(am) 


cf, a thouſand oppreſſions; 3 they. 1 were the 
| hewers, of wood, and drawers of water, ſor 


the choſen few. It was, therefore, to be ap- 


1 prehended, after they had once thrown. off the 


yoke, which had imprinted on their character 


the hateful ſcars of ſervitude, that they would 
expect the moſt unbridled freedom, deteſting 
all wholeſome reſtraints, as reins they were not 


now bound to obey. From obſerving, per- 
haps, that this was the diſpoſition of the 
times, the political empirics have continually 


inflamed the foibles of the multitude, by 


flattering them, Thus the nobility, whoſe 
order would probably loſe moſt by the revo- 
lution, made the moſt popular motions, to 
gain favour with the people; tickling the ſpi- 
rit they could not tame, Thus alſo we have 
ſeen the deſperate leaders of faQtions ſelecting 


; ingeniouſly the terms Jans-c ulottes, citoyen, 


and egalitè, in order to cajole the minds of the 


| vulgar; and hence it has happened, that, in 


proportion as this cajolery was more highly 
ſeaſoned, the power of ruling has deſcended 
to the moſt deſperate and impudent of the 


ſmatterers in politics ; whilſt public anarchy, 
and private diſcord, have been productive of 


the dreadful OO and wanton outrages, 
which 
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which have. given ſuch home thruſts: to oy” 
dignity of freedom. — 
The feudal claims, that kale W ; "of 
arg ſhow how near man is to the brute crea» . | 
tion when. laws. are firſt made, were after- | i 
wards attempted to be enumerated ; | but a | 
general cry. of. indignation and horrour pre- 
vented the deputy from finiſhing the frightful 
picture of human debaſement and brutality, 
The veſtiges of ' theſe direful oppreſſions, 
however, were {till held dear by theſe very 
men, who, not having the compaſs of 
morality to direct their politics, were humane 
rather through weakneſs of nerves than e 
neſs of underſtanding. | 
Be this as it may, the motion af "i 
viſcount de Noailles excited a ſudden enthu- 
fiaſm, mixed with anger. The members of 
the privileged orders, like children, ſeemed 
to ſay, by their actions, if you force: me to 
give up this toy, it is fair that you ſhould. 
relign your ſugar-plumb.-—One gave a blow 
in the face; and the retort courteous was 4 
back-h kd ſtroke. For a member, that the 
duke d*Aignillon ſhould not be generons at 
the expence of others, propoſed the immediate 
eder, of all places and emoluments 
2 _ DOM 


. 


% ͤ W 
granted ſo profuſely by the court, as the 
heavieſt burthen of the people becauſe 
obliged to ſupport with their neceſſaries the 
luxuries of the great; who, detained as a 
kind of guards at court, were not only pre- 
vented from enlivening the provinces by their 
preſence, but diſtreſſed them by drawing away 
their produce. Diftinguiſhing, however, be- 
tween the penſions obtained by intrigue, and 
thoſe that were the reward of actual ſervices, 
—he moved, that the former ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed, and the latter reduced. 
A motion was then made, that not only 
feudal rights, but all the juriſdiction of the 
lords of manors, eſtabliſhed on the ſame arbi- 
trary ground, ſhould be aboliſhed, _— 
The preſident now, according to rule, per- 
ceiving that no one attempted to ſpeak againſt 
the motion, was proceeding to put it to the 
vote — but he pauſed, reproaching himſelf for 
attempting to put an end to ſuch an intereſt- 
ing diſcuſſion before ſuch among the clergy, 
as wiſhed to ſpeak, had had an 34 te 
of declaring their ſentiments. | 
This artful compliment rouſed the biſhop 
of Nancy ta declare, that, the continual and 
# © RSG of the miſery of the 
E * 5 


WR 


6 people, the clergy undoubtedly ſighed after 
© an opportunity to contribute to their relief; 

© and that the motion anticipated their deſire: 
yet, to ſhow their entire approbation of it, 
he muſt be permitted to propoſe in addition, 


that the price of the ranſom of eccleſiaſtical 
| « fendalities, ſhould not be converted to the 


| *© profit of the actual incumbent; but thrown 
© into a fund for the relief of the TR wy : 
ryan „„ 

The biſhop of hats herd ri or 
the ſacrifices already made, demanded, that 
the ſuppreſſion of the game laws ſhould be 
joined to them. This worthy prelate painted 
the injuſtice of thoſe laws, not leſs abſurd 
than oppreſſi ve, which force the farmer to be 
the tranquil ſpectator of the ravages of his 
harveſt ; condemning him to endure cruel 
puniſhments, if he follow the firſt impulſe 


| of nature, which would lead him to kill the | 


animals that injure him. A number of the 
nobility concurred in theſe ſentiments; for 
who would be out- done in heroiſm? and de- 
manded the renunciations a theſe e 
e 

The preſident de Saint-F argeau's now- rats 
to demand an explanation relative to the taxes 


f which the clergy bility offered to dis 
vide the e We have given, ſaid he, 
© hopes to the people; but we ought to give 
© them ſomething more ſubſtantial ;j we have 
© decreed, that, proviſionally, the taxes thould 
© continue to be paid as they have been hither- 
to; that is to ſay, we have reſerved to the 
© clergy and the nobility the benefit of their 
_ © exemptions, till they are expreſoly revoked. 
* —Why do we delay to pronounce this revo- 
© cation, ſo ſtrictly impoſed in almoſt all our 
* inſtructions ?—l propoſe, therefore, that not 
_ * only for the laſt ſix months, but from the 
© very commencement of the year, all privi- 
©leged perſons, without exception, ſupport 
© their One e e the . * 
ee 
As the diſcuſton of the propo icions of the 
viſcount de Noailles advanced, the neceſſity 
of effacing all the traces of ſervitude became 
more and more obvious ; and all the mem- 
bers ſeemed eager to point out to their col- 
leagues the new ſacrifices, that ought to be 
made to the good of their country. One de- 
manded the ſuppreſſion of the excluſive right 


to warrens „ that of fiſheries; 4 
2» 316 third 
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third the lale of offic 
be adminiſtered gratuitouſſr. 


The parlſh prieſt of Bode in the name 
of his brethren, joined the oblations of che 
poor to the hecatombs, of which the moſt 


part coſt nothing to thoſe who propoſed th them; 
che declared, that, animated by a defire to 


contribute to the relief of the people, they _ 


would relinquiſh, from the preſent time, all 


their caſual (or ſurplice) fees.“ This offer, 


made with great ſimplicity of heart, affected 
the aſſembly; nor could a very different pro- 


poſal, made by the duke du Chitelet, reſpect- 


ing the buying up of the tithes, efluce it en 
ehe 


The tranſition to qalery; when a member 


aſked permiſhon to offer alſo his ſparrow, was 
very natural in a people, who always mix a 
degree of ſarcaſtic pleaſantry, the good- 
humoured face of which firſt appears, with 
the moſt ſerious things. However, after the 
laughter ceaſed,—he continued to make his 


demand more ſeriouſly, by obſerving, that an 


object, triffing in appearance, was a real 
grievance to the huſbandmen ; he moved, 


therefore, for the total Jetwolitton of all the- 


dove-cotes e the kingdom. 


4 


ces, and that Tulle Dod 


5 
| 
; 
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The reſpeRable duke de la Rochefoucault, 


Her having applauded all theſe Propoſitions, 
_ remarked, that the king had given the ex- 
ample of freeing the ſerfs in his demeſnes; 


and chat the moment was come, to extend 
this beneſit to all the kingdom. This benevo- 


lent citizen did not ſtop here; but added a 
; wiſh, that, before the cloſe = the ſeſſions, 
the aſſembly would take into conſideration 
the fate of the unhappy victims of covetouſ. 


neſs, retained j in PORT: under another, hemi- 


' ſphere. 


A member now Sore thy a motion, that ex- 


cited teſtimonies. of the moſt ſincere ſatisfac- 
tion from the aſſembly ; it was to augment, 
the ſtipends of the pariſh prieſts, he moſt 


reſpectable part of the clergy. 

Several dignitaries of the . poſſeſſing 
two or more benefices, unwilling to be left be · 
hind in generoſity, followed with a declaration, 


that, conformable to the canons, they were re- 
Hired to limit themſelves to a ſingle one. 


The deputies of the provinces enjoying 
peculiar privileges receiving a hint, that the 
appellation. of french citizens, all partaking 


the ſame rights, was the moſt glorious they 


could bear, * came forward to 
"67, rrencunce 
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renounce: them. A number of prop tions, 
more or leſs important, brought up the rear. 
The ſuppreſſion of the firſt fruits; the rights 

of wardenſhip ; and the abrogation of thoſe 
barbarous vows, which fetter unfortunate _ 
beings for life. -In ſhort, full and entire liberty 
for the non- catholics.—Admiſſion of all the 
citizens into all offices, eccleſiaſtical, | civil, 

and military, —Abolitlon. of the plurality of 
eccleſiaſtical penſions,-—And then, not for- 
poſed, that a medal ſhould be ſtruck in com- 


memoration of this night “; and a decree. alſo ; 


paſſed, conferring graultouſly on the king 
the auguſt title, it might ſavour of a * 
that ſcarcely befits the dignity of hiſtory, to 
lay nick-name, of RESTORER , OF, FRENCH | 
LIBERTY, A deputation was accordingly 
appointed to carry this new mark of homage 
to the king, and to requeſt his preſence at a 
ſolemn Te Deum, to be celebrated throughout 
the kingdom.——And behold night cloſed, on 
the renowned 4th of auguſ!t! 

It is not poſſible, ſays a ien of aha 
* 10. Bre. a Aae eee of the 


* Some french mags have laid a great ftrefs on theſe ws 
FOR after dinner, | | 


mis fitting. The vivacity of the Sadie 
*the quick tranſition from a generous OY | 
to an epigrammatical ſenſation, the diſorder 
which made fenſibility predominate over 


giſlative dignity- the reciprocal miſtruſt, 


and the combat of generoſity—all diverſified 
by the amiable and ſeducing enthuſiaſm, ſo 


characteriſtie of the nation, made this an 


epocha in the hiſtory of the revolution, on 
which the contemplative mind, accuſtomed 
to conſider the wanted character of +” al 
—_— „„ 


Another ibn af, ly occurs; 
4 it is juſt to remark, as a proof of the 
erudeneſs of the political notions, not to men- 
tion principles, of theſe. legiſlators, that al 
talked of /acriices, and boaſted of generoſity, 
when they were only doing common juſtice, 
and making the obvious practical comment 
on the declaration of rights, which they had 


| paſſed in the morning.—If ſuch were the 
rights of man---they were more or leſs than 


men, who with-held them; and the reſigna- 
tion, rather a reſumption of their reaſon than 


2 ſacrifice of their property, was called for, 
the moment they acknowledged the ſove- 


IT: reignty 
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raxvty of the oe! et becoming their re- 
e ene 5 . 
It is very poſſible; that the next beg 
the! different parties could ſeatcely believe, 
that they had more than the imperfect recol- 
lection of a dream in their heads. 80 quick, 
indeed, had been the determinations of the 
meeting, which encroached on the midnight 
hour, that they had not the ſober caſt of 
thought to give them dignity. They ſeem in 
reality to have been moſtly the effect of paſ- 
ſion, of ambition, or a vain deſire of venge- 
ance; for thoſe who were led only by en- 
muſiaſm, and the vanity of the moment, 
eſteemed their conduct as highly extravagant, 
when they had time to cool. But the com- 
mons, who had the deepeſt views, knew to 
what they had mw th and: WIE: not 
let them recede. 
It is true, the en of theſe ili 
and powers had been ſtrictly enjoined, in the 
inſtructions given to the deputies by their 
conſtituents; but, it is doubtful, whether 
they would have been attended to, had not 
the moſt ſagacious foreſeen, that the neglect 
might 2 a civil war. Knowing, that 
8 property would not be cautiouſly re- 
5 N . 7 5 ſpecked, 
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they began by attacking that of their 
| preſumptuous adyerſaries ; and actually ſur- 
priſed the aſſembly into the unanimous re- 
nuneiation of all revenues ariſing from feudal 
.dues, and even into the abolition of tithes, 
The nobility, alſo, who ſaw, that they ſhould 
gain more by the ſuppreſſion of tithes, than 
they ſhould loſe by the ſacrifice of the ob- 
noxious manorial fees, came into the ſame 
ſyſtem. The ſteps likewiſe taken to increaſe 
the ſalaries of the indigent ' clergy, the moſt 
numerous part of the body in the aſſembly, 
ſecured their influence. And by deftroying 
the monopoly of municipal and judicial em- 
ployments, the ſupport of the cities was ob- 
tained, — Thus the national aſſembly, without 
A ſtruggle, found itſelf $149 UPC ent. Their 
only enemies were individuals, ſeemingly of _ 
importance, it is true, as they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to lead the great corporate bodies; 
but what was their empire, when all their 
former ſubjects were withdrawn from their 
control? of theſe eng, the church dig- 
nitaries were of the moſt conſequence ; but, 
after the confiſcation it eccleſiaſtical property 
it would have been impoſſible for the court, 


even ſuppoling a counter-revolution, to my 


* * > 


vide ker them; as they AP have been 2 
dead weight on the royaliſts. 
Unfortunately, almoſt every thing bufean 
however beautiful or ſplendid the ſuperſtrue- 
ture, has, hitherto, been built on the vile foun- 
dation of ſelfiſhneſs; virtue has been the 
watch-word, OR rn the trumpet, and 
glory the banner of enterprize ; but pay and 
plunder have been the real motives. I do 
not mean to aſſert, that there were not any 
real patriots in the aſſembly.—I know there 
were many. By real patriots, I mean men 
who have ſtudied politics, and whoſe ideas 
and opinions on the ſubje& are reduced to 
principles ; men who make that ſcience fo 
much their principal object, as to be willing 
to give up time, perſonal ſafety, and what- 
ever ſociety comprehends in the phraſe, per- 
ſonal intereſt, to ſecure the adoption of their 
plans of reform, and the diffuſion of know- 
lege. 
But moſt of the leaders of the national 
aſſembly were guided by the vulgar import 
of the word, a vain deſire of applauſe, or 
deep ſchemes of emolument. The Lameths, 
for inſtance, who had been the obſequious 
llaves of the queen, were among the hotteſt 
U3 advocates 


* ; 
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' advocates for popular power; and through. 
out the aſſembly there were traces of a ſimilar 
ſpirit. 
During the firſt 8 we 1 8 
bly and the people were divided into republi- 
cans and royaliſts; but we ſhall find, from 
the moment all dangef of diſturbance ap- 
peared to be over, the higher claſs were re. 
ceding from the patriots, and recruiting from 
the royaliſts, to form for themſelves, under 
the appellation of the impartiaus, the elements t 
of a HOES N VF 


QEFLECTIONS ON THE MEMBERS or Tur NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. SECESSION. OF SEVERAL PSEUDO-PATRI1>. 
' OTS. SOCIETY RIPE FOR IMPROVEMENT THROUGH- 
OUT EUROPE. WAR NATURAL TO MEN IN A SAVAGE 
STATE. REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN: AND. PROGRESS: 


OF SOCIETY. THE ARTS—PROPBRTY——LINEQUALITY. 


or CONDITIONS—WAR. PICTURE OF MANNERS IN 
 . KAQDERN FRANCE, | ; | e 
Tur deſpotiſm of the former government 
of France having formed the moſt voluptuous, 
artificial characters, in the higher orders of 
| ſociety, makes it leſs extraordinary to find 
the leading patriots men without principles or 
political knowledge, excepting what they had 
caſually gleaned from books, only read to 
while away an idle hour not employed in 
pleaſure. So ſuperficial indeed was their 
acquaintance with any ſubject that demanded 
thought—and ſo great the degeneracy of | 
their manners, it was natural for every man 
of refle&tiqn to infer, that a conſiderable. 
length of time muſt elapſe before the new 
order of things, which they were about to 
9 could attain e e But chis wes 
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not a diſcouraging conſideration, when it was 
obvious, that important advantages had already 
been gained by the people; and by the im- 
provement of morals, which would neceſ- 
ſarily follow, it was to be preſumed, that the 
evils, the old ſyſtem produced, would vaniſh 
before gradual amendments; whilſt, by a 
practical knowledge of political and civil li-: 
berty, the great objects of the revolution would 
be aſcertained; namely, juſt laws, and equal 
Uberty. 

The depravity of the hi gher claſs, od the 
g ignorance of the lower reſpecting practical 
political ſcience, rendered them equally in- 
capable of thinking for themſelves; ſo that 
the meaſures which flattered the foibles, or 
gratified the weakneſs of either, were ſure to 
| have great influence in producing a ſchiſm in 

the public mind; which gave an opportunity 
to the enemies of the revolution to impede it's 
courſe. And the number of the lower claſs 
having it's due weight, when they became 
free, the moſt daring. innovators became 
the ' greateſt favourites with the public, to 
whoſe will every prudential conſideration was 
obliged to yield, 
Much had been gained e on the 4th af 


auguſt by the nation: ow old forms of 
5 feudal 


K 
feudal vaſſalage were completely overturned 
and France then ſtood at the point the "moſt 
advantageous in which a government was ever 
conſtructed.— She ſtood fair as the dawn of 
her liberty, having ſhaken off the prejudices 
of ages; and reaſon was tracing out the road, 
which leads to virtue, glory, and happineſs 
Still ambitious ſelfiſhneſs, melancholy draw- 
back! governed too great a proportion of the 
aſſembly; and the nobles and clergy Who 
had been averſe to the junction of the orders 
now intriguing, every debate became a bit-- 
ter or violent conteſt, in which the Pre 
advocates continued to gain an aſcen 511 

This diſpoſition to intrigue, and want af 
ſincerity, ſo generally remarked in the 
French character, laid the foundation of uni- 
verſal diſtruſt; and the coaleſced parties, who” 
had not been actuated by a love of liberty, or 
regard for the proſperity of the kingdom, but 
dexterouſly fell in with the ſpirit of the day, 
were not aware, that a watchful, ſuſpicious” 
multitude, would be as likely to miſtruſt them 
in their turn, as the court, which had thriven 
on the ruin of their happineſs. This was 4 
blindneſs ſo groſs, that it appears not a little 
wonderful, after + conſidering the different 

ee 


e who ſucceeded each oilier in the 
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miniſtry, or directed the helm of the ſtate, 
that men ſhould not acquire ſufficient judg- 


ment to adopt the integrity of conduct, with 


which alone people in their ſenſes, awake 
to their intereſt and "rights, er "_ be 


ſatisfied. 
For a vain 8 ambition, ki with 


the abortions of giddy patriotiſm, acts as the 


moſt fatal poiſon to political diſquiſitions, dur- 
ing ſeaſons of public ferment. The ſolid 


views of deep thinkers are adapted to the 


ſpirit of the times, and the ſtate of reaſon of 


their compeers. And if they find, that the 


current of opinion, in overturning inveterate 
prejudices, and the decayed walls of laws, 
that no longer ſuit the manners, threatens the 


deſtruction of principles the moſt ſacred; 
they ought firmly to wait at their poſt, until, 
the fervour abating, they could, by diverting 


the ſtream, gradually reſtrain it within proper 
bounds. But ſuch patriotiſm is of flow 


: growth; requiring both a luxuriant public 


ſoil, and to be foſtered by virtuous emulation 


Vet this emulation will never flouriſh in a 


country where intriguing fineſſe, ſupplying the _ 


5 eker, of end han is the ſureſt Ladder to 


nas 


Cann 


ifinaion. It was by debaſing artifices, uns 
der the old government, that men obtained 
| favour and conſequence ; and whilſt ſuch men, 
men who were educated and offified by the 
ancient regimen, act on the political ſtage ot 
France, mankind will be continually diſtreſſed 
and amuſed by theie- at and comic ex- 
hibitions. . 

Art applied to art, ond FO A i 
ſtratagem, may produce, for a time, alternate 
defeats; but e the moſt ene win 
triumph. . . 

Vanity had qual every 1 a n 
45 though political aphoriſms were never 
aſcertained under the reign. of tyranny or 
caprice. The ſagacious part of the nation, 
it is true, clearly perceived, that the period 
was arrived, when a revolution was inevita- 
ble; but ſelfiſhneſs being incompatible” with 
noble, comprehenſive, or laudable views, it 
is not wonderful, keeping in fight the na- 
tional foible, that at the meeting of the ſtates- 
general every deputy had his particular plan 
to ſuggeſt. Few of the leaders embraced the 
ſame; and acting, without coaleſcing, the moſt 
violent meaſures were ſure to be the moſt 
applauded. We ſhall find alſo, that ſome: of 
5 molt e advocates for reforming 

abuſes, 
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their favourite ſyſtems were exploded, peeviſhly 


retired in diſguſt : and by afterwards venting 


it, have hurried into action a race of monſters, 


the moſt flagitious that ever alarmed the world 


by the murder of innocents, and the mockery 
of juſtice ; and whilſt the profanation of her' 
temple, beſprinkled with blood, has branded 


with an indelible ſtigma the ſanguinary brutes, 


the deſerters cannot cloape' without a ſhare of 4 


the odium. 


Contemplating the e of the Nele 


/ tion, a melancholy refle&ion 'is produced by 


obſerving, that almoſt every precipitate event 


- has been the conſequence of a tenacity and 


littleneſs of mind in the political actors, whilſt' 
they were affecting a roman magnanimity of 


ceonduct—to which they appear to have been as 
great ſtrangers, as they were deſtitute of legi-" 


timate patriotiſm, and political ſcience. 
We have firſt ſeen Calonne, in order to 
ſecure his popularity and place, propoſing an 


equalization of taxes; and, when he found 


that his beate nes and power were loſt, 


abandoning his country in diſguſt, and employ- 
ing the moſt unwarrantable means to involve 
his fellow citizens in all the horrours of a civil 
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We ſhall find, likewiſe, ſeveral o other 


Guts bag for their ſubſequent - conduct | 
obliges me to conſider them in no better light, 


when their plans were diſregarded, | if not 


acting the ſame ſhameful part, yet leaving 
| their poſts ; | their datt n erwinede with 


to keep in mind the condulh of all the 61h - 


men, who have been active in the revolution, 
to perceive, that the diſaſters of the nation 


have ariſen from the ſame miſerable ſource of 


vanity, and the wretched ſtruggles of ſelfiſh- 
neſs; when the criſis required, that all enlight- | 
ened patriots ſhould have united and formed a 
band, to have conſolidated the great work; | 
the commencement; of which they had accele- 
rated. In proportion as theſe deſertions have 

taken place, the beſt abilities which the coun- 
try contained have diſappeared. ' And thus it | 
has happened, that ignorance. and audacity | 
have triumphed, merely becauſe there were 
not found thoſe brilliant talents, which, purſu- | 
ing the ſtraight forward line of | political | 
economy, . arreſt, as it were, the ſuffrage of 
every well diſpoſed citizen,—Such | talents 
exiſted in France: and had they combined, 
and directed their views by. a pure love of 
TO, their 


. ounitry, to one point; all the diſaſters, 
which in overwhelming the empire have de- 
ſtroyed the repoſe of Europe, would not have 
occurred to diſgrace the cauſe of freedom. 
Every great reform requires ſyſtematic 
management; and however lightly weak 
daring heads may treat the gravity of ſuch a 
_ remark, the pacific progreſs of every revolu- 
tion will depend, in a very material degree, 
on the moderation and reciprocity of conceſ- 
| flons made by the acting parties. It is true, 
that in a nation chiefly celebrated for wit ſo 
much prudence could ſcarcely be expected 
yet that is not a ſufficient reaſon for condemn- 
ing all the principles, that produced the revo- 
lution: for liberty cannot be conſidered as 
belonging excluſively to any particular climate, 
\ or temper of mind, as a phyſical effect. It 
was peculiarly urgent, indeed, to form ſuch a 
coalition, to counteract the dangerous conſe- 
ö quences of old prejudices. The ſtubborn 
| habits of men, whom perſonal intereſt kept 
Firm to their ground, it was morally certain 
would interrupt the tranquil march of the 
| revolntion : it would have been prudent then 
for men, who agreed in the main objects, to 


| have overlooked ng —— of — 
3 


G 
till they were ſecured: and of this feveril | 
. members ſeem to have been aware. * OY 
Had the conduct of men ſincere, and 
kad they really purſued that fraternity, about 


J 


which they ſo continually declaimed ; they 


might, in conſolidating the rights of french 


citizens, have eſtabliſhed every political ad-. 


vantage, which the then ſtate of reaſon was 
capable of adopting for the immediate benefit 
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on the ſubject of two chambers, he ſaĩd: It is not doubtful 


"at preſent, and for this firſt aſſembly, that a ſingle 


« chamber is preferable, and perhaps neceſlary—There are 


fs Lally Tolendal, in particular; for giving his opinion 


i ſo many difficulties to be ſurmounted, ſo many prejudices 
io be conquered, ſo many ſgerifices to be made, ſuch old 


« habits to root out, ſo great a power to control; in a word 
0 much to deſtroy, and almoſt all to create anew. This 
moment, gentlemen, which we are ſo happy as to have ſeen, 
of which it is impoſſible a deſcription can be given—when 
private characters, orders of men, and provinces, are vying 
with each other, who will make the greateſt ſacrifices to the 
public good - hen all preſs together at the tribune, to 
tenounee voluntarily, not only odious privileges, but even 
thoſe juſt rights, which appear to you an obſtacle to the 
( fraternity and equality of all the citizens. This moment, 
* gentlemen, this noble and rich enthuſiaſm which hurries 
you along, this new order of things which you have begun 
all thisx—-moſt aſſuredly, could never have been produced 


* but from the union of all an, of all pit a8 of 


al hearts. a— 
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of ſociety. But reſentment burſting forth 
which had long lain concealed (the effect of ſer- 
vitude and contumely), joined with the vanity 
of excelling alFother nations in the ſcience of 
government, to produce an inſolent audacity 
of conduc, which, aiming at oyerturning 

every thing, diſcouraged. the wavering, and 
| frightened the timid. Deſigning knaves then 
conceived the plan of riſing to eminence by 
the accumulating foibles of the multitude, who, 
looſened from all reſtraint, were eaſily caught 
by the inſidious. arts of the moſt as 


anarchiſts. 


The object of chole monſters, who were 
meditating the violation of the facred ties of 
honour and humanity, was early perceived by 
the more penetrating ; but inſtead of oppoſing 

themſelves to their deſigns, they for the moſt 
part became initiated into their elubs ; whilſt 
others, more haughty, though perhaps leſs 
under the direction of principles, —if there 
were any among them, —emigrated, leaving 
their country verging towards the whirlpool 
of civil diſcord, and all it 8 concomitant 
wretchadnoſs 4 

It is neceſſary for us to attend 4 dofely to 


theſe eee, in order to be enabled to 
form 


form a juſt opinion of the various revolutions 
which have ſucceeded each other: becauſe, 
from a ſuperficial view of things of. this na- 
ture, we frequently attribute to the, p n 
or innate turpitude of man, what was, merely. 
the effect of moral depravity. Hence it has 
happened, that ſo many of the admirers of the; 
revolution, in its; infancy, now talk of extra- 
vagant innovations, tending to overturn all the 
barriers of juſtice, — to trample on the feelinge | 
of humanity, - and to deſtroy every thing 
ſplendid and beautiful, the production off 
ages, induſtry, taſte, and learning. 
But this revolution did not intereſt: 8 
men alone; for it's influence extending 
throughout the continent, all the paſſions: ms 
prejudices of Europe were inſtantly ſet afloat., 
That moſt favoured, part of the globe had 
niſen to an aſtoniſhing pre-eminence, | though. 
every where it's inhabitants have had to con- 
tend with diſtinctions the moſt unnatural, and 
prejudices the moſt veteran. But, having 
overcome thoſe formidable obſtacles. to the 
happineſs of her citizens, ſociety. ſeems. to 
have arrived at that point of civilization, 
vwhen it becomes neceſſary for governments to 
nee it's condition, or à diſſolution of 
*. 
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thy poeer aud authority will: be the conſe. 
quenee ef æ wilfut diſregard of the intimations 
of tlie times. This is a truth; which-the peo- 
ple Have perceived; but which the paraſites 
of courts, and! che advocates for deſpotiſm 
la ve not Been willing to believe. And'befides, 
their ſupport, it might be ſaid! exiſtence; be- 
ing #ttached' to the | continuation. of thoſe 
ſavage abuſes; tlley have fought with unuſual 
 Intrepidity in their defenee- Thus wars Have 
been the buſineſs of courts} in which they 
have ee the paſſions of: the 
Roper, 21 
Mien in a ſavage ſtate, er i8tehschüs 
nuſemients, or even fields or vineyards to 
EN depending for ſubſiſtance on 
tie cuſual ſupply of the chace, ſeem eontinu- 
ally to have made war, one with another, or 
nation with nation; and the booty taken from 
their enemies formed the principal object of 
conteſt, becauſe war was not, like: indifiry, 2 
kind of abridgement of their liberty. But the 
focial feelings of man, after having beer ex- 
erciſed by à perilous life, flow over in long 
ſtories, when he reaches garfulous old age. 
Whilſt his liſtening progeny wondering at his 
feats, their hearts are fired with the _—_— 


(3% 


template, as deſirable, aſſotiations bf men; to 


prevent the inconvetliencits arifing from lone. 
link and ſolitude. Hehce little cbmmümitlez 
living together in the bonds of Hieridſhip, | 


ſecuring to them the accumulated powers of 
man, mark the otigin of ſociety: and tribes 
growing into nations, ſpreadirig themſelves 
over the” globe, form different languages, 
which ptodueing different intereſts, and miſ. 
utiderſtandings, excite diſtruſt. | 


The invention of the arts now aflbitls him : 


employitent; atid'it is in proportion to theit 
extenſion that he becothies domeſtic, and at- 


tached to his home. For whilſt they were in 
their infancy his reſtleſs temper, and ſavage - 
matiners, ſtill kept alive his paſfioh for war and 


plundet; ahd we Hall find, if we look batk t6 


the firſt improvetnent of tnan, that as his 
fetbeity wote away, the right of property grew 
ſacted. The ptbwelb ot abilities of the leaders = 


of barbariatis gave them likewiſe an afcttilency 


in their reſpective dyiiaitits; which gatritng 
Aitength itt ptopottioi to the ignorance of ths 


Ay age, 


er eh wett ſite, Elis foul a Warts 

by ſytipathy, feeling Tor the diſtreſſes of his 
fellow creatures, and particularly for the helps - 
leſs ſtate of detcrepit age; he begins to con- 
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age, produced the nin gion of men, ſrom 
which the great inequality of conditions has 
originated; and they have been Preſerved 
long ſince the neceſſity has ceaſed to exiſt. 

During the reign of ignorance, the diſagree. 
ments of ſtates could We ſettled only by 
combats ; and the art of dexterouſly mur- 
dering ſeems to have decided differences, 

| where reaſon. ſhould have been the arbitrator, 

The cuſtom then of ſettling diſputes at the 
point of the bayonet, in modern Europe, has 
been juſtified by the example of barbarians; 
and whilſt fools continually argue from the 
practice of inhuman. ſavages, that wars are 
neceſſary evils, courts have found them con- 
venient to perpetuate their power: thus ſlaugh- 
ter has furniſhed a ble n for e 
„ 

. in 1 of the various e 
ments that have thwarted the advancement 
of knowledge, the bleſſings of ſociety have 

been ſufficiently experienced to convince us, 
that the only ſolid good to be expected from 
a government muſt reſult from the ſecurity of 
our perſons and property. And domeſtic 
 felicity has given a mild luſtre to human hap- 


1 e to etal glory of ſanguinary 
SS ox __ devaſta- 
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devaſtation, « or magnificent, robberies,” Our 5 
fields and vineyards have thus gradually be- 
come the principal objects of our care and 
it is from this general ſentiment governing 
the opinion of the civilized part of the world, 
that we are enables to contemplate, with 
ſome degree of certainty, the approaching age 
of peace.” : 5 
All that could be done by a body of man- 
ners, without a ſoul of morals, to improve 
mankind, had been tried in France — The re- 
ſult was poliſhed ſlavery; and ſuch an inor- 
dinate love of pleaſure, as led the majority to 
ſearch only for enjoyment, till the tone of 
nature was deſtroyed. Vet ſome few really 
learned the true art of living; giving that 
degree of elegance to domeſtic intereourſe, 
which, prohibiting groſs familiarity, alone can 
render permanent the family affections, whence 

| 11 the ſocial virtues ſpring, | 
It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that there was 
no ſuch thing as domeſtic happineſs in France, 
or even in Paris. For many french families, 
on the contrary, exhibited an affectionate 
urbanity of behaviour to each other, ſeldom 
to be met with where a certain eaſy gaiety 
does not ſoften the difference of age and condi- 
N * 3 Tj tion, 


e 


tion. The buſband and wife, if not lovers, 
were the civileſt friends and the tendereſt 
. in the Na 1 rg per- 
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miſtreſſes, Mathers W . ta 1 — found, 
Who, aſter ſuckling their children, paid a 
degree of attention to their education, not 
thought compatible with the levity of cha- 
racter attributed to them; whilſt they ac- 
quired a portion of taſte and knowledge rarely 
to be found in the women of other countries, 
Their hoſpitable boards were conſtantly open 
to relations and acquaintance, who, without the 
| formality of an invitation, enjoyed there cheer= 

fulneſs free from reſtraint ; whilſt more ſele& 
circles cloſed the evening, by diſeuſſing literary 
ſubjects, In the ſummer, when they retired 
to their wann houſes, they {pread gladnch 
en whom they viſited with paternal 
ſolicitude, Theſe were, it is true, the ra- 
tional few, not numerous in any country 
and where iy led a more WHY ul or rational 


8 

Ia the provinces, likewiſe, more Smplicity 
o mn e their marale were 0 
pure: 


* 
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n 
pure: though family pride, as in England, 
made the moſt noble houſe the royal family 
of each village, who viſited the grand court 
only to import it's follies. Beſides, in France, 
the women have not thoſe factitious, ſuper- 
cilious manners, common to the engliſh ; and 
acting more freely, they have more deciſion 
of character, and even more generoſity, 
Rouſſeau has taught them alſo a ſcrupulous 
attention to perſonal cleanlineſs, not gene- 
rally to be ſeen elſewhere: their coquetry is 
not only more agreeable, but more natural : 
and not left a prey to unſatisfied ſenſations, - 
they were leſs romantic indeed than the 
engliſh ; yet many of them poſſeſſed MONEY 
of ſentiment. 

It is, perhaps, in a Fe of comparative 

dleneſo—puriuing employments not abſo- 

lutely neceſſary to ſupport life, that the fineſt 

poliſh is given to the mind, and thoſe per- 

ſonal graces, which are inſtantly felt, but can- 

not be deſcribed; and it is natural to hope, 
that the labour of acquiring the ſubſtantial _ 
virtues, neceſſary to maintain freedom, will | 1 
not render the french leſs as ch when they 3 
become more reſpectable. | _ 
. = a: 
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BOOK 5 


| CHAPTER . 


or1x1ONs ON THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE TOURTH or 
Avobsr., DISORDERS OCCASIONED BY THOSE TRANS- 
ACTIONS. . NECKER DEMANDS'THE ASSEMBLY'S SANC- 
TION TO A LOAN. A LOAN DECREED. TITHES ABO» 


LISHED. DEBATE ON THE VECLARATION OF RIGHTS. . 
THE FORMATION or A CONSTITUTION. DEBATE ON 
THE EXECUTIVE POWER, THE SUSPENSIVE VETO 
ADOPTED. PRETENDED AND REAL VIEWS OF THE con- 
BINATION o DESPOTS AGAINST FRANCE. DEBATE 
ON THE CONSTITUTION OF A SENATE. MEANS or 
 PEACEABLY EPFFECTING' A REFORM SHOULD. MAKE. * 


PART or EVERY CONSTITUTION, 


T HE numerous offerings made to their 


country by the deputies, on the 4th of 0 


auguſt, excited loud applauſe; but not with- 
out a mixture of ſarcaſtic cenſure, and mur- 


murs of diſapprobation. 


Some blamed the decrees, which, dad 


they, have ſacrificed the property of ſeveral. 
l 
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thouſand families to the vain deſire of 
popularity,—Others complained of the neglect 
of thoſe forms, by which every aſſembly, that 
aſpires at putting ſome maturity into it's de- 
crees, ought to direct it's debates ;—they diſ- 
approved of an afternoon fitting ;—of the 
rapid ſucceſſion of ſubjects, not allowing 
time for any to be weighed ; —of the multi- 

plicity of them ;—and of the continual acela- 
mations, which rendered a calm diſcuſſion 
5 rpg impoſſible.— What !' they con- 

tinued, * ſhall the moſt important buſineſs al- 

ways be treated with the levity, which cha- 
racterized us before we deſerved to be 
© termed a nation? Eternally the {port of our 
* vivacity, a happy turn decides with us the 


moſt ſerious point; and gay ſallies are ever 
A dur ſubſtitutes for arguments. We do 


© madly the wiſeſt things; and even our 
© reaſon is always connected by fome filament 
© or other to inconſiſtency.— The national 
* afſembly had been a long time reproached 

for dwelling on trifling objects; and not 
_ © attending ſufficiently to the promotion of 

general good. When ſuddenly in a ſingle 
* night, more than twenty import 


e by an e 80 nch done, in 
15 ſuch 


nt laws are 
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e ſuch a ſhort time, is ſo aſtoniſhing, that it 
appears like a dream. 

In reply it was ſaid Why deliberotns 
© when all are agreed Does not a ge- 
* neral good always appear ſelf-evident I» 
Was it not ſufficient to declare theſe patriotic 

« propoſitions to prove their juſtne(s The 
* firſt perſon, who pointed out a new tribute 


to the public intereſt, only gave utterance to 


* what we all before felt there was no need 
then of diſcuſſion or eloquence, to make 
tat be adopted, which had already been 
* reſolved by the greater number of the depu · 


ties, and commanded by the awful autho- 


* rity of the nation, in their mandates. Ihe 
* aſſembly might have proceeded more mo- 
# thodically ; but the refult could not have 


been more advantageous, It ſeemed as if 


fall the old effects, all the mouldering titles 
of feydal oppreſſions were then put up to 
auction; and the kind of miſtruſt of the 
# different orders, which provoked reciprocal 
$ conceſſions, was ſtill for the public good. 
The nobles and clergy of the provinces, 
who had not been carzied away by the. en- 
thuſiaſm of the 4th of auguſt, felt themſelves 
panicularly aggrieved. | Thoſe who were 
9/40/10 | recently 


recently noble did not like to mix again on 
equal terms in towns where they had received 
the homage paid to princes; and the people, 
eager to exerciſe their liberty, began to hunt 
down the game, regardleſs of the miſchief ' 
they did to the ſtanding corn. The very con- 
ceſſions of the nobility ſeemed to rouſe the 
vengeance it ought to have allayed; and the 
populace vented their rage by. burning the 
caſtles, which had been, as it were, legally 
' diſmantled of their feudal fortifications. 
- The clergy, in particular, complained, that 
their deputies had exceeded all bounds in 
voting away the private property of the body; 
for they would not allow, that tithes came 
within the deſcription of feudal tenures. The 
want of proviſion, likewiſe, tended to make 
the people clamour about Preſent grievances, | 
without ſuffering the proſpect of future com- 
fort and reſpectability to have it's due force 
towards calming their minds. All, therefore, 
' flew to arms, and three millions of men 
wearing the military garb, ſhowed the natural 
diſpoſition of the nation ; and their preſent 
reſolve, no longer to couch ſupinely under 
5 oppreſſion. Many exceſſes were the conſe- 
| quence of this ſudden change; and it it 
Ren | notorious, 


4 

notorious, that the peoples in ſome nſtances, 
became the inſtruments of the routed party; 8 
who continued to uſe every ſtratagem to ren- 
der the ie nee n the revo- 
Iutio 011 ms! + feet Bike 
It is he nature * e ee in a ys 
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ment 3 | en foirit,.. 120 Now Moana 
ple now diſplayed by France is a notable _ 
proof of the inexpediency of ſtanding armies, 
ſo long as the people have an intereſt in ſup- 
porting the political ſyſtem under which they 
live. The national / aſſembly, aware of this, 
invited the militia and the municipalities, to 
_ endeayour to quell the diſorders which did 
violence to perſons and property; and they 
were particularly requeſted to take the moſt 
watchful care, that the convoys of wheat and 
flour were not ſtopped by the idle and law- 
leſs. For ſeveral of the moſt fatal tumults 
had originated from this cauſe. _ __ 
The deerecs of the th of auguſt, were then 
| brought forward to be examined and ex- 
plained; and ſome attempts were made to 
argue away the eſſence of many of the y vaunted 
Ane ut the eaſes. was interrupted, 
to 


„ dle . 
ends to huſineſs of a more preg nature, 
The preſent ſtate of - the nation was moſt 
alarrntig ; and the miniſters, not knowing 
how ta act under the new tramimels of re. 
ſponſibility, came to repreſent to the afſeiti. 
| bly that the laws were without force; 

the eotifts/ of juſtice without activity . 
they requeſted them, immediately to point out 
the ebertive meaſutes neceſſary to give to the 
executive authority the Iuffuenee it had loſt. | 
For, obſerved they; © whether the irritated 

_ ©ſthſe of the abuſes, which the king with 
© to reform, and you deſire to proſeribe fot 
© ever, Have led tlie people aſtray; or, the de- 
© elaratlon of an nitiiverſal regeneration have 
Tihaken the various powers upon which the 
e ſocial order repoſed Lor whatever, iti fact, 
be tlie cauſe, gentlemen, the truth is, that 
public order and tranquillity are diſturbed in 
iy Amoft every patt of the kingdom. 

Necker, afterwards, Having explained the 
_ deplorable ſtate of the finances, the extract- 
dinary expetices; and the diminution in the 
produce of tlie revenue, demanded, in the 
name of the king, that the aſſembly would 
minckion a loan of thitty millions of livres, to 
_ filfil the engagemetits, and difcharge the ine. 
. — __  vitable 
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vitable expenditure ot the two © 
months; by which time, lie preſumed, the 
conſtitution would be nearly eſtahliſfied. 
Thinking alſo, that the patriotiſm of money. 
lenders was not to be reckoned upon, lie pro- 
poſed to add to the five per cent, he mentioned: 
ſome allurements of ſpeculation, r ee | 
the determination of the lenders and he fur-- 
ther inferred, [that private inteteſt ul then 
tend to quiet the kingdom, whilſt they were 
advancing in the formation of the eonſtitution, 
which wyas to ſecure it's n een 1 Ne 
provide a permanent revenue. ' | | 
This propoſal produced the moſt wargk and; | 
loud applauſe.——One- member propoſed, 
that the loan ſhould inſtantly be voted in 
the preſence} of the miniſter, as a mark; 
of their entire ſatisfation— another offer-" 
ed fix hundred thouſand livres as a' ſecu- 
rity, that he would raife the loan in his own. 
| province. This efferveſcence, ſo contagious, 
which is after all only phyſical ſenſibility wh 
excited by a commotion of the animal ſpirits, 
proves, that a conſiderable length of time is ne- 
ceſſary to aceuſtom men to exerciſe their rights 
with deliberation ; that they may be able to 
An themſelves from a kind of inſtinctive 
confi- 
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a tute reſpect for principles, to a blind faith i in 
perſons, even of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abi» 
ner But to elevate a numerous aſſembly to 
this calin grandeur; to that permanent dig - 
nity, which repreſſes the emotions of the mne. 


ment, demands, it is 1 a m 
vancedꝭ ſtate of reaſo n 


dopting the meaſures propoſed for the ob- 


taining a loan to ſupply the exigencies of go- 
vernment, which were become very urgent; 
and he refuted the objection, made by ſeveral 


deputies, who were againſt the grant „that in 


their inſtructions they had been ſtrictly en- 
joined not to ſanction any tax or loan before 


the conſtitution was formed. On this ſide 
Mirabeau ranged himſelf; for with all his 
great talents and ſuperiority of genius, he 


could not avoid envying inferiour abilities, 


when they attracted the leaſt popularity. He 
therefore, with plauſible rhetoric, but ſhallow 
arguments, oppoſed the loan; and with great 
parade moved, that the deputies-ſhould offer 


their individual - credit, inſtead of departing 


from the very letter of their inſtructions. 


2 was one of thoſe inſtances of pretended 
diſin- 


Lally Tolendal en the be ae of 
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likntereſtednets or falſe patriotiſm; calculated 
to dazzle the people; whilſt it et the na- 
tion in freſn embarraſſmentss. 

The plan was referred to the „ 
of the committee, appointed to make finan- 
cial reports: and they accordingly acknow- 
ledged the neceſſity of a prompt ſupply; but 
thought, that the loan might now be obtained 
without the additional advantages, which 
Necker mentioned as a neceſſary bait. The 
diſcuſſion was then renewed with great heat, 
and even perſonality ; till at laſt the intereſt - 
of the loan was fixed at four and an half per 
cent.; and to flip through the knot they were 
afraid to cut, it was to be ſanctioned under the 
wing of the decrees of the 4th of auguſt, _ 

It did not, however, prove productive; for 
in the courſe of three weeks, only two mil- 
lions, ſix hundred thouſand livres were ſub- 
ſcribed. And this delay of buſineſs induced 
the aſſembly to adopt, with leſs ſeruple, ano- 
ther propoſal for a freſh loan, inſtead of the 
one that did not promiſe to anſwer, at a rate 
leſs advantageous to the nation: or rather 
they yielded to the neceſſity, into which they 
had phinged themſelves; and left the mode 
of obtaining it to the executive power, in 
ſpite of their former objection. But it wal 
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not an eaſy taſk to inſpire che bankers and 


money-holders with ſufficient faith in the new 


government, to induce them to come for- 
ward to ſupport it; beſides, the previous diſ- 


cuſſion had converted caution into timidity 


and the more deſperate the ſtate of the 
finances appeared, the ſtronger grew the ſuf. | 


picion, that threw inſurmountable obſtacles 
in the way of a temporary relief. 

Settling the preciſe terms of the decrees, 
which were to aboliſh feudal vaſſalage, the 
queſtion reſpecting the including of tithes 


Was agitated with moſt earneſtneſs ; and the 


objections urged againſt the abolition were 
not only ingenious, but reaſonable *, The 
abbe Sieyes ſpoke with great good ſenſe, 
aſſerting, * that the tithes were not a tax 
* levied on the nation ; but a rent-charge, for 
* which a proper allowance had been made to 


: * the preſent poſſeſſors of the eſtates, to noi 


* one of whom they aQually belonged. He, 
therefore, inſiſted, that, if the ſacrifice were 


It is worthy of remark, that the divine right of tithes 
was never inſiſted on,” ſays'a french writer, even by the 
« clergy, during this debate. Yet the year before, when 
the ſame queſtion was brought forward in the iriſh houſe 


of parliament, great ſtreſs was laid on this gothic idea of 


- neceſlary; 


1 
t neceſſary, it ought to be made to the pubs 


+ ic, to relieve the people, and not to enrich 


© the proprietors 3 who were, generally ſpeak- . 


„ing, toad moſt opulent part of the com- 
© munity.” He adviſed the aſſembly to be 
on their guard, left avarice, under the maſk 
of zeal, ſhould deceive them, leading the na- 
tion to reward rather than indemnify the 
nobility. The fact was, that the landed in- 
tereſt were only refigning obſolete privileges, 
which they ſcarcely dared exercife, to ſecure 
a ſolid advantage. Society has hitherto been 
conſtrued in ſach a vicious manner, that to 
| relieve the poor you muſt benefit the rich. 

The prefent ſubje& was a delicate one; the 
abolition of tithes would remove a very heavy 
vexatious clog, that had long hung on the 

neck of induſtry; yet it were to be wiſhed, 
| that it could have been ſettled in ſuch a way 


| as not to have ſecured a great pecuniary ad-. 


phyſically impoſſible, to make this ſacrifice 
to fociety at large immediately; becauſe the 
proprietors, and more particularly the leaſe- 
holders of the eſtates, could not have re- 
deemed the tithes, without diſtreſſing them- 
ſelvey. 0 4 degree, that vould nearly have 
I 2 ſtopper 
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vantage to the nobility, For though it was 


6G 
fopped the courſe of huſbandry; not to men. 
tion agricultural improvements, ſo neceſſary 
in France, and to be looked for as the fruit 


of liberty: yet a gradual tax on the original 


landlord would have prevented the nobility 
from being the great gainers by their ſo much 
extolled diſintereſtedneſs, in their fallacious 
ſacrifice of privileges. Becauſe, for all real 
property they were to be reimburſed ; and 
for the obnoxious feudal tenures, ſuch as 
perſonal ſervitude, with others they were 
aſhamed to enumerate as being due from man 
to man, the tithes were an ample indemnity; 
or more properly ſpeaking clear profit, ex- 
cept to thoſe. who parted with the plumes 
which raiſed them above their fellows with 
great regret. It was, indeed, very difficult 
to ſeparate the evil from the good, that would 
redound to the nation by the doing away of 
this tax;,—The clergy, however, cut the de- 
bate ſhort, by reſigning their right, offering 
to truſt to the juſtice of the public for the 
ſtipend in return neceſſary to enable them to 
ſupport the dignity of their function. 

On the 13th, therefore, the whole diſcuſ- 
ſion cloſed ; for the other articles did not ad- 


mit of much diſputation, The preſident. ac- 
| . 1 cordingly 
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ani waited on the king, who received 
his new title with the decrees, to which he 


afterwards made ſome objections, though the 


aſſembly conſidered” them as TORY ones: 
tioned *. 
A committee oß five had bw ene to 
digeſt a declaration of rights, to precede the 
conſtitution. The opinion of thoſe, Who 
thought that this declaration ought to have 
been kept back, has already been alluded to; 
yet the ſubject ſeems to require a little further 
conſideration. And, perhaps, it will appear 
juſt to ſeparate the character of the philoſopher, 
vrho dedicates his exertions to promote the wel- 

fare, and perfection of mankind, carrying his 
views byond any time he chooſes to mark; 
from that of the politician, whoſe duty it iy 
to attend to the improvement and intereſt of 


the time in which he lives, and not ſacrifice 


any preſent comfort to a proſpect of future 
perfection or happineſs. If this definition be 
juſt, the philoſopher naturally becomes a 
paſſive, the politician an active character. For 
though the deſire of loudly proclaiming the 

* Itis obſervable, that the ſatisfadtion of the people was 
by no means equal to the n eee oy ms 1 
leged orders, SE 15 | | 
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RT principles of liberty to extend them 
quickly, be one of the moſt powerful a benevo. 
lent man, of every deſcription of mind, feels; 
he no ſooner wiſhes to obey this impulſe, than 
he finds himſelf placed between two rocks, 
Truth commands him to ſay all; wiſdom 
- whiſpers to him to temporize.—A love of 
juſtice would lead him to bound over theſe 
cautious: reſtraints of prudence ; did not hu- 
manity, enlightened by a knowledge of 
human nature, make him dread to purchaſe 
the good of poſterity too dearly, by the n 
of the preſent generation, _ 

The debates reſpecting the adoption of the 
declaration of rights became very ſpirited ; 
and much heterogeneous matter was intro- 
duced, to lengthen the diſcuſſion, and heat 
the diſputants, as the different articles were 
reviewed. The artiele reſpecting religion 
particularly arreſted the attention of the aſ- 
ſembly, and produced one of thoſe tumultu- 
ous ſcenes, which have ſo often diſgraced 
their deliberations. The intolerant ſentiments 
uttered ; and even the inſertion of ſome 
amendments, which could not, without a 
cantradiction in terms, find a place in a de- 
Roa of ys 1 5 that the aſſembly 


Con- 
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contained: a majority, who-were fill 5 
by prejudices inimical to the full extent of 
that liberty, which is the unalienable right 
of each citizen, when it does not infringe on 
the equal enjoyment of the ſame portion by 
his neighbour *, The moſt ſenſible part of 
the aſſembly aſſerted, that religion ought.not 
to be mentioned, unleſs. to declare, that the 
free exerciſe of it was a right in common with 
the free utterance of all opinions; which 
came under civil cognizance only when they 
aſſumed a form, namely, when they produced 
effects, that claſhed with the laws; and even 
then it wras the criminal action, not the paſ- 
five opinion, which Was en . Un 
Pegg of puniſhment, 


In this declaration are Ww the. ta e 


of political and civil: liberty, introduced by a 
* ſolemn exordium— Declaring that, as 
ignorance, forgetfulneſs, and contempt of the 
„rights of men, are the ſole eauſes of public 
# grievances, and of the corrupt govern- 
s "RG the SA? had- e to re-eſta- 


. * hs 4 10. c Nan pr > to 5 Able d AT 5 
# account of his opinions, not even on account of his relligi- 
* ous opinions, provided his avowil'of enen 
9 een, Wr 7 << 
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s bliſh, in 4 ſolemn Gelben the natural, 
4 impreſeriptible, and ſaered rights of man; 
in order that this declaration, 4 conſtantly 
* preſent to all the members of the ſocial 
b body, may continually remind them of their 
8 rights, and of their duties; that, having it 
in their power every moment to compare 
e the acts of the legiſlative and executive 
s authorities with the purpoſe of all political 
. inſtitutions, they may the more reſpect 
them; and that the remonſtrances of the 
7 edu,” founded, in future, on ſimple and 
„ inconteſtible principles; may always tend to 
F ſupport the conſtitution, and to 3 the 
5 happineſs of the whole community.” 

Some temporary buſineſs, towards reſtoring 
public tranquillity, and to give force to the 
laws, inſulted by the licentious conduct of 
men inebriated merely by the expectation of 
freedom, ſcented from a- far, being diſpatch- 
ed, the formation of a conſtitution Pony 
the ſtanding labour of the aſſembly. 

The firſt queſtion naturally fell wider this 
head—what ſhare of power ought the king 
to be allowed to poſſeſs in the legiſlature ? 
This was an important conſideration for men, 
T 6r & fare bam 
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of whom, having ſuffered under the abſolute 
ſway of the king's miniſters, ſtill felt the 
ſmart of their oppreſſion, and a contempt for 
the power that authorized their dominion: 
whilſt the blind zealots for the indefeaſible 
rights of kings, though they were aſhamed 
of the phraſe, heated the imagination of their 
party, by the moſt inflated encomiums on the 
benefits ariſing from extenſive kingly preroga- 
tives, and vapid remarks on the britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and other forms of government, 
obviouſly to diſplay their erudition. The 
moſt noiſy indecorus debates enſued, and the 
aſſembly ſeemed to meet rather to quarrel 
than deliberate. A diviſion the moſt decided 
conſequently took place; which, under dif. 
ferent appellations, and profeſſing different 
principles, has ever ſince continued to con- 
vulſe the ſenate ; if the legiſlative aſſembly, 
or the e deſerve: a name ſo . 
fel, 
„ diſcuſſing wherkios: the 1 ancien 
| ſhould be neceſſary to the validity of the acts 
of the legiſlative body, a variety of extrane- 
ous ſuhjects, and others prematurely brought - 
forward, fo entangled the main queſtion, as 
to "render it difficult to give a clear and brief 
account 


„„ i 
account of the debates; without lending a 
degree of reaſonableneſs to them, that the 
manner of arguing, rudely perſonal, and 
loudly uncivil, ſeemed to deſtroy. For good 
lungs ſoon became more neceſſary in the 
aſſembly than ſound arguments, to enable a 
| ſpeaker to ſilence the confuſion of tongues ; 
and make known his opinion to men, who 
were eager only to announce their own. Thug 
modeſt men had no chance to be heard, 
though perſuaſion dwelt on their lips: and 
even Mirabeau, with his commanding elo- 
_ quence, and juſtneſs of thought, procured 
attention as much by the wa ee U empha« 
ſis, which he gave to his periods, as by 990 
une, and forcible aſſociation of ne | 
As a nation, the french are certainly the 
a eloquent people in the world; their 
vely feelings giving the warmth of paſſion 
to every argument they attempt to ſupport. 
And ſpeaking fluently, vanity leads them 
continually to endeavour to utter their ſenti- 
ments, without conſidering whether they 
have any thing to recommend them to notice, 
beſide a happy choice of expreſſions. Only 
thinking then of ſpeaking, they are the moſt 
nn of — coughing, N and 
5 ſeraping 
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ſeraping with their feet, moſt audibly, to 
beguile the time. Laying aſide, alſo, in the 
aſſembly, not only their national . politeneſs, 
but the common reſtraints of civility ; good 
manners ſeldom ſupply the place of reaſon, 
when they are angry. And as the ſlighteſt 
contradiction ſets them on fire, three party 
out of four of the time, which ought to have 
been employed in ſerious inveſti gation, was 
conſumed in idle vehemence. Whilſt the 
applauſes and hiſſes of the galleries increaſad 
the tumult ; making the vain ſtill more eager 
to mount the ſtage. Thus every thing con- 
tributing to excite the emotions, which lead 
men only to court admiration, the good of 
the people was too often ſacrificed to the de- 
fire of pleaſing them. And ſo completely 
was the tide of their affection for the king 
turned, that they ſeemed averſe to his having 
any portion of legiſlative nee in che 
new conſtitution... | 

The duke de W divided the . 
tion reſpecting the ſhare of power he was to 
enjoy as a part of the government. /. 1s 
the royal ſanctiu-n indiſpenſably neceſſary, to give 
the actual force of law to the decrees of the 
aational afjembly ? addy. Ought the king ta be 
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ur integrant portion of the legiſlature ? In Eng- 
land the phraſe royal aſſent has been adopted, 
as expreſſive of a poſitive act; but the french, 
rather chooſing to diſtinguiſh the ſame act of 
power by a negative, fixed on the latin word 
veto, I forbid. And then it became a queſ. 
tion, how far this veto ought to extend, ſup- 
poſing the prince to be inveſted with it — 
Was it deciſively to obſtruct the enaction of 
a law paſſed by the legiſlative body ? or only | 
to ſuſpend it, till an appeal could be made to 
hi people by a new election? | 
The aſſembly in this inſtance m to have 
acted with ſtrange confuſion of mind, ora 
total ignorance of the nature of a mixed 
government: for either the queſtion was 
nugatory, or a king uſeleſs. Lally-Tolendal, 
Mounier, and eee afgued for the 
abſolute veto. Two powers, ſays Mira- 
beau, are neceſſury to the exiſtence of the 
© body-politic, in the orderly diſcharge of it's 
functions: To will—and to act. By the 
firſt, ſociety eſtabliſhes the regulations which 
* ought all to conſpire to one end—the good 
© of all ;—By the ſecond, theſe regulations 
are carried into execution; and public autho- 


ray is exerted, to make ſociety triumph 
2 1 over 
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over the obſtacles, which wight ariſe from 
the oppoſite: wills of individuals. In a great 
nation, theſe two powers cannot be exer- 
* ciſed by the people: whence comes the 
' 4 neceſſity of repreſentatives, to exerciſe the 
© faculty of willing, or the legiſlative power; 
and alſo of another ſpecies of repreſentation, 
© to» exerciſe the TION of ae j os the 
© executive power. | 
He further inſiſts, that the DN of 
© this power is the only way to render a king 
* uſeful, and to enable him to act as a check 
© on the legiſlative body: the majority of 
* which might tyrannize in the moſt defpotic 
manner, even in the ſenate, to the very 
© expulſion of the members, who dared to 
* thwart the meaſures they could not ap- 
prove. For under a weak prince, a little 
© time and addreſs alone would be neceſſary, 
to eſtabliſh legally the dominion of an army 
of ariſtocrats ; who, making the royal autho- 
* rity only the paſſive inſtrument of their 
* will, might replunge the renne into ar 
old ſtate of debaſement. 
The prince, therefore, being the N 
0 " PERO of the people, as the deputies 
dare 
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are their epreſentatives elected at "reopen 
EP. e is equally their ſafe- guard. 
No perſon exclaims againſt the vero of the 
national aſſembly; which is, in reality, 
only a right the people have confided in 
© their repreſentatives, to oppoſe every pro- 
© poſition, that would tend to re-eftabliſh 
* miniſterial deſpotiſm. Why then object to 
© the veto of the prince, which is but another 
© right, eſpecially confided in him by the peo- 
ple, becaufe he and they are equally intereſted 
© to prevent the n of an ariſto- 
( cracy?' | 
_ He proceeds to prove, « I whilſt the 
© legiſlative body is reſpeQable, the veto of 
* the king cannot do harm, though it is a 
* falutary check on their deliberations; and 
granting, that the influence of the crown 
© has a tendency to increaſe, a permanent 
© aſſembly would be a ſufficient cen paes 
* for the royal negative, Let us,' he con- 
cludes, © have an annual national aſſembly, 
© let miniſters be made reſponſible ; and the 
royal ſanction, without any ſpecified reſtrie- 
tions, but, in fact, perfectly limited, will be 
* the palladium of national liberty, and the 
. moſt 


people. | | 
Having ſuffered hs the abuſe of. abſolute 
power, many of the deputies, afraid to en- 
truſt their conſtitutional monarchs with any, 
oppoſed the veto; leſt it ſhould palſy the 
operations of the national afſembly, and bring 
back the old deſpotiſm of the cabinet. The 
diſcuſſion likewiſe extending beyond it's walls, 
was as ſuperficially and as warmly treated by 
thoſe, who thought only of the old govern- 
ment, when they talked of framing a new 
one. And as the people were now led by 
hot-headed men, who found it the ſhorteſt 
way to popularity, to deliver exaggerated 
elogiums on liberty, they began to look for 
a degree of freedom in their government, in- 
compatible with the preſent ſtate of their 
manners; and of which they had no perfect 
idea. It is not then ſurpriſing, that it ſhould 
become a mark of patriotiſm, to oppoſe the 
veto; though Mirabeau never gave a ſtronger 
proof of his, than in ſupporting- it; con- 
vinced that it was the intereſt of the people 
he was eee, 3 he * Shan fa- 
r. , ae ant” 
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The will of the public was, in reality, ſo 
decided, that they would ſcarcely allow the 


vero to be mentioned; and the aſſembly, to 


ſteer a middle courſe, adopted the ſiſpenſiue 
vero; after conſidering ſome other impor- 


tant elements of the conſtitution, which ſeemed 
to them to be intimately connetted with the 


, 8 prerogative. 


_ Certainly a few of the moſt 8 depu- 
ties muſt have perceived the impolicy of the 


fuſpen/ive veto ; and they could only have 


agreed to fall into the meaſure, under an 


idea that the minds of the people not being 


completely ripe for a total change of govern- 


ment from abſolute deſpotiſm to complete 


republicaniſm, it was politically neceſſary {till 
to maintain the ſhadow of monarchy. * Ta aſ- 
© ſign,” ſays one of the deputies, a term to 
the veto, is at laſt to force the king to exe- 
© cute a law of which he diſapproves : and 
making him thus a blind and paſſive inſtru- 


ment, a ſecret war is fomented between him 


© and the national aſſembly. It is, in ſhort, 


. *to refuſe him the veto; though thoſe who 


© refuſe it haye not the courage openly to ſay, 
* that France has no. Mia any need of a 


"Por 
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85 kom the. commencement "of the re- 
volution, the miſery of France has originated 
from the folly or art of men, Who have 
ſpurred the people on too faſt; tearing up 
prejudices by the root, which they ſhould 
have permitted to die gradually away. Had 
they, for example, allowed the king to have 
enjoyed the ſhare in the government promiſed 
by the abſolute veto, they would have let him 
gently down from the altitude of unlimited 
ſway, without making him feel the ground he 
lot in the deſcent. And this ſemblance of 
his former authority would have gratified him; 
or rather, breaking his fall, have induced him 
to ſubmit patiently to other reſtraints, leſs 
humiliating to him, though more beneficial to 
| the people. For it is evident from experi- 
ence, and might have been foreſeen, that the 
determination on this queſtion was one grand 
ſource of the continual bickerings of the af- 
ſembly with the court and miniſtry; who 
| took care to make the king ſee, that he was 
ſet up as an idol, merely to receive the mock 
reſpe&t of the legiſlative body, till they were 
quite ſure of the people. 15 
Could it, indeed, bave been aſcertained, 
that Louis, or rather the queen, would have 
| 2 tamely 
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tamely | born with ſuch a diminution of power, 
Nis meaſure might have been deemed prudent; 
becauſe it was then morally certain, that the 
"monarchy would have expired naturally with 


the diſſolution of the king. But, when the 


pride and reſtleſs ſpirit of the queen were 
well known; and that it was probable, from 
the whole tenour of her former life, ſhe would 
contrive to have the miniſtry compoſed of the 
moſt diſſolute and headſtrong men; it muſt 
appear the height of folly only to have left 
the king the power of perplexing their pro- 
ceedings, after they had piqued his pride, 
And when, to give, as it were, efficiency to the 
conſpiracies, which would naturally be formed 
by the courtiers, to recover the authority ref 
from them, we find they afterwards voted 
ſuch an enormous ſum todefray the civil liſt, as 
was ſufficient to move like puppets hundreds 
of the corrupt french; it muſt be confeſſed, 
| that their abſurdity and want of diſcernment 
appear not leſs reprehenſible, than the ſubſe- 
quent conduct of the court flagitious. 
The conſtitutional committee had given it 
as their opinion, that the conteſted veto did 
not concern the national aſſembly then exiſt- 


ing; ; which, __ a conſtituting all it was 
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their duty to ſee that the conſtitution Was ac- 
cepted, not ſanctioned. This report catries 
with it an air of imbecility, which renders it 
almoſt incredible for, if the aſſembly were 
determined to oblige the king to accept their 
decrees, they had better have told him ſo with 
becoming dignity, and made proyiſion for his 
retiring from a poſt in which he Was uſeleſs, 
Inſtead of this, he was in a manner ſhuffled 
off the throne ; and, treated with cruelty as 
well as contewpt. | It would have been at leaſt 
ingenuoug, and migbt be deemed magnani- 
mous, had they allowed him to retire with a 
third of the ſtipend, which they, afterwards 


r 


a Wenden king, only. to excite the pity of 
the vulgar, and. to ſerve as a pretext for the 
deſpots of Europe to urge in Juſtification of 
their interference. The liberating an impri- 
ſoned monarch was a plauſible motive, though 
the real one was obviouſly to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of principles, which, once permitted to 
extend themſelves, would ultimately ſap the 
foundation of their tyranny, and overturn all 
the courts in Europe. Pretending then only 
to have i in view. the reſtoration of order in 

France, and to free an injured king, they | 
5 RSS 2 almed 
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aimed at «fiſhing s the infant brood er [7 


We ſentiments muſt have — to 
Ay thinking perſon, who, ever ſeriouſly re· 
flectedd on the conduct of the germanic court, 


Which has actually deſtroyed the tranquillity 


of Europe for centuries paſt, War is the na- 
rural ' conſequence of their wretched | Hb 


tems of government. — They are ſupported 
by military” Tegions ; and without wars they 
could not have veteran ſoldiers. Their aggras- 
difemerit then, and half-liyed | Pleaſures, caſt 
in a mould of ceremony, ſpring, out of the 
miſeries, and are foſtered by the blood of hu- 
man beings ; whom they have ſacrificed with 


as much Jang ſroid, ſending them in herds to 
laughter, as the hard-hearted ſavage romans 
viewed the horrid ſpeQacle of their prize- 


ſighters ; from the bare idea of which the 
mind turns, diſguſted with the whole empire, 
and particularly with the government that 
dared to boaſt of it's heroiſm and reſpect for 


juſtice, when not only tolerating, but e encou- 


raging ſuch enormities. 
To the ſympathizing princes of the conti- 
nent, therefore, the king ſhould have been 


given up: 050 if i it were neceſſary to humour 
2 | the 
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the prejudice of the nation, ad Kill, ſuſfer 
frenchmen to have. a moſt chriſtian, king, or 
grand nonargue, to amuſe them hy devouring 
capons or partridges before them; it would 


have been but juſt, both. f in reaſon and policy, 


to have allowed him ſuch a, portion of liberty 
and power, as. would, have formed, a conſiſtent 
government. This would have prevented . 
camours, which were ſure to draw. together an 
hoſt of enemies, to impede the ſettlement of n ra- 
tional laws; flowing from a conſtitution, that 
would peaceably have undermined deſpotiſm, 
had it been allowed gradually to change the 
manners of the people. Though had this power 
been granted, it might have been productive 
perhaps of great inconveniences; as it is not 
likely, that a court accuſtomed to exerciſe uns. 


bridled ſway would contentedly have co-ope- . 


rated with the legillature, when Laie ? 


only reaſonable prerogatives. x 
Some apprehenſions of this Lind may have.” 


occurred to the aſſembly : though it rather ap- 


pears, that they were either influenced by a 


ridiculous pride, not being willing to take the 
britiſh conſtitution, ſo far as it reſpected the 
prerogative, for their model; or intimid 
by the people, who, during the long debate, had 

2.3 - outrage= 


ated; , 


. 
N 


outragebufly re ite vil aud even 


Handed abdut a liſt of proſeriptions, i in which 
che vel were deriouriced as traitors worthy 
el death. Betis av it may, they determined 


on A Half way meaſtite; chat irritated the court 
without app afing” the people. Having 


previouſly decreed, that the national aſſembly 
ſnould be per 
inftead of Hettigg diffolved ar che cloſe of every 
| ſeſſion, they refolved; that the veto of the king 
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ent, tllat is always exiſting 


ſRonld' ſulpend the enaction of a law 75 
during tivs legillatures. The wiſdom of this 
© law/Aays Rabaud, Was univerſally acknow- 
„ledgedr- th tough the folly'c of it rather merited | 
rerfldreptobation” 0 ' 

From the manner indeed, in Which te 
aſſemblyy was cbnffitüted; it was to be dreaded, 
that it's members would not long ſuſtain 


the dignity, with which they ited the 


4 


career of their buſineſs”; becauſe the party, that 


oppoſed withſuch bitterneſs the junction of the 


1 


three orders, ſtill oppoſing with rancorous 


| heat('andwily ſtratagems, every meaſure pro- 
poſed by the really patriotic members, were 


indireaMly ſeconded by the inſincere and wa- 
vering ; who, having” no motive to govern 


—_ | one; but e molt . en 


. 
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Kiba, the offipring of (vanity; or avarice, 
always took the ſide beſt, calculated to: gratiſſ 
che crude wishes of the multitude. And this 
unyoked multitude, now.; ſuddenly zinitistetl 
into the, ſcience of civil, and natural rights? 
all become conſummate politicians, began to 
control the deciſions of ' a divided, alſetobly, 

rendered timid by inteſtine, broils. 
There were beſides many circumſtances; 
which tended to make any attempt to counter- 
this influence very difficult. . At the meet. 
ing of the. ſtates- general, the whole court- par- 
ty, with the greater proportion of both the 
nobility; ; and clergy, were in oppoſition to the 
third eſlate: and though the number of the 
latter Was equal to that of the other two or- 
ders, they had alſo to contend. with the inve- 
terate prejudices . of ages. The court had 
thought only of deviſing means to cruſh 
chem; and had the ſoldiery acted with the 
blind zeal common to men of this profeſſion; 
it would of itſelf have been ſufficient 70 have 
completely diſconcerted. their views. Thie 
conduct of the cabinet, and the diſeovery of 
the atrocious , conſpiracy, which” had beef 
formed againſt the people and their-idolized _ 
repreſentatives, provoking the reſentment and 
Z 5 vengeance 
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| vengeance of the nation, palſied all authority, 
and rendered wipe > emanated from) 
* contemptible. Ts oppoſe! this t6trent 
of opitions, Are an an impetuous currert, 
chat after heavy rains, defying all reſiſtance! 
bears away on it's raging boſom every opti 
ole, required the moſt N Prudence 
and determined'reſolution. 
So much wiſdom and firmneſs feldom fall 
to the lot of any country : and it could ſeatce- 
ly have been expected from the depraved and 
volatile french; who proudly, or Ignorantly, 
determining to follow no political track, ſeem 
to have fixed on a ſyſtem proper only for u 
people in the higheſt ſtage of civilization :— 
à ſyſtem of itſelf calculated to diſorganize the 
ge and throw embarraſſments into 
all it's operations. This was an errour ſo groſs, 
as to demand the ſevereſt animadverſions. For 
this political plan, ever conſidered as uto- 
pian by all men who had not traced the pro- 
greſs of reaſon, or calculated” the degree of 
perfectibility the human faculties are capable 
of attaining, was, it might be preſumed, the 
moſt improper for the degenerate ſociety of 
France. - The exertions of the' very admirers 
of —_ anal TR eee he from be- 
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ing permanent; and they could hardly have 
been expected to poſſeſs ſufficient virtue to 
ſupport a government, the duration of which 
they at leaſt feared would be ſhort. The men 
| termed experienced, believed it phyſically ; im. 
| polſible ; and no arguments were eo 
enough to convince them of, the contrary : fo 
that, they leaving the taſk to mock patriots 
and enthuſiaſts, a freſh odium has been 
thrown on principles, which, notwithſtanding | 
are gaining ground. Things muſt be left to 
their natural courle ; and the accelerating pro- 
greſs of truth promiſes to demonſtrate, what 
no arguments have hitherto been able to 
prove. l 
The foundation of liberty was Tad] in the 
declaration of rights ; the firſt three articles : 
of which contain the great principles of natu- 
ral, political, and ciyil liberty. —Firſt, that. 
men are born, and always continue, free, and 
equal! in reſpect to their rights :—ciyil diſtinc- 
tions, therefore, can be founded only on public 
utility. Secondly, the end of all political aſſoci- 
_ ations is the preſervation of the natural and 
impreſeriptible rights of man: which rights | 
are—liberty, property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance 
of PEO N the nation 18 the 
ſource 
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| ſoutce of all {overeiguty : nd body of men, | 
no individual, can then be entitled to any au- 
; thority, Which is not derived from i it. The 
firſt article, eſtabliſhing the equality of. man, 
ſtrikes at the root of all uſeleſs diſtinftions ;— 
| the ſecond, ſecuring his rights againft oppreſ. 
| fon, maintains his dignity ;—and the third, 
acknowledging the ſovereignty of the nation, 
confirms the authority of the people. —Thele 
. are_ the eſſential points of a good govern- 
ment: and it is only neceſſary, when theſe 
| . are aſcertained by a Nation, and ſo- 
emnly ratified i in the hearts of it's citizens, to 
take care, in the formation of a political 91. 
tem, to provide againſt the abuſe of the exe- 
cutive part; whilſt equal caution ſhould be 
_ obſerved, not to deſtroy it's efficiency, as on. 
that depend it's juſtice, vigour, and promp- 
titude: The other articles are explanatory of 
che nature and intent of theſe rights, and 
ought to have had more attention paid to 
them, when the ſtructure Was raiſed, to which 
they! ſerved as a baſis. | 
"Whilſt defining the authority of the king, 
or rather determining, that he ſhould have no 
authority, unleſs the option of diſturbing 


a the 5 deſerve that name, they de- 
bated 
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bated "the queſtion © of two. ehambers 4 with 
equal inconſideration, and all the: puerile ſelf- 
ſulfeteney of i ignorance, The oppoſers of two; 
chambers, witho 15 allowing, that there. Was. | . 
any political wiſdom, in appointing one houſe 9 
of repreſentatives to reconſider the. reſplyes, of 
the other, ridiculed the idea of a balance of 
power, and inſtanced the abuſes of the engliſhy 
government. to. give force to their objections. 
At the ſame time fearing, that the nobles of 
the court would contend: for an hereditary ſe-. 
nate, ſimilar to the britiſh houſe of peers; or, 
at leaſt for a ſeat during life, paramount to the 
repreſentatives who they determined ſhould be 
elected every two years; they fought to bring 
the bulineſs to a ſpeedy iſſue. The very di- 
viſion of the nobility ſerved to haſten, it, and 
ſtrengthened the arguments of the popular 
members; who finding that they could rely on 
the concurrence of the Pariſh prieſts, . whoſe - 
wiſhes i in favour of the unity of the aſſembly / 
were quickly betrayed by the opinions of their 
leading orators, demanded the deciſion of a 
queſtion, that had been agitated 1 in the moſt —. 
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tumultuous manner. __. if 
Mirabeau wiſhed to prove, that the FHF: on 
| of the queſtioti reſpecting the permanency of 
the 
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the aſſembly had prejudged that of the two 
hambers'; and the plan of a ſenate, propoſed 


by the eobflititotial' committee, only excited 


freſh apprehenſions, that the ancient hydra 
vould again rear it's head. They repreſented 


| this ſenate as the cradle of a new ariſtocracy ; 


as a dangerous counterpoize to popular vio- 


lence, becauſe it would ſtill foſter the preju- 


dices, which produced inequalities amongſt 
men, and give continual play tothe overbearing 


paſſions, that had hitherto degraded mankind. 


And to ſhow previouſly their entire diſintereſt- 
edneſs, as well as fear of allowing the exerciſe 
of power to become familiar, much leſs ne- 
ceſſary to any members of the community, 
they unanimouſly voted, that for each legiſla- 
ture, thename given tothe meeting of the repre- 
ſentatives, a eotal change of the 9 255 2 852 
take place. Z 
The very nobility, in fact, were far from 


being united in ſupport of two chambers, 


The order was a numerous one: and to eſtab- 
liſh an equality of privileges, it was neceſſary, 
that they ſhould all concur to elect the upper 
chamber, as the repreſentatives of the whole 
body; whilſt the nobles of the court, and of 
the ancient houſes, ſecretly indulged the hope 
FFC 
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of eftabliciing a peerage ; ; "which would: not 


only raiſe them above the commons, but keep 


at a proper diſtance the upſtart nobility, with 
whom they had heretofore impatiently joſtled, 
There was even another cauſe of jealouſy } 
for it was preſumed, that the forty-ſeven no- 


bles, who firſt joined the aſſembly, would 


now be rewarded. In ſhort, the idle fears and 
more contemptible vanity of the different par- 
ties now operated ſo much in favour of an 


indiviſible ſenate, that the queſtion was de- 


cided by a great majority, to the intire ſatis- 
faction of the public, who were almoſt as 
eager for one chamber, as averſe to the veto. 


The deputies, who oppoſed the upper cham- 


ber to promote the good of ſociety, did it 


from a belief, that it would be the aſylum of ; 


a new ariſtocracy ; and from a total igno- 


rance, or obſcurity of ideas, reſpecting it's | 
utility, Whilſt the oppreſſions of the feudal 


ſyſtem being {till preſent to the minds of the 


people, they conſidered a diviſion of the le- ; 


giſlative body as inconſiſtent with the freedom 


and equality they were taught to expect as 


the prime bleſſings of a new conſtitution. 


The very mention of re chambers carried 


them back to the old diſpute, reſpecting the 
negative 
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raft the will of a whole people—an abſurdicy, 
tgo groſs to merit refutation. Still, whilſt 


( % 
negative of the different orders; and ſeemed 
to ſubvert the revolution. Such fears, dege- 


nerating into weakneſs, can only be accoutited 


for by recollecting the many cruel thraldoms, 
from which they had ſo recently eſcaped. 
Beſides, the, remembrance of their former 
ſervitude,and the reſentment excited by the late 
ſtruggle to prove they were men, created in 


their enthuſiaſtic imaginations ſuch a multi- 


tude of horrours, and fantaſtic images of new 


dangers, as did not allow them to exerciſe the 
full powers of their reaſon. So that to con- 


vince them of the propriety of a new inſtitu- 


tion, and heat the ſupporters of it, nothing 
more was necellary, than to ſhow, that it was 
the very. reverſe of thoſe maintained by the 
tizans of the old government. 
The wiſdom of giving to the executive 
of a government an abſolute veto might 
very juſtly have been queſtioned ; as it ſeems 
to be giving a power to one man to counte- 


crowns are a neceſſary bauble to Pleaſe the 
multitude, it is alſo neceſſary, that their dig- 


pity ſhould be ſupported, in order to prevent | 


an eee viſtocracy from e 
gu 
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all authority in themſelves. This ſeems to 
have been expedient, likewiſe, as long as the 
manners of barbarians remained: as ſavages. 
are naturally pleaſed with glaſs and beads, in 
proportion as they afford a ſtriking contraſt to 
the rude materials of their on fabrication. | 
In the progreſſive influence of knowledge 
on manners, both dreſs and governments ap- 
pear to be acquiring ſimplicity; it may there - 
fore be inferred, that, as the people attain dig- 
nity of character, their amuſements will flow- 
from a more rational ſource than the pagean- 
try of kings, or the view of the fopperies ex- 
hibited at courts. If theſe have been ſupported 
hitherto by childiſh ignorance, they ſeem to 
be loſing their influence, as the underſtanding 
of the world approaches to manhood: for, as 
they grow wiſer, the people will look far the 
ſolid advantages of ſociety ; and watehing with. 
ſufficient vigilance their own intereſt, the 
veto of the executive branch of the goyernment 
would hecome perfectly uſeleſs; though in the 
hands of an unprincipled, bold chief magi- 
ſtrate, it might prove à dangerous inſtrument. 
In forming a repreſentative plan of govern- 
ment it appears neceſſary then to take care 


ou, ml it be ſo e as to prevent, 
haſty 


- 


; 
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haſty deciſions ; or the carrying int Bt 


dangerous, Impolitic meaſures, which have 


been urged by popular declaimers, who are 
too apt to gain an aſcendancy in a numerous 


aſſembly. Until the principles of govern- 
ments become ſimplified, and a knowledge of 


them be diſſeminated, it is to be feared, that 


popular aſſemblies will often be influenced by 


the faſcinating charms of eloquence: and as 


ĩt is poſlible for a man to be eloquent without 


being either wiſe or virtuous, it is but à com- 
mon precaution of prudence in the framers 
of a nnen to Fee e ee to 


che evil. wh 
, Beſides, it is very probable, i in dike du late 


of reaſon, that a fuction may ariſe, which 

will control the aſſembly ; and, acting con- 
trary to the dictates of wiſdom, throw the 
ſtate into the moſt dangerous convulſions of 
anarchy : conſequently, it ought to form a 
primary obje& with a conſtituting aſſembly, 


to prevent, by ſome ſalutary contrivance, the 


miſchief flowing from ſuch ſources. The ob- 


vious preventative is a ſecond chamber, or 


ſenate, which would not, it is moſt likely, be 
_ the influence of the ſame faction; and 
1 3 ane it's | decifions Trowld f 
not 
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not be directed by the ſame: orators. The = 
advantage would be more certain if | buſineſs 
were not een in the two chambets in a 


merous ably; the moſt active, t 


hus by making the moſt nu- 


would have more time to weigh the probable * 


conſequenceof any act or de 


cree, which would 


prevent thoſe inconveniences;.or,.at- a many T 


of them, the conſequence of haſte or faction. 
This ſyſtem in an old eee is abs 

coptible; of improvement. The minds of 

young men generally having more fire, acti- 


wiſe to reſtrict the age of the ſenators 10 


thirty-five, or forty years ; at which, period 


of life they moſt likely would have g 
neee 
come more 


policy, or wiſdom ol; 11 acts a chambe 


dutine of buſineſs; and * 
| ſage, and ſteady, they would be 
better reren decide reſpecting the 


. 
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= of = wo, 3 a like improve- 


ment could not have been inſtantly carried into, 


execution, becauſe the ariſto 


| was juſtly to be dreaded. The conſtituting 8 


* then ſhould. have remained indiviſi · 
Aa = ble; 
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ble; and as the members became in ſome mea- 
fare acquainted'with legiſlative buſineſs, they 
would have prepared ſenators for the upper 
chamber. All the future legiſlatures being divid- 
ed into two chambers, a houſe of repreſentatives, 
andaſenate; the members of the national aſlem- 
bly might have been permitted to be elected 
for che ſenate, though they ſhould not have 
_ attained the age preſcribed ; for the reſtricti 
needed nes to have taken place until the go- 
vernment ound it's level, and even then, the 
members of the preceding houſe of repre- 
ſentatives might have an owe to de re- 
turned ſor the ſenatda 
i* It as been — 1 of ts 
that we are the leaſt acquainted with our own 
charucters. This has been literally the caſe 
_ with the/french : for certainly no people ſtand 
in ſurh great need of a check; and, totally 
deſtitute of experienee in political ſcience, it 
muſt have been clear to all men of ſound un- 
derſtanding, that ſome ſuch'plan alone would 
L _—_ Oy allow! to FROG ene n 
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were truly magnanimous z but the character 


of the men was too W to maintain the 
3 5 Zh | ſame 
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fame heroiſm, when not warmed by paſſion— 
too giddy, to ſupport with grave dignity the 

| ſplendour of ſudden glory. Their vanity was 
alſo unbounded; and: their - falſe eſtimate of 
diſintereſtedneſs of conduct, whilſt they be- 
trayed puerility of ſentiment, was not among 
the leaſt of the misfortunes, which have be- 
had been too long ſophiſticated, to ſuggeſt the 
beſt mode of communicating freedom to 
millions; and their heads were ill leſs cal- 
culated to lay dewn a practicable plan of go- 
vernment, adapted to the ſtate of knowledge 
of the age. much 1o, that they ſeem to 
have ſelected from books only the regulations 
proper for a period of perfect civilization. 
The revolutions of ſtates" ought to be gra- / 
dual; for during violent or material changes 
it is not ſo much the wiſdom of meaſures, as 
the popularity they acquire by being adapted 
to the foibles of the great body of the com- 
munity, which gives them ſucceſs. Men are 
moſt eaſily led away by the ingenious argu- 
ments; that dwell on the equality of man, 
and theſe are always employed by the different 
| leaders of popular e FT 
Aa 2 Whilſt 


„„ 
Whilſt the moſt ingenious theoriſts, or 
deſperate partizans of the people, take ad- 
vantage of this infirmity of our nature, the 
[conſequences muſt ſometimes prove deſtruc- 
tive to ſociety, if they do not end in the moſt 
dreadful anarchy. - For when the members of 
a ſtate are not directed by practical know- 
"ledge, every one produces a plan of polity, 
till the confuſion becomes general, and the 
nation phinges into wretchedneſs, purſuing 
the ſchemes of thoſe philoſophers of genius 
who, advancing before their age, have 
{ſketched the model of a perfect ſyſtem of 
government. Thus it happened in France, 
that Hume's idea of a perfect commonwealth, 
the adoption of which would be eligible only 
when civilization has arrived at a much 
greater degree of perfection, and knowledge 
is more generally diffuſed than at the preſent 
period, was nevertheleſs choſen as the model 
of their new government, with a few excep- 
tions, by the conſtituent aſſembſy? which choice 


_ doubtleſs proceeded from the members not hav- 


ing had an opportunity to acquire a knowledge 
of practical liberty. Some of the members, 
5 is true, nen to the improvements made 

185 by 
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by the americans on the plan of the engliſh 
conſtitution ; but the great majority, deſpiſing 
experience, were for forming, at once, a 
ſyſtem much more perfect. And this ſelf- 
ſufficiency has produced thoſe dreadful out- 
rages, and attacks, made by the anarchiſts of 
that country, on perſonal liberty, property, 
and whatever elſe ſociety holds ſacred. 5 
Theſe melancholy conſiderations ſeem to 
me to afford irrefragable arguments, to prove 
that it is neceſſary for all governments, which 
have for their object the happineſs of the peo- 
ple, to make the power of altering peaceablß 
a fundamental principle of their conſtitution. 
Still, if the attempt to carry prematurely 
into execution the ſublime theory, which has 
occupied ſome of the beſt heads to form, have 
afforded an opportunity to ſuperficial poli- 
ticians, to condemn it as abſurd and chimeri- 
cal, becauſe it has not been attended with im- 
mediate ſucceſs, the advocates for the exten- 
ſion of truth and reaſon ought not to deſpair, 
For when, we contemplate the flow improve- 
ment, that has been made in the ſcience of 
government ; and, that even the ſyſtem of the 
britiſh conſtitution was conſidered, by ſome. 
of the moſt enlightened ancients, as the ſub- 
Aa 3 limeſt 
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VVV 
| OBSERVATIONS ON THE VETO. THE WOMEN OFPer 
ur THEIR ORNAMENTS ro THE PUBLIC. DEBATR 
"WHETHER THE SPANISH BRANCH OF THE  BOUR- 
vos COULD REIGN IN FRANCE, CONDUCT OF THE 
KING RESPECTING THE DECREES OF THE FOURTH 
Or AUGUST. - VANITY or THE FRENCH. DEBATES 
o QUARTERING. A THOUSAND REGULARS AT VER- 
Alis. (INDIVIDUALS OFFER THEIR JEWELS AND 
PLATE TO MAKE UP THE DEFICIENCY OF THE 
LOAN. THE KING SENDS HIS RICH SERVICE OF PLATE 
ro THE MINT, NECKER'S PROPOSAL FOR EVERY 
| CITIZEN TO, GIVE UP A FOURTH OF nis INCOME. 
SPEECH OF MIRABEAU ON IT. HIS ADDRESS TO THS 


NATION, 


| AFTER the national aſſembly had deter- 
mined, that the legiſlative body ſhould conſiſt 
of one houſe, to be renewed every two years, a 
they appear to have had ſome ſuſpicion of 
che impolicy of the decree; but not allowing 
themſelves time to comprehend the uſe of a 
| ſenate taken from the body of the people, 

they attempted to ſilence the fears, ſome 
moderate men entertained, of the bad conſe- 
quences which might ariſe from the deciſions 
of an impetuous aſſembly; without A check, 


T 58 8 8 them, that the delay, the veto 
: Aa 4 Tf would 
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wok cen, was a ſufficient counterpoiſe, 
They repreſented the king's veto as the nega- 
tive archetype of the national will ; adding, 
that it would be the duty of the 3 to 
examine with vigilance the juſtice or wiſdom 
of their decrees; and by the exertion of his 
power prevent the haſty eſtabliſhment of any 
laws inimical to the public good. 80 eaſy is 
it for men to frame arguments, to cover the 
homely features of their own folly---ſo danger- 
ous is it to follow a refined theory, however 
feaſible it may appear, when the happineſs 
of an empire depends on it's. ſucceſs; and ſo 
inconſiderately did the national 5 act 
in this great buſineſs, that they did not wait 
even to determine the Procye As ont 8 
word . ſanction. 
If the king then repreſented te W 
will of the nation, which the aſſembly pre- 
tended to ſay he did; and if he poſſeſſed 
the ſupreme wiſdom and moderation neeeſ- 
ſary to guaranty that will, which ſuppoſing 
he did not, it was a folly too groſs to require 
any comment ; in the name of common — 


end was his vero ſuſpenſive ? © FT 
The truth is obvious, —the eembly had 


not ſuſſicient ä 6e . a decided part. 
35 . they 


—They 1 that the king and court- could 
not be depended upon; yet they had not the 
magnanimity to. give them up altogether. 
They juſtly dreaded phe depravity and in- 
fluence of the nobles; but they had not the 
ſugacity to model the government in ſuch a 
manner, as would have defeated their future 
conſpiracies, and rendered their power nuga- 
tory ; though they had the example of the 
Thirteen States of America before them, from 
which they had drawn what little practical 
knowledge of liberty they poſſeſſed, —But, 
no ; the regeneration of France muſt lead to 
the regeneration of the whole globe, The 
political ſyſtem of frenchmen muſt ſerve as a 
model for all the free ſtates in the univerſe !— 
Vive la libertd was the only cry and /a baga- 
telle entered into every debate——whilſt the 
whole nation, wild with joy, was hailing the 
commencement of the golden age. | 
The women too, not to be outdone by the 
roman dames, came forward, during this diſ- 
cuſſion, to ſacrifice their ornaments for the 
good of their country, And this freſh ex- 
ample of public ſpirit was alſo given by 
the third eſtate; for they were the wives and 
ae of erdizgns, hoe ſirſt 9 
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of vanity take place of another. However, 


the offering was made with theatrical grace; 
and the lively applauſes of the N were 
reiterated with great gallantry. 


Another interruption had likewiſe Seeder 


of a more ſerious nature. For after they had 


decreed, with an unanimous voice That be 


| perſon off the king is ſacred and inviol. able, at 


the throne is indioifible ; that the crown i here. 
ditary, in the males of the reigning family, accord. 
ing to the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual 
excluſion of females, a deputy propoſed, that, 
before going any further, they ſhould decide 
© whether the branch reigning in Spain could 
© reign in France, though it had renounced 
* the crown of the latter ae by my moſt 
* authentic treaties. 

© Several of the moſt reſpectable members 
repreſented, that this was a delicate buſineſs, 


with which it was impolitic to meddle at 


Mirabeau was of this opinion ; but when he 


Found, that much time was likely to be con- 


ſumed in idle debates, and contemptible vehe- 
mence, he endeavoured to cut the matter ſhort 


by moving a new — that 


10 
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no one could reign in France, de dan det 
$ born in the kingdom. 

But nothing could prevent the agitation 5 
the fame ſubject for three days; prolonged _ 
either by the fears of one party, or the de- 
fire of another to embroil the aſſembly, and 
retard the formation of a conſtitution, Miras 
beau made ſeveral ſevere, but juſt remarks, on 
the character of Louis XIV, whoſe ambi- 
tion had produced the diſpute; and reprobated 
with dignity, their manner of treating a peo- 
ple, as if they were the property of a chief, 
Should any difficulty ariſe, in future, he 
maintained, that the nation would then be 
competent to judge of it; and had an equal 
right to determine the ſucceſſion, as to chooſe. 
ne of government. 

The affembly, though 8 ſo inat- 
tentive to the ſuggeſtions of ſound policy, 
deſpiſing moderation, became now beyond 
meaſure ſerupulous. Some deputies repre- 
ſented the danger of alienating to the engliſh 
the commerce of Spain, by diſguſting it's 


court; and others anticipated the inteſtine 


troubles, which a doubt reſpecting the un- 
ehangeable deſcent of the crown might pro- 
duce, At laſt they reſolved to add to tlie 
declaration, reſpecting the monarchy, that 


they 
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they did not mean to make the decree, by any 
means prejudge the effect of renunciations. 
_ Whilſt they were ſettling theſe things in 
the aſſembly, the refractory nobles and clergy 
were intriguing to prevent the king from giv- 
ing his aſſent to the promulgation of the de- 
crees of the 4th of auguſt. The royal /anc- 
tian had been demanded before the import of 
the word was ſcanned; and the court taking 
adyantage of this ambiguity, made the king 
pretend he miſunderſtood the demand; and 
imagined that they merely aſked for his opi- 
nion, and not to know his will. Inſtead then 
of a ſimple monoſyllable, he replied by a 
memoire. He approved, in general, of che 
ſpirit of theſe determinations ; but entered 
into an inveſtigation, more or leſs copious, of 
every article. He weighed the advantages 
and inconveniences ; and pointed out pre- 
cautions and e ee, which appeared 
to him neceſſary to realize tha former and 
prevent the latter. He objected particularly 
to the abolition of ſome rents; which, though 
ſubſtitutes for perſonal ſervice, were now 
actual property; he ſuggeſted ſome difficulty 
that might attend the abolition of tithes; and 
heed, 3 that the Aae en es; who had 
poſſi eſſions 


bo 
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poſſeſſions in Alſace, ſecured to them by 
en might reſent the infringement. In 


anſwer to the laſt objection, a member obſerv- 


ed, that the inhabitants of this province, who 
had long been ſinking under the weight of 
theſe privileges, daily augmented by the con- 


nivance of miniſters, had inſerted an article 


in their inſtructions expreſsly demanding the 
_ abolition of this deſtruQive ſyſtem ; which 


reduced them to deſpair, and forced them con- 
tinually to emigrate, © Several of the deputies 
wiſhed to have the king's reply referred to 
the examination of a committee; yet, a great 


majority inſiſting, that the decrees of the 4th 


of auguſt were not new laws, to be carried 


into force by the executive power, but 
abuſes which it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
clear away before the formation of the con- 


ſtitution, demanded their immediate promul- 


gation. © "Accordingly they reſolved," that the 


preſident ſhould wait on the king and requeſt 


him immediately to order the promulgation 
of the decrees; aſſuring him at the ſame ' 


time, that the national aſſembly, when con- 


ſidering each article ſeparately, would pay 


the moſt ſcrupulous attention' to the ris 
tions communitated by his OS” | 
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agreeable diſputes with foreign princes, when 


internal convulſions. 
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his imperative / petition had the.) deſired 


: effect, and the king acceded, the 20th of 


r, to their will, ha pe en 


he did not approve.” 


This was the firſt. 1 laben, of the 


; eee aſſembly acting contrary to it's 
pretenſions ; and the king, long in the habit of 
diſſembling, always yielding to the 
ter they came, with eximinal inſincerity ac- 
knowledging himſelf a cipher, laid the foun · 


preſſure 


dation of his own inſigniſieaney, by :orderi 


the promulgation of decrees, which he be- 


lieved were incompatible with juſtice, and 
might involve the french monarchy in dif- 


peace was particularly Wc to calm it's 
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If a chief magiſtrate booke hh 


t0.a ſtate, his wiſdom ought to appear in the 


dignity and firmneſs of his actions. But, if 


| he be conſidered as the fountain of juſtice 

and honour, and' do not poſſeſs the abilities 
and magnanimity of a common man, in what 
a wretched light muſt he be viewed by the 


8 of CEN prod common ſenſe * 
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power that muſt continually act at variahce 
with itſelf, they not only undermine the pil- 
lars of their own fabric, but they inſert the 


| ſcion of a diſeaſe the moſt nana ch to truth 
1 morals. 


After complying 1 inte See 


requeſt, Louis, who, finding that he was 
left without any ſhare of power, ſeems to 


have thought very little of his /u/þenfpue veto, 


determined to play a part that would give an 
air of ſincerity to his preſent conduct, hilſt 
his object was ſeeretly to fayour the efforts 
of the counter- revolutioniſts; and if poſſiþl 
effect his own eſcape. But, in the mean time, 
he endeavoured to make ſuch uſe of it as might 
prevent the total derangement of the old ſyſtem, 
tions. It is difficult to determine which was 
the moſt reprehenſible, the folly of the aflem- 
bly, or the duplicity of the king. If Louis 
were without character, and controlled by a 
monſtration, that every inſidious mean would 


be employed by the courtiers to reinſtatg the 


old government; and recover, if poſſible, 


their former ſplendour and voluptuous caſe. 
Hi though they were * it was no- 


torious 


|: 
| 
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torious to all France, nay, to all a that 
a conſtant correſpondence was kept up between 
the different parties, and their projects con- 
certed by one of the moſt intriguing of dif. 
appointed men. It was obvious, therefore, 
to Mirabeau, that the king ought to be gained 
over to the ſide of the people; and made to 
. conſider himſelf as their benefactor, in order 
to detach him from the cabal. But in this 
reſpect he was unfortunately over- ruled. This 
mixture of magnanimity, and timidity, of 
_ wiflom and headſtrong folly, diſplayed by 
the aſſembly, appears, at the firſt view, to 
involve ſuch a contradiction, that every per- 
ſon unacquainted with the french character 
would be ready to call in queſtion the truth 
of thoſe undeniable facts, which crowd on 
the heels of cach other during the progreſs 
of the great events, that formed the revolu- 
tion. A ſuperſicial glance over the circum- 
ſtances, will not enable us to account ſor 
an inconſiſtency, which borders on im- 
probability. We muſt, on the contrary, 
deeper keep in our thoughts, that, whilſt 
mey were directed in their political plans, 
wy a OR W e Sia mor 
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ſentiments were ſtill governed by the old 
chivalrous ſenſe of honour, which diffuſing a 
degree of romantic Heroiſm into all their 
actions, a falſe magnanimity would not per- 
mit them to queſtion the veracity of a man, 
on whom they believed they were coniferring 
favours ; and for whom they certainly made 
great allowance, if they did not forgive him 
for countenancing plots, which teligen is un- 
dermine their favourite ſyſten. 

It is, perhaps, the characteriſtic of rſh, 
to become enamoured with ideas, in propor- 
tion as they were remote from it's conception, 
until brought to the mind by cauſes fo natural, 
as to induce it to believe, that they are the 
happy and ſpontaneons flow of it's own pro- 
like brain. Their Tplendour then edipfing 
his judgment, the man is hurried on by en- 
thuſiaſm and ſelf-ſufficiency, Rke à thip at 
ſea, without ballaſt or helm, by every breath 
of wind: and, to carry the compariſon Mill 
further, mould a tempeſt chance to riſe in 
the ſtate, he is ſwallowed up in the whitl- 
pools of confuſion, into the very midſt of 
which his conceit has plunged him; as the 
Yu that was not prepared to fem the 
| BY - violence. | 
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violence of & Randy + is e in tlie a 
| ing ſurge. 
„The ions of ma. So ae 
men are the vaineſt men living, often occur, 
and here it muſt be inſiſted on ; for no ſooner 
had they taken poſſeſſion of certain philoſo- 
phical truths, perſuading themſelves, that the 
world was indebted to them for the diſcovery, 
than they ſeem to have overlooked every other 
conſideration, but their adoption, Much evil 
has been the conſequence z yet France is cer- 
tainly highly indebted to the national aſſem- 
bly for eſtabliſhing many conſtitutional prin- 
eiples of liberty, which muſt greatly accelerate 
the improvement of the public mind, and 
ultimately produce the perfect government, 
that they vainly endeavoured to conſtrudt 
immediately with ſuch fatal precipitation. 

The conſideration of ſeveral other articles 
af the conſtitution was continually interrupt- 
ed, and not more by the variety of buſineſs, 
"which came under the cognizance of the 
aſſembly, than by the want of a proper ar- 
rangement of them. Much time was loſt 
in diſputing about the choice of ſubjects of 


_ ne and . order in which they 
ought 


* 
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ought to proceed. The buſineſs of the day 
was perpetually obliged to give place to epi- 
ſodical ſcenes; and men, who came prepared 


to diſcuſs one queſtion, being obliged to turn 13 


to another, loſt in ſome meaſure the benefit 
of reflection, and the energy, ſo different 
from the enthuſiaſm of the moment, with 
which a man ſupports a well digeſted pi. 
e 

Two or three: ſight debatin has W on 
the ſubject of quartering a thouſand men, of 
the regular troops, at Verſailles. The com- 
mandant of the guards had requeſted permiſ- 
ſion of the municipality; pointing out the 
neceſſity for the ſecurity of the town, the 
national aſſembly, and the perſon of the 
king. The neceſſity did not appear ſo obvi- 
_ ofis to the public, and, in fact, the demand 

ſeemed calculated to provoke the tumults, 
againſt which they were ſo officiouſly 
guarding. Mirabeau alſo obſerved, * that the 
* executive power had undoubtedly a right to 
.* augment the military force, in any particular 
place, when private information, or urgent 
* circumſtances, appeared to require it; and 
* that the municipality had, likewiſe, a right 
to HE the troops they judged ny] 'Y, 
Bb 2 * Fer 
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« yet he could not help thinking it ſingular, 
* that the miniſters ſhould have entruſted the 
municipality with a ſecret, which they did 
not communicate to the aſſembly, WhO 
might be ſuppoſed at leaſt as anxious to take 
© every precaution for the ſafety of the town 
© and the king's perſon.” To theſe pertinent 
remarks no attention was paid ; and a letter 
from the mayor of Paris, informing the 
aſſembly, that a great number of the diftris 
of the metropolis had remonſtrated againſt the 
introduction of regular troops into Verſailles, 
to awe the ' national guards, was equally 
neglected; whilſt a letter to the preſident, in 
the name of the king, informing him, that 
he had taken the different meaſures neceſſary 
to prevent any diſturbances in the place where 
the national aſſembly were TG was thrown _ 
aſide without any comment. | 

The loan till failing, ſeveral individuals 
made magnificent preſents ; ſacrificing their 
jewels and plate, to relieve the wants of their 
country. And the king ſent his rich ſervice 
to the mint, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of 

the aſſembly.-—The diſintereſtedneſs of this 
action, it is abſurd to talk of benevolence, 


| _ fairly be doubted ; | becauſe, had he 
eſcaped, - 
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eſcaped, and the eſcape was then in contem- 
plation, it would have been confiſcated ;; 
whilſt the voluntary offer was a popular top, 
which might ſerve for a little time to cover 
this deſign, and turn the attention of the 
public from the ſubje& of the reinforcement 
of the guards to the patriotiſm of the king. 
Theſe donations, which ſcarcely afforded 
a temporary ſupply, rather amuſed than re- 
lieved the nation; though they ſuggeſted a 
new plan to the miniſter, Necker, therefore, 
incapable of forming any great deſign for the 
good of the nation, yet calculating on the 
general enthuſiaſm, which pervaded all de- 
{criptions and ranks of people, laid before the 
aſſembly the ruinous ſtate of the finances, 
propoſing at the ſame time, as the only mode 
of remedying the evil, to require of the 
citizens a contribution of one-fourth of their 
income. The aſſembly was ſtartled by this 
propoſal, but Mirabeau, believing that the 
people would now grant whatever their re- 
preſentatives required, prevailed on the aſſem- 
bly, by a lively repreſentation of the perilous 
ſtate of the kingdom, to adopt the only plan 
ol ſalvation which had yet been ſuggeſted— 
inſiſting, that this was the only. expedient to 
B b 3 avoid 
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| „ 
avoid an infamous national bankruptcy. 
© Two centurics of depredations and Pillage, 
he e claimed, have hollowed out an im- 
* menſe gulph, in which the kingdom will 
* ſoon be ſwallowed. It is neceſſary to fill 
* up this frightful abyſs. Agreed !-—-Chooſe 
out the rich, that the ſacrifice may fall on 
the fewer citizens; but, determine quickly! 
There are two thouſand notables, who have 
* ſufficient property to reſtore order to your 
finances, and peace and. proſperity to the 
* kingdom, Strike; immolate without pity 
* theſe victims! —Pprecipitate them into the 
* abyſg—it is going to cloſe on them-—ye 
* draw back, with horrour---ye men! puſil- 
© lanimous and inconſiſtent and ſee ye not 
in decreeing a bankruptcy, or, which is ſtill | 
* more contemptible, rendering it inevitable, 
ye are ſullied by an act a thouſand times 
more criminal . ; 
But it is impoſſible to do taſtes: to this 

burſt of eloquence, in a tranſlation ; beſides, 
the moſt energetic appeals to the paſſions 
always loſe half their dignity, or, perhaps, 
appear to want the ſupport of reaſon, when 
they are cooly peruſed. Nothing produces 

5 e like paſſion—it ſeems the ray from 
= heaven, 


( 3 ) | 
heaven, that enlightens as it watms;Yet 
the effect once over, ſomething like a fear of 
having been betrayed into folly clings to the 
mind: it has moſt ſtrongly influenced; and 
an obſcure ſenſe of ſhame lowery” the OE 
that were wound up too high. WS, 
From the whole tenour of this bes it is 
clear, that Mirabeau was in earneſt; and that 
he had fired his imagination, by conſidering 
this plan as an act of heroiſm, that would 
ennoble the revolution, and reflect laſting 
honour on the national aſſembly. In this 
extemporary flow of eloquence, probably the 
| moſt ſimple and noble of modern times, mixed 
none of the rhetoric which frequently entered: 
into his ſtudied compoſitions ; for his peri- 
ods were often artfully formed but it was 
the art of a man of genius. He propoſed to 
the aſſembly to addreſs their conſtituents on 
this occaſion; and he was accordingly re- 
queſted to prepare an addreſs for Wen con- 
ſideration. | 
His addreſs to the nation. _ tea; Aa 
maſter- piece; yet, being written to perſuade, 
and not ſpoken to carry a point immediately, 
and overwhelm - oppoſition, there is more 


EY” in it; and more artful,” though leſs 
Þ b „ forcible, 


— 
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— the pion, And, TAR 
this expedient appears to be the moſt wild 


that folly eee have blundered upon, the 
. arguments ought to be preſerved with which 
it was gloſſed over... t 


To expect a man „ the Coun of 
3 he lived on; and that in the courſe of 


fifteen months, leaving it to him to make the 


eſtimate, - was expecting that from virtue, 
which could only have been produced by 
enthuſiaſm, |. All the ancient acts of heroiſm 
were excited by the ſpur of preſent danger; 
and of this kind of virtue the french were 


equally capable; yet, though the plan af- 


forded them an opportunity to give a ſplendid 
proof of their patriotiſm, it by no means 


anſwered; becauſe, it being the effect rather of 
_ temper than of principle, ſelfiſhneſs had time 


to find a plauſible pretext to elude it; and 
vanity is ſeldom willing to hide it's good 
works in the common meaſure, -  _ 

As the removing the national aſſembly to 
Paris forms an epocha in the hiſtory of the 


revolution, it ſeems proper to cloſe this chap- 


ter with Mirabeau's addreſs. 
»The deputies of the aational afferably 
0s a while their labours do lay before 

, . 'thelp 


( 
$ their conſtituents the wants of the ſtate; and 


 tq call upon their patriotiſm to ſecond the f 


meaſures, ane L Tory in e de- 
mands. 7 

i wore hating you to diſemble, Two 
7 ways are open the nation may ſtride for- 
ward to the moſt glorious pre-eminence, or 
„fall head-long into a gulph of misfortune, 
A great revolution, the very plan of 
which ſome months ago would have ap- 
$ peared ghimerical, has taken place amongſt 
dus. Accelerated by unforeſeen circumſtances, 
the momentum has ſuddenly overthrown 
our ancient inſtitutions, Without allowing 
us time to prop what muſt he preſerved, or 
to replace what ought to be deſtroyed, it 
+ has at once ſurrounded us with ruin. 
Our efforts to ſupport the government are 
' fruitleſs, a fatal numbneſs cramps all it's 
powers, The public revenue is no more z 
and eredit cannot gain firength at a moment, 
* when our fears equal our hopes. — This ſpring 
t of ſocial power unbent, has weakened the 
' whole machine; men and things, reſolu- 
tion, courage, and even virtue itſelf, have 
loſt their tenſion. If your concurrence da 
not m— reſtace- life and motion * | 
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* body-politie, the grandeſt revolutions, pe- ; 
© riſhing with the hopes it generated, will 
 * mingle again in the chaos, whence noble 
* exertions have drawn it ; and they, who 
© ſhall ſtill preſerve an unconquerable love of 
liberty, will refuſe to unworthy citizens 
* the diſgraceful 2 ere p 1 f reſuming th "er 

: * letters. | 
Since your deputies have buried all their 
_ © rivalry, all their contending intereſts, in a 

« juſt and neceſſary union, the national aſſem- 
* bly has laboured to eſtabliſh equal laws for 
the common ſafety. It has repaired great 
© errours, and broken the links of countleſs 
© thraldoms, which degraded human nature; 
© it has kindled the flame of joy and hope in 
the boſoms of the people, the creditors of 
© earth and nature, whoſe dignity has been 
© ſo long tarniſhed, whoſe hearts have been 
*ſo long diſcouraged: it has reſtored the 
© long-obſcured equality of frenchmen, eſtab- 
© bliſhed their common right to ſerve the ſtate, 
to enjoy it's protection, to merit it's re- 
* wards: in ſhort, conformably to your in- 
©ftructions, it is gradually erecting, on the 
_ © immutable baſis of the impreſcriptible rights 
7 of man, a conſtitution mild as nature, laſt- 

ö 5 „„ 
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61 © ing as juſtice, and the imperfections of which, 
© the conſequence of the inexperience of it's 
authors, will eaſily be repaired. We have 
had to contend with the inveterate prejudices 
of ages, whilſt haraſſed by the thouſand un- 
© certainties which accompany great changes. 
* Our ſucceſſors will have the beaten track of 
experience before them; we have had only 
* the compaſs of theory to guide us through 
© the pathleſs deſert. They may labour peace- 
* ably ; though we have had to bear up againſt 
© ſtorms, They will know their rights, and 
© the limits of their power: we have had to 
recover the one, and to fix the other. They 
* will conſblidate our work they will ſurpaſs 
us — What a recompence! Who ſhall dare, 
mean while, to aſſign limits to the grandeur 
* of France? Who is not elevated by hope ? 
* Who does not felicitate MOTOR? on pt Is a 
* citizen of it's empire „ 
Such, however, is the eri of the fi- 
* nances, that the ſtate is threatened with diſ- 
* ſolution before this grand order of things can 
* find it's centre. The ceſſation of the reve- 
nue has baniſhed ſpecie. A thouſand eir-' 
cumſtances haſten it's exportation. The 
8 "Rees of credit are exhauſted -.and the 
©.- "wheels 


þ 


tos 1 


6 wheels of government are almoſt at a ſtand, 
If patriotiſm then Rep not forward to the 
© ſuccour of government, our armies, our 
* fleets, our ſubſiſtence, our arts, our trade, 
our agriculture, our national debt, our coun- 
* try itſelf, will be hurried towards that cataſ- 
* trophe, when ſhe will receive laws only from 
©* diforder and anarchy—Liberty would have 

- * glanced on our ſight, only to diſappear for 
lever, only to leave behind the bitter con- 

ſeiouſneſs, that we did not merit the poſſeſ- 

ſion. And to our ſhame, in the eyes of the 


.* © univerſe, the evil could be attributed ſolely 


to ourſelves, With a ſoil ſo fertile, induſtry 
* ſo. productive, a commerce ſo flouriſhing, 
* and ſuch means of proſperity——what is this 
* embarraſſment of our finances } Our wants 
* amount not to the expence of a ſummer's 
campaign —and our liberty, is it not worth 
more than thoſe ſenſeleſs ſtruggles, when 
even victory has proved ruinous? 

* The preſent difficulty overcome, far from 
f burdening the people, it will be eaſy ta 
t meliorate their condition, Reductions, which 
need not annihilate luxury; reforms, which 


t will reduce none to indigence; a commutation 


b Ww = 4 e, an equal alſeſment 
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© of the impoſt, together with the equilibeluns 
* which muſt beſreſtored between our revenue 
and our expenditure ; an order that muſt be 
rendered permanent by our vigilant ſuperin- 
* tendency.—Theſe are the ſcattered objects of 

your conſolatory perſpective.— They are 
not the unſubſtantial coinage of faney; but 
* real, palpable forms— hopes capable of 

proof, things ſubordinate to calculation. 

gut our actual wants the paralyſis of our 
public ſtrength, the hundred and ſiæty extra 
millions neceſſary for this year, and the 
next What can be done? The prime mi- 
* niſter has propoſed as the great lever of the 
* effort, which is to decide the kingdom's fate, 
* a contribution proportional to the income of 
5 euch amen. 

© Between the neceſſity of Peng in- 
* ſtantly for the exigencies of the public, and 
_ * the impoſſibility of inveſtigating ſo ſpeedily 
the plan before us; fearing to enter into a 
© labyrinth of calculations, and ſeeing nothing 
* contrary to our duty in the miniſter's propo- 
* ſal, we have obeyed the dictates of our con- 
* ſciences, preſuming they would be yours. 
The attachment of the nation to the author 
» of the plan, appeared to us a pledge of It's 
= ſucceſs ; 
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« ſucceſs ; and we confided in his long expe- 
6 rience, rather than truſt to the guidance of 
« our ſpeculative opinions, 
Jo the conſcience of every citizen left | 
« the valuation of his income: thus the effect 
6 of the meaſure depends on your own pa- 
_ triotiſm. When the nation is burſting from 
: 155 the nothingneſs of ſervitude to the creation | 
« of liberty—when policy is about to concur 
with nature in unfolding the inconceivable 
 * grandeur of her future deſtiny—ſhall vile 
« paſſions oppoſe her greatneſs? intereſt ſtay 
cher flight? and the ſalvation of the ſtate 
weigh leſs than 3 perſonal contribution = 
No; ſuch madneſs is not in nature; the 
© paſſions even do not liſtey to ſuch treacher- 
© ous reckonings, If the revolution, which 
© has given us a country, cannot rouſe ſome 
© frenchmen out of the torpor of indifference, 
© at leaſt the tranquillity. of the kingdom, the. 
© only pledge of their individual ſecurity, will 
influence them. No; it is not in the whirl 
© of univerſal overthrow, in the degradation of 
« tutelary authority, when a crowd of indigent 
* citizens, ſhut out from the work-ſhops, will 
| >. be elamouring for impotent pity ; when the 
0 * en will be n itſelf into 
hungry 


e 1 


ta 


: bungen gangs of armed e when 
property will be violated with impunity, and 
the very exiſtence of individuals menaced— 
* terrour and grief waiting at the door of everx 
family it is not amidſt ſuch complicated 
© wretchedneſs, | that theſe cruel and ſel- 
* fiſh men will enjoy in peace the hoards 
* which they denied their country. The only 
diſtinction that awaits them, in the general 
vwreck, will be the univerſal. opprobrium — 2M 
they deſerve, or the uſeleſs remorſe that will 3 
corrode the inmoſt receſſes of their hearts. WT 
Ah! how many recent proofs have we 
of the public ſpiritedneſs, which renders all 
* ſucceſs ſo eaſy! With what rapidity was 
« formed the national militia, thoſe legions of 
citizens armed for the defence of the coun- 
try, the preſervation of tranquillity,” and the _ 
maintenance of the laws! A generous emu- „ 
* lation has beamed on all ſides. Villages, 9 
* towns, provinces, have conſidered their pri- 
* vileges as odious diſtinctions, and ſolicited 
| * the honour of depriving themſelves of pe- 
* culiar advantages, to enrich their country. 
* You know it : time was not allowed to draw 
up the mutual conceſſions, dictated by a 
| * purely patriotic ſentiment, into decrees ; ſo 


* impatient 
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* impatient was every claſs of citizens to re- 


* ſtore to thts whatever endowed 


ſome of OE mbers to be 1 of 
; others. „„ 4115 by 


Above tt; Bald etc "EP 
finances, the patriotic contributions have in- 
ereaſed. From the throne, the majeſty of 
which a beneficent prince ke by his vir- 
tues, has emanated the moſt ſtriking exam- 
ple. O thou, ſo juſtly the dearly belove! 
« E thypeople king eitizen man of worth! 
it was thine to caſt a glance over the mag. 
© nificence that ſurrounded thee, and to con- 
of luxury which thou haſt ſacrificed, have 
added new luſtre to thy dignity ; and whilſt 
© the love of the french for 7 ſacred * 
* ſenGbility- adplints hy ey; ; hd 
« their generoſity will-repay thy beneficence 
© by the return it covets, by an imitation of 
© thy virtues, by F _ a geg bog the 
* career of public'utility, 
How much wealth, congealed by els | 
« tation into uſeleſs heaps, ſhall melt into 
flowing ſtreams of proſperity ! How much 


6 Fw aromas economy of individuals might 
15 2 | 1 8 


« e umd dd om the altars of ur 
| „ will:forſake their bbſcure c cells with 

ng tip theirfacred deſtination 1 This 

„ {et apart, in'times-of proſperity j'” ſayw re- 

„gion ; t io fitting chat diſpenſe it in the 

ad uf v | 


It was not for myſelf— 
*Tborrowed luſtre adds nothing to my greats. 
„nel Lit was for yes, und the ate, that I 

«[evied this honouräblé tr ute on the 
ef your Wrefnthe t: 
01 45 ban — it by. Wes 
amples? What a moment to diſplay our 
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* reſources; to invoke the aid of every corner 
of the empire O prevent the ſhame, With 
Which the violation of our engagements, 
our moſt ſacred engagements, would ſtain 
the birth of freedom! Prevent thoſe dreads 
ful ſhocks, which, in overturning the moſt 
© {oli inſtitutions, and ſhattering the "moſt 
* eſtabliſhed fortunes, would leave France co» 
©vered with the ſad ruins of a ſhameful hur- 
' ricatie, | How miſtaken are thoſe, who at a 
certain diſtance from the capital contemplate 
© not the links, which connec public faith with 


{ national proſperity, and with the ſocial con- 
5 „ mrad! 
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d; They who pronounee the infamous 
term bankruptey, are they not rather a herd 
[ 195 ferocious beaſts, than a ſociety of men 
«juſt and free? Where is the frenchman who 
D will. dare to look his fellow citizens in the 
« face, when his conſcience ſhall upbraid him 
« with having contributed to empoiſon the 
6 exiſtence, of millions of his fellow creatures? 
« Are we the nation to whoſe honour it's ene- 
= . mies bear witneſs, ho are about to ſully the 
2 proud diſtinckion by a BANKRUPTCY fo 
+ Shall we give them cauſe. to ſay, We have 
+ only..recovered. our liberty and ſtrength to 
commit, without ſhuddering, crimes. whe 
* paled even the cheek of deſpotiſm? 1 
„Would i it be any excuſe to proteſt, that 
e exeer ble miſchief was not premedi- 
6 * tated? Ab! no: the cries. of the victims, 
. whom we ſhall ſcatter. over Europe, will 
+: drown our voice. AQ. then - Be your 
+ meafures . ſwift, ſtrong, ſure. Diſpel the 
i; « cloud, that lowers over our heads, the gloom 
of which ſheds terrour into the hearts of the 
© creditors of France. If it burſt, the devaſ 
6 tation of our national reſources will be more 
* tremendous than the terrible plague, | wich 


« hes e ravaged our eres 1 e 
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0 How will our courage in the exerciſe er 
© the functions, you have confided to us, be 
* renewed ! With what vigour ſhall we la- 


bour in forming the conſtitution, when ſe- 


 * cured from interruption. ! We have ſworn to 
_ * ſave our country—judge of bur anguiſh, 


©* whilſt it trembles on the verge of deftruc- 


tion. A momentary ſacrifice is ſufficient z. 
a ſacrifice offered to the public good, and 
© not to the encroachments of covetouſneſs. 
And is this eaſy expiation of the faults and 
* blunders of a period, ſtigmatized by politi- 


cal ſervitude, above our ſtrength? Think 


* of the price which has been paid for | 
liberty by other nations, who have ſhown - 5 
themſelves worthy of it: for this; rivers of 
blood have ſtreamed---long years of woe, Ne 


a- 


and horrid civil wars, have every where 


* preceded the glorious birth Of us no- ; 8 
thing is required, but a pecuniary ſaerifice - 


and even this vulgar offering is not an im- 


poveriſhing gift ;—it will return into our 
* boſom, to enrich our cities, our fields; 


: e e our national 1 and a prof 
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„ wat ae ww" very „ Gieult, at 
. 1. criſis, for a miniſter to give ſatisfaction 
|  _  _  -to the people, and yet ſupply the wants of 
due ſtate; for it was not very likely that the 
public, who had been exclaiming againſt the 
Aiinsceſſant demands of the old government, 
| Vould have been pleaſed with new burdens, 
br patiently endured them. Still it is always 
) 9 the height of folly in a financier, to attempt 
do ſupply the exigencies of government by 
i but ſpecific and certain means: for ſuch 
_- __ - vague meaſures will ever produce a defictt, 
_,-. the conſequences of which are moſt perni- 
ceious to public credit and private comfort. 
A man, who has a preciſe ſum to live upon, 
generally takes into his eſtimate of expences 
a certain part of his income as dye to the go- 
vernment, for the protection and ſocial ad- 
vantages it ſecures him. This proportion of 


his income being commonly the ſame from 
Alle E41 period ; 


4 
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period to period, he lays it by for that 1 
cular purpoſe, and contentedly enjoys the Ion 
mainder. But, ſhould a weak miniſter, or a 
capricious government, call on him for an ads. 
ditional ſum, becauſe the taxes have proved 
unproductive, either through the inability of 
ſome of the members of the ſtate, or that they 

were laid on articles of conſumption, and the 
conſumption has not been equal to the calcu- 
lation ; it nat only deranges his ſchemes of . 

domeſtic economy, but may be the cauſe _ 
of the moſt ſerious inconvenience. 

A man who has a limited income, and a 
large family, is not only obliged to be very 
induſtrious to ſupport them, but he is likey 
wiſe neceſſitated to make all his arrange» 
ments with the greateſt circumſpection and 
exactneſs; becauſe a trifling loſs, by involving 
him in debt, might lead to his ruin, in- 
cluding that of his family. The rich man, 
indeed, ſeldom thinks of theſe moſt cruel 
misfortunes; for a few pounds, more or leſs, 
are of no real importance to him, Yet the 
poor man, nay even the man of moderate 
fortune, is liable to have his whole ſcheme. 
of life broken by a circumſtance. of this kind, 
CS. and 
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ak al ts fikurs days embittered by a per- 


petual ſtruggle with pecuniary vexations. 
© Governimehts, which ought to protect, and 


not oppreſs mankind, cannot be too regular 
in their demands; for the manner of levying 
taxes is of the higheſt importance to political 
economy, and the happineſs of individuals, 
No government has yet eftabliſhed a juſt fyſ- 
tem of taxation “: for in every country the 
expences of government have fallen un- 
_ equally on the citizens ; ; uns . it Is 


In Holland almoſt all the taxes are collected in 0. 
ſhape of exciſe, 

In France, formerly, the taxes were 8 3 
but, fince the mode eftabliſhed of making a revenue of 
$00,000,000/, by the land and houſe tax part of the 
$80,000,000. eſtimated to be the peace eſtabliſhment, it ap» 
| pears, that this was too great a proportion to be obtained in 
that way. Hence the revenne of 8 5 8 _ uy failed in 
a great degree, 5 

In America the taxes of the federal government _ been 
lately eſtabliſhed ſolely on the cuſtoms, that is to ſay, on 
goods imported. Theſe operate two ways ; encouraging 

+ home manufactures, and en the i OA of 
other countries, - 

Great Britain has levied her revenue on 8 both 5 
wards and outwards; on exciſe, principally internal; 
faamps, which operate both internally and externally ; 20 
en fixed objefts, as well as internal conſumption, (as fak). * 
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norpoſſible- to render them pete ay equal, 
but by laying all the taxes on land, the mother 
of every pr DARD > 02-2 cOG I 
Ina this route of fits, the enchüſialm of 5 
the! french h in the cauſe of liberty might have 
been turned to the advantage of a new and 
permanent ſyſtem of finance. An able, bold 
- miniſter, who poſſeſſed the confidence of the 
nation, might have recommended with ſuc- 
ceſs the taking of the national property under 
the direct management of the aſſembly ; and 
then endeavouring to raiſe a loan on that 
property, he would have given reſpectability | 
to the new government, by immediately pro- 
curing the ſupplies indiſpenſably neceſſary not 
only to keep it, but to put it in motion. 
I.!n times of civil commotion, or during a 
general convulſion, men who have money, 
and they are commonly moſt timid and cau- 
tious, are very apt to take care of it, eyen at 
the expence of their intereſt ; and, therefore, 
it was to be' preſumed, that the monied men 
of France would not have been very ready to 
ſubſcribe to the different loans propoſed by 
the miniſter, unleſs the ſecurity had been 
obvious, or the ſpeculative advantages exor- 
bana. But if Necker, whom the prudent 
; | Cc 4 | ulurer 
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| we nation 1 — ie 4 property | yorth 
# 4,700,000,000 / independent. of the pro; 
+ perty of the emigrants, take it into, your 
6 immediate poſſeſſion I and, whilſt the ſales 
« are going on, give it as a guarantee for the 
(loan you want, This juſt and dignified 
+ meaſure will not only relieve. your prefent 
. neceſſities, but it will be ſufficient to enable 
vou to fulfil great part of your former engage- 
. ments.” There would have been then na 
need of the eloquence of Mirabeau; reaſon 
would have done the huſineſs; and men, at- 
tending to their own. intereſt, would have pro- 
moted the public good, without having their 
heads turned giddy by romantic Mei of he- 
| F roiſm, 5 
The 1 pe D wants of 4 
ſtate muſt always be fupplied; ; prudence ns 
fore, requires, that the direQors of the fie 
- nances ſhould rather provide by anticipation 
for it's wants than ſuffer a. deficit, The go: 
vernment being ance in arrears, additional 
taxes. become indiſpenſable to. bring forward 
the balance, or the nation muſt haye recourſe 
to paper notes; an expedient, as experience 
has ſhown, Ae to be dreaded, becauſe 
A by 
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* 0 the debt it only 

evil. And this increaſing debt, like a ball of 
ſnow, gathering as it rolls, ſoon attains a 
wonderful magnitude. Every; Rate, which 
has unavoidably accumulated. it's debt, ought, 
provided thoſe at the helm wifh: to preferve 
the government, and extend the ſecurity and 


meaſure. to render the intereſt ſecure, and to 


fund the principal; for as it augments, like the 


improvement, ſpreading the chilling miſeries 
of poverty around—till: the evil baffling all 


expedients, a mighty craſh produces a new 
order of things, qverwhelming, with the ruins 
of the old, thouſands of innocent victims. 

The precious. metals have been conſidered 


as the beſt of all poſſible ſigns of value, to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities, to 


ſupply gur reciprocal wants: and they will 
ever be neceſſary to our comfort, whillt by the 


common conſent of mankind they are the ſtan- 


dards of exchange, Gold and ſilver have a ſpeci- 
fic value, becauſe it is not eaſy to accumulate 
them beyond a certain quantity. Paper, on 


the contrary, is a dangerous expedient, except | 


under a well eſtabliſhed government : and 
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. 
even then the buſineſs ought to be conducted 
| with great moderation and lagacity,—Perhaps 
it would be wife, that it's extent ſhould be 

— with the commerce of the country, 
and the quantity of ſpecies actually in it 
But it is the ſpirit of commerce to ftretch cre- 
dit too far. The notes, alſo, which are iſſued 
by a ſtate before it's government is well eſta- 
bliſhed, will certainly be depreciated; and in 
proportion as they grow precarious, the gold 
and ſilver, which was formerly in circulation 
will vaniſh, and every article of trade, and 
all the comforts of life, will _ 5 a higher 
"cho ed 
Theſe are conſi e which 1 to 
have occurred to the french miniſter, and have 
led him to take decided meafures. The in- 
ttereſt of the national debt was*255,395,141/. 

by a report for the year 1792.—Necker, 
by his account dated the iſt of may, 1789, 
ſtates the income at 475,294,000 l, and the 
expencesat 531,533,000/.: conſequently there 
Was a deficiency of 56,239,000 J.; and it was 
not probable, it could not even be expected, 
that during the convulſions of a revolution, 


khe taxes would be eee un the debt, 


395) 
then, and the demands. of the Hors, muſt in- 
e 5 
The eredit of every government Sa 
depends on the regulation of it's finances; 
and the moſt certain way to have given Rabi 5 
lity to the new ſyſtem, would have been by 
making ſuch arrangements as would have in- 
ſured promptitude of payment. No miniſter 
ever had it ſo much in his power to have taken 
meaſures glorious for France, beneficial to 
Europe, happy for the people of the day, and 
advantageous to poſterity, No epocha, ſince 
the inflated ſyſtem of paper (the full blown 
bladders of public credit, which may be de- 
ſtroyed by the prick of a pin) was invented, 
ever appeared ſo favourable as that juncture in 
France, to have overturned it completely: 
and by overlooking theſe circumſtances, the 
nation has probably loſt moſt of the advan- 
tages, which her finances might have gained 
by the revolution. 


Such miſtakes, whilſt they involve in em 


2 thoufand difficulties, prove the neceſſity of 
gradual reform; leſt the light, ſuddenly _ 
breaking-in on a benighted people, ſhonld 
overpower the underſtanding it ought to di- 
rect. "TRE line in which Necker had been ac- 
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cuſtomed to move, by reſtraining what little 
energy his mind was capable of exerting, pre- 
cluded the poſſibility of his ſeeing the faint 
lines marked on an expanſive ſcale, which af- 
forded the data for calculations ; and the na- 
tion, confiding to him the direction of a buſi- 
neſs for which he had not ſufficient talents, 
ſeems to have contemplated in imagination a 
proſpect, which has not yet been realized; and 
whilſt expectation hovered on it's margin, the 
dazzling ſcenery was obſcured by clouds the 
moſt threatening and tremendous, _ 
Theſe are evils that from the beginning of 
time have attended precipitate and great 
changes. The improvements in philoſophy 
and morals have been extremely tardy. All 
ö ſudden revolutions have been as ſuddenly over- 
turned, and things thrown back below their 
former ſtate. The improvements in the ſei- 
_ ence of politics have been ſtill more ſlow in 
their advancement than thoſe of philoſophy 
and morals ; but the revolution. i in France has 
been progreſſive. It was a revolution in the 
minds of men; and only demanded a new 
ſyſtem of government to be adapted to that 
E change. This was not generally perceived ; 


15 . politicians: of the day. ran wildly from 
ane 
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dne ertrems ts the other, recolled. 
ing, that even Moſes ſojourning forty years 
in the Wilderneſs dould but conduct the j Jews 
to the borders of. the promiſed land, after the - 
firſt generation had periſhed in their preju- 
dices ; 3 the moſt inveterate ſins of men. 
This is not a diſcouraging conſideration, 
Our anceſtors have laboured for us; and we, 
in our turn, mult labour for rollers” It is 
by tracing the miſtakes, and profiting. from 
the diſcoveries of one generation, that the next 
is able to take a more elevated ſtand. The | 
firſt inventor of any inſtrument has ſcarcely i 
ever been able to bring it to a tolerable de- 
gree of perfection; and the diſcoveries of 
every man of genius, the optics of Newton 
excepted, have been improved, if not extend- 
ed, by their followers, —Can it then be ex, 
pected, that the ſcience of politics and finance, 
the moſt important, and moſt difficult of all 
human improvements; a ſcience which in- 
volves the paſſions, tempers, and manners of 
men and nations, eſtimates their wants, mala- 
dies, comforts, happineſs, and miſery, and. 
- computes the ſum of good or evil lowing from 
' ſocial inſtitutions ; will not require the ſame 
gradations, and advance by ſteps equally flow + 
„ to . 


0 


to that ſtate of perfection neceſſary to ſeeur 
the ſacred rights of every human creature ? _ 
The vanity and weakneſs of men have . 
tinually tended to retard this progreſs of 
things : Mill it is going forward; and though 
the fatal preſumption of the headſtrong 
french, and the more deſtructive ambition of 
their foreign enemies, have given it a check, 
we may contemplate with complacent e : 
the approximation of the glorious era, when 
the appellations of fool and . will be 
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nn or [THY NATIONAL ASSEMBLY in Frede 0 „ 
+ TO,SFCURE THE FREEDOM OF FRANCE. 1T's CONDUCT 
COMPARED 5 THAT or THE . 3TATES. 
- i or [FORMING 4 naw. convrITuTION 48 
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Tas conduc of the alenbiy iu log le 
much time the moſt precious time to ſecure 
the happineſs of their country, and enable 
the preſent generation to participate in the 
bleſſings they were preparing for poſterity, 
inſtead of having to encounter all the miſe- 
ries of anarchy, can never be ſufficiently 
lamented. France had already gained her 
anden 4: the nation. had already aſcertained 
certain 
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certain, and the moſt important; political 


' truths: it ought, therefore, to have been the 


next conſideration, how theſe were to be 
preſerved, and the liberty of the empire con- 
ſolidated on a baſis that time would only render 
more fr. 

Moderate men, or real patriots, a 

have been ſatisfied with what had been gain- 


ed, for the preſent, allowing the reſt to fol- 
low progreſſively. It was the moſt political 


and the moſt reaſonable way to ſecure the 
-acquiſition. In this ſituation France had to 


contend with the prejudices of half Europe, 


at leaſt, and to counteract the influence of 
ahe inſidious intriguers, who were-oppoſing 


_ themſelves to her regeneration ; to facilitate 


which the aſſembly ought to have made it 
one of their main objects to render the king 
contented. with the change; and then the 
machinations of all the underminers of the 


revolution, would not have looſened one fun- | 
3 e to e the cif 5 J edi 


Such is he difference 8 men aging 
from a practical knowledge, and men who 
are governed entirely by theory, or no prin- 
ciple whatever. Moſt of the United States 
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of America formed their ſeparate conſtitutions 
within a month, and none took more than 
three, after the declaration of their indepen- 
dence. by congreſs. There certainly was a 
yaſt diſtinction between thoſe States, then the 
colonies of Great Britain, and France after 
the 14th of july; but both countries were 
without a government. America with an 
enemy in the heart of their empire, and 
France threatened with an attack. The lead- 
ing men of America, however, knew, that 
there was a neceſſity of having ſome kind of 
| government, and ſeem to have perceived the 

eaſe, with which any ſubſequent alterations 
could be effected. The members of the 
national aſſembly, on the contrary, found 
theraſelves ſurrounded with ruins ; and aim- 
ing at a ſtate of perfection for which the 
minds of the people were not ſufficiently ma- 
ture; affecting likewiſe to be directed by a 
magnanimous diſintereſtedneſs, they not only 
planted the germ of the moſt dangerous and 
licentious ſpirit, but they continued to irritate 
the deſperate courtiers, who, having deter- 
mined to oppoſe ſtratagem to force; and not 
ſucceeding, reſted all their Wan e, on 
the King $ eſcapes, 
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The liberty of the preſs, which had been 
virtually eſtabliſhed, at this period, was a 
ſuccelaful engine employed againſt the aſſem- | 
bly. And to a nation celebrated for epigram- 
- matic fancy, and whoſe taſte had been fo re- 
fined by art, that they had loſt the zeſt of 
nature, the ſimplicity of ſome of the mem- 
bers, their awkward figures, and ruſtic gait, 
compared with the courtly mien, and eaſy. 
aſſurance of the chevaliers of Verſailles, af- 
forded an excellent ſubject. Some of theſe. 
ſatires were written with conſi iderable wit, 
and ſuch a happy turn of caricature, that it 
is impoſſible not to laugh with the author, 
though indirectly ridiculing the principles 
you hold ſacred. The moſt reſpectable de- 
orees, the moſt important, and ſerious diſ- 
cuſſions, were twiſted into jeſts; which di- 
vided the people without doors into two 
diſtin@ parties ; one, ſpeaking of the aſſem- 
bly with ſovereign contempt, as a, ſet of up- 
ſtarts and babbling knaves; and the other, 
ſetting up new thrones for their favourites, 
and viewing them with blind admiration, as 
if they were a ſynod of demi-gods. The 
contenancing of this abuſe of freedom, was ill- 


. judged, The different parties were already 
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: follctently Nebel yet it would have been 
impoſſible, perhaps, to have reſtrained the 
temper of the times, ſo ſtrong is the intoxica- 
tion of a new folly, though it would have 
been eaſy for the aſſembly to have paſſed a 
_ decree reſpecting libels. But ſo ardent was 
become their paſſion for liberty, that they 
were unable to diſcriminate between a licen- 
tious uſe of that important invention, and 
it's real utility, Treating then with an un- 
timely diſdain the many abuſive publications, 
which were ſold within the very walls where 
they were ſitting, they were not aware of the 
effect which they produced on the minds of 
mock: heroes, who, having no principle but 
honour, were ready to riſk their lives to 
ſooth diſtreſſed beauty, no matter what pro- 
duced it; or to alleviate the ſufferings of a 
king, though the conſequence of his turpi- 
tude or tergiverſation.  _ 

After the wreck of a „ the plan 
of a new conſtitution ought to be immediately 
formed, that is, as ſoon as circumſtances will 
poſſibly admit, and preſented to the citizens 
for their acceptance; or rather the people 
ſhauld depute men for that purpoſe, and 


give them a limited time for framing one. 
OP Dd „ A con- 
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A conſtitution is a ſtandard for che people to 
rally round. It is the pillar of a government, 
- the bond of all ſocial unity and order, The 
inveſtigation of it's principles makes it a foun- 


_. tain of light; from which ifſue the rays of 


reaſon, that gradually bring forward the men- 


tal powers of the whole community, And 


whenever the wheels of government, like 
the wheels of any other machine, are found 


| clogged, or do not move in a regular man- 


ner, they equally require alteration and im- 
provement : and theſe improvements will 


be proportionably perfect as the people be- 
come enlightened, 


The authority of the national aſſembly had 
been acknowledged nearly three months pre- 
vious to this epocha, without their having 


taken any decided ſteps to ſecure theſe im- 
portant ends. Indeed it does not appear to 


have been their firſt object. They ſeem not 


to have known, or at leaſt not to have been 


apprehenſive, that, in proportion to the length 
of time that the people are without an eſta- 
bliſhed government, anarchiſts gain an aſcen- 


dency over their minds; and it then becomes 
no ealy taſk to form a conſtitution adapted to 
their wayward A 1 


When 
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When a few fundamental principles are 
5 and the ſtate has determined 
that they ſhall form the baſis of it's polity, it 
ſeems to be no difficult matter to give motion 


to the new ſprings of government. It is 


true, that many of the prejudices of french- 
men were ſtill inveterate, and in ſome mea- 
ſure influenced them; and it is alſo certain, 
that their total ignorance of the operations 
of any rational ſyſtem of government was an 
impediment to this motion ; but it is never- 
theleſs to be preſumed, that, the liberty of 
frenchmen having been previouſly ſecured by 
the eſtabliſhment of the declaration of rights, 
if the aſſembly had formed ſome kind of a 
_ conſtitution, and propoſed it to the nation, 
and to the king, if he were conſidered as 
forming a part of it, for their acceptation, 
the diſpute between the people and court 
would have been brought to a ſpeedy iſſue; 
and the public attention directed to a point 
would have given dignity and reſpeQability 
to their proceedings. If ſuch meaſures had 
been followed, and it appears a little ſtrange 
they were not, moſt probably the king and 
court, perceiving that their future conſe- 
| quence wholly depended on their acquieſcence 
"0-3 with 


| S 00) 
with the ſtate of reaſon, and temper of the 
times, would have relinquiſhed all thoſe ab- 
ſurd and dangerous projects for overturning 
the riſing political fabric of the nation, which 
anarchy foſtered. 

It is the pillars of a building, which ind 
cate it's durability, and not the minor beams 
that are inſerted through them, in order to 
rear the ſtructure. The natural, civil, and 
political rights of man are the main pillars of 
all ſocial happineſs ; and by the firm eſta- 
| blichment of them, the freedom of men will 
be eternally ſecured, The moment, there- 
fore, a ſtate has gained thoſe important and 
ſacred privileges, it is clear, that it ought ta 
form ſome kind of government, grounded 
upon this firm and broad baſis, that being the 
only poſſible way to give them permanency, 

But the conſtituent aſſembly, unmindful of the 
dreadful effects beginning to flow from an 
unbounded licentiouſneſs, continued to pur- 
ſue a romantic ſublimity of character, danger- 
ous to all ſublunary laws ; whilſt moſt inter- 
eſtedly attentive to things that ſhould have 
been ſubordinate to their firſt object, they 
were led into a procraſtination, which in 
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it's conſequence 1 855 SO fatal in thas: Ga : 
treme. | 
The dukes which nad the wing krise . 

ble, paſſed on the 15th of ſeptember, at the 
time the crown was declared hereditary, and 

the empire indiviſible, was the moſt idle, if 
not the moſt dangerous meaſure, both for 
him and France, which could have been de- 
viſed. The former life of Louis had ex- 
hibited a ſeries of follies, and diſplayed an 
inſincerity not to be tolerated, much leſs en- 
couraged ; and it was likely, if this doctrine, 


a relict of the abaſement of ignorance, that 7 


kings can do no wrong, ſhould be carried 
into a law, forming part of the conſtitution, 


that he would avail himſelf of the decree of 


the aſſembly to cover his contempt of the 
national ſovereignty. When kings are con- 
ſidered by the government of a country merely 


as ciphers, it is very juſt and proper, that 


their miniſters ſhould be reſponſible for their 


political conduct: but at the moment when a 


ſtate is about to eſtabliſh a conſtitution on the 


| baſis. of reaſon, to undermine that foundation 


ſoleciſm as glaring as the doctrine itſelf is 
laughable, when applied to an enlightened 
D "OW. 2 7 


1 In fact, whilſt Mirabeau contended 

for the infallibility of the king, he ſeems to 
have had no right from reaſon to deride thoſe 
who reſpected that of the church: for, if the 
government muſt neceſſarily be ſupported by 
_ a pious fraud, one was as e as the 
other. 

The bigotry of Lake was wat — 55 
nay, it was notorious, that he employed his 
confeſſor to eraſe from his tender conſcience 
the remembrance of the vices he reſolved to 
indulge, and to reconcile the meaneſt diſſimu- 
lation with a ſervile fear of the Being whoſe 
- firſt attribute is truth.—This man, whoſe 

beſtiality had been carefully pampered by 
the queen and count d' Artois, becauſe in 
_ thoſe moments af revelry, prolonged to the 
moſt diſguſting exceſs of gluttony and intoxi- 
cation, he would ſanction all their de- 
mands, was made in his perſon and conduct 
facred and unimpeachable. This was the 
extreme folly of weakneſs, But, when it is 
alſo kept in view, that, at the very period 
when he was declared inviolable, he was 
ſuſpected, in concert with the court, to be 
actually meditating his flight, there ſeems to 
he a pulillanimity in it as contemptible as the 
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pretended Salty 1 8 the ine was e dt 
r on, 

True firmneſs coniffts in Aeg d is 


juſt and reaſonable, uninfluenced by any other 


conſideration, The defining the power of 
the crown in the aſſembly to be ſubordinate. 
to the authority of the people mult have ap- 
peared to the kings of Europe a dangerous 
encroachment on their indefeaſible rights: 
a hereſy tending to undermine their privi- 
leges, ſhould ſuch audacity paſs unchaſtized, 


and to deſtroy the ſplendour of royalty by 


preſuming to control it's omnipotence. It 
was then ſcarcely to be expected, that their 
reſentment would be appealed by ſhielding 


the perſon of Louis againſt the danger of 


intrigue and violence. It was not, indeed, 
the preſervation of the life of this unfortunate 
man, that intereſted them ſo ſenſibly as to 
appall the ſycophants of Europe. No; it 
was the attack made on deſpotiſm ; and the 
attempt to draw aſide the ſplendid curtain 
which concealed it's folly, that threw them 
into a general ferment and agitation, This 
agitation could not fail to inſpire the court of 
Verſailles with hope, and they ſtood prepared 
to _ advantage of the gathering ſtorm, as 
| e 


1 laid becalmed, perceiving at length a gentle 


eagerly as 4 diſtreſſed mariner, who. has long 


heaving of the ſea, and feeling the undulat. 
ing motion of his bark, foreſees the approach. 
ing breeze, and ſpreads his fails to catch the 
ſirſt breath of wind. The effect of the feigned 
or real pity of many of the admirers of the 
old ſyſtem, who were deeply wounded by 
e Meg g ed vv p d ee to their 
2 was to be dreaded; for it was not to 
” poſed, that the chivalrous fpirit of 
Aen. would be deſtroyed in an inſtant, 
though fivords had ceaſed to leap out of their 
feabbards when beauty was not deified. It 


| | was then undoubtedly to be feared, that they 


would riſk their lives and fortunes to ſupport 
the glory of their maſter, and their own 
notions of honour: and the aſſembly, by 
making Louis not accountable for any of his 
actions, however inſincere, unjuſt, or atro- 
eious, was affording all his abettors a ſhelter, 
encouraging at the ſame time his hypocriſy, 5 
and relaxing the little energy of char 
which his GEO een to 155 + calling 
into play. | 
Miſtaken linky in politics is not more 
dangerous than an 9 1 


n 


ble | ltdlenefs in the eyes of a men ef füge 
integrity. Beſides, had the repreſentatives 
of the people conſidered Louis merely as a 
man, it is probable he would have acted 
| ter, they ſhould, on the contrary, have pros 
claimed to all Europe, with a tone of dignis * 
| fied firmneſs, that the french nation, willing 
for themſelves, regardleſs of the rights and 
privileges of others, though reſpecting their 
_ - prejudices, finding that no compromiſe could 
be formed between. the court and people, 
| whoſe intereſt neither juſtice nor policy ever 
required ſhould be diſtinct, do not conſider - 
themſelves accountable to any power or con- 
greſs on earth, for any meaſure they may 
chooſe to adopt in framing a conſtitution to 
_ regulate their own internal polity. That 
treating their monarch like a man, and not 
as a mere idol for ſtate pageantry, they would 
wiſh, by eſtabliſhing the dignity of truth and 


juſtice, to give ſtability to the freedom f 


frenchmen, and leave a monument in their 
- Inſtitutions to immortalize a fincere and ac- 
quieſcing king. But that, though their ideas 
might differ greatly from thoſe of their neigh= 
bours, with whom they deſired to live on the 


, AT. 
moſt amieable terms, they would * the 
path of eternal reaſon in conſolidating the 
rights of man; and by a ſtriking example lay 
the foundation of the liberty of the whole 
globe, of that liberty which had hitherto 
been confined to the ſmall iſland of England, 
and enjoyed imperfectly even there. 5 
_- The houſe of Auſtria was at this period 
= ae in a war with the turks, which 
obliged it to withdraw moſt of it's troops 
from Flanders; and the intelligence, that the 
flemings, highly diſcontented with the in- 
novations, which the vain weathercock Joſeph 
the Second had made in their form of wor- 
ſhip, were on the eve of an inſurrection, 
more againſt the folly. of the man than the 
_ deſpotiſm of his court, calmed the fears of 
the french, as to the. danger of being imme- 
diately attacked by Germany, This ſecurity, 
for they had no dread of Sardinia, made them 

conſider the poſſibility of a counter-revolu- 
tion being effected by foreign enemies as far 
from alarming, It is true, there was not any 
juſt cauſe of apprehenſion, unleſs they took 
into the calculation, that the policy of Europe 
for ages paſt had been ſubject to ſudden 
changes; a ſtate of profound tranquillity giv- 
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ing place to ſanguinary ſcenes of confu ſion, 
and inhuman butcheries often about fuck 
trifling inſults and idle pretentions, as indi- 
viduals would be aſhamed to make a pretext 
for quarrelling ; and having reaſon to expect 
theſe changes as long as the ſyſtems of courts 
preſerve their exiſtence, France could not 
reckon, with any degree of certainty, on the 
continuation of peace, —Neither did the na- 
tional aſſembly appear to have calculated upon 
it; for they undoubtedly betrayed ſymptoms 
of puſillanimity, when they ſuffered their 
conduct to be in the ſmalleſt degree influenced 
by the apprehenſion of a combination of the 
crowned heads of Europe to replace the royal 
diadem of France, ſhould the moſt brilliant 
of it's jewels be touched by profane hands. 
Theſe fears, perhaps, were the ſecret cauſe, 
combined with the old habit of adoring the 
king, as a point of honour, and loving the 
court, as an affair of taſte, that induced them 
to preſerve the ſhadow of monarchy in the 
new order of things. It's preſervation might 
have been politically neceſſary ; becauſe, be- 
fore aboliſhing any ancient form, it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure whatever political good may 


have flowed from i 5 and guard againſt being 
. exhauſted 


* 35 ; 
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exhauſted by eutting off- an excreſcence, 
But, if the continuance of a king in the new 
ſyſtem were expedient to avert preſent evil, 
they ſhould have allowed him the power 
neceſſary to give energy to the government; 
and making him reſponſible for the rectitude 
of his actions, the man would have had a fair 
trial, and poſterity, judging of his conduct, 
would have been enabled to form a juſt eſti- 
mate of a kingly government. 
Machiavelian cunning, however, ill 4 
rected the movements of all the courts of 
Europe ; and theſe political moles, too well 
perceiving the timidity that was mixed with 
the bluſtering courage of the aſſembly, only 
_ waited for a favourable ſeaſon to overturg 
the riſing edifice. Their agents had private 
inſtructions to promote the eſcape of Louis, 
as the ſureſt mode of making a decided ſchiſm 
in the national politics; and they firmly be- 
lieved, that the affeQion fill ſubſiſting for 
his chriſtian majeſty would facilitate the exe · 
cution of their plan. The court alſo preſum- 
ing on the diviſions and lenity of the aſſem- 
bly, took the moſt indefatigable pains to foſter 
in the mind of the public, nay, in that of all 
n pity for the . perſon of the 
„ rl 
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king, and. deteſtation of the ſacrilege, which 
had been committed on the dignity of royalty. 


Their continual theme was the ignominious 


ſtate to which the moſt mild of the Bourbons. 
was reduced, by men, who uſurped the reins 
of goverment, and trampled on the honours. 
of that auguſt and ancient family. Reſtrain- 
ing the authority of a throne, which ſupported 


the moſt abominable tyranny, they were ha- 


king the deſpotiſm, which held in bondage 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants of the world. 
Theſe were alarming ſignals to a certain 
claſs of men, to the drones and myrmidons 
who live on the ſpoil and blood of induſtry 
and innocence. The intruſion of know laden. 
| which Was ſure to render them an uſeleſs ſet 
of beings. in ſociety, was to be prevented by 
ingenious. clamours, whilſt a, great number of 
weak, well-meaning people, and ſtill more 
knaves, enliſted under their banner. 
The univerſal damp, which the cavalution” 
had given to the courts.of Europe, producing 
among them a, lively ſympathy for the ſombre. 
_ atmoſphere; of Verſailles, a general forrow was. 
conſequently. expreſſed by all their minions, 
and expreſſed with unfeigned concern; for 


0 want of the uſual routing. of amuſements 
tenges 
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rended to make it real. ' Hope, indeed, bez | 
again to animate them, when the king was 
prevailed on to concert his eſcape; yet their 
agerneſs to accelerate his departure for the 
frontiers, where they purpoſed to erect the 
royal ſtandard,” to dvail themſelves of the 
pftoximity of german connections, was in a 
great degree the were of Jene that W- 
contrived defign, we 
A deſign formed very early, and tent 
u tically purfued, was probably rendered entirely 
| abortive by the obſtinacy of the court; who 
fill perſiſted to cheriſh the belief, that the 
public opinion was changed only for the mo- 
ment, and that their deeply rooted love of 
royalty would bring them back to what they 
termed their duty, when the efferveſcenee 
excited by novelty had ſubſided. And think- 
ing, that the cordial reception given by the 
pariſians to the ſoldiery had contributed to 
eſtrange them, and effect the revolution, they 
determined to regain their loſt ground, and 
| dazzle them by feaſts, inſtead of ftealing on 
their affections by hoſpitality.—Still, bearing 
'  Impatiently their humiliating ſituation, the 
 courtiers could not help vauntingly expoſing 
1. Mya; and the * uy ſhowed 
the 
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the weakhiel of 4 heads, that could ſo ſoon 
_ be intoxicated by hope: W 

A preparatory ſtep was thought 2 
ſary to awaken a ſenſe of allegiance in the 
breaſts of the people, and to promote a divi- 
ſion amongſt them, if not their entire con- 
currence, after the cabinet ſhould have ſe- 
curely in their poſſeſſion the perſon of the 
king; and this diviſion would then enable 
them to calculate their ſtrength, and act ac- 
cordingly. For this purpoſe, in ſpite of che 
comments that had been made on the feſtivity 


at Verſailles, which ſeemed before to inſult 


the miſery of the people, and greatly tende 
to provoke the exertions that overturned the 
Baſtille and changed the whole face of things, 
they projected another entertainment to ſeduce 
the military, encouraged to throng round the 
court, whilſt famine was at the very gates of 
Paris. But previouſly the old french guards, 
who had been incorporated with the garde 


aurgebiſe, began to manifeſt ſome ſymptoms 


of diſcontent at not being allowed to guard 
the perſon of the king. Whether they con- 
ſidered their honour as wounded, or were 
ſpirited up to aſpire at regaining this privilege, 
is not decided; but it is clear, that the court, 
Ee | either 


1 


elder to 1 the entrance of freſh troops, 
or from a real diſlike to men, who had taken 
ſuch an active part in diſconcerting their firſt 
plot, oppoſed their wiſh ; and even the 
municipality, as has been dtrendy: noticed, was 
induced to requeſt, that a regiment of freſh | 
troops might be called in to guard the perſon. . 
of the king, and keep the peace, which this 
trifling diſpute, ſwelled into an reſo in 
the report, threatened to diſturb, 
I The king's body-guards, whoſe time of Ti 
vice expired the firſt of october, were ſtill re- 
tained with thoſe who came to replace them; 
andan immenſe crowd of ſupernumeraries con- 
tinued daily to increafe this corps, which had 
not yet ſworn allegiance to the nation. The 
. officers, in particular, flocked to Verſailles, a- 
mounting to between eleven or twelve hundred, 
conſtantly parading together. The univerſal to- 
pic was commiſeration of the king's fate, and 
inſinuations reſpecting the ambition of the aſ- 
ſembly. Vet, even there the court party 
ſeemed to be prevailing: a preſident attached 
to loyalty was elected; and Mirabeau's re- 
monſtrances, reſpecting the . of 
the h were . . 


TY 


Mean time, not only the officers of FIVE new. 
regiment, but thoſe of the national guards, 
were careſſed by the court, whilſt the citizens, 
with more ſagacity, were laviſh of their atten- 
tion to the ſoldiers. The cabinet had not ſuf. 
ficient diſcernment to perceive, that the people 
were now to be led, not driven; and the po- 
pular promoters of anarchy, to ſerve their 
private intereſt, availed themſelves, unfortu- 
nately, but too well of this want of judg- 


ment. Thus whilſt one party, declaiming on 


the neceſſity of order, ſeemed to be en- 
deavouring to rivet on them the chains of ſer - 
vitude, the other lifted them above the law 
with vain glorious notions of their ſove- 
reignty.— And this ſovereignty of the people, 
the perfection of the ſcience of government, 
only to be attained when a nation is truly en- 
lightened, conſiſted in making them tyxrants; 
nay the worſt of tyrants, becauſe the inſtru- 
ments of miſchief of the men, ho pretended 
to be ſubordinate to their will, though acting 
the very OP" of my ination, whom: ome 
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- ENTERTAINMENT Ar VERSALLEES- ,) THE | NATIONAL 
cock Ag TRAMPLED UNDER FOOT. 4A MOD OF WOMEN 
PROCEED TO THE HOTEL -DE - VILLE=—AND THENCE 
ro VERSAILLES. THE KING's REPLY TO THE Na” 
onA  ASSEMBLY'S REQUEST, THAT n | WOULD 
| SANCTION THE DECLARATION OF. RIGHTS AND THE 

_ FIRST ARTICLES OF THE CONSTITUTION... DEBATES 
On IT. ARRIVAL OF THE MOB AT VERSAILLES. THE 

KING RECEIVES A DEPUTATION FROM THE, WOMEN, 
\ AND SANCTIONS THE DECREE FOR THE FREE CIRCU® 

| LATION er GRAIN, THE ASSEMBLY SUMMONED. La 

FAYETTE ARKIVES WITH THE PARISIAN MILITIA. 

" " THE FALACE ATTACKED BY THE MOB—WHO ARE DI9- 
\ PERSED BY THE NATIONAL GUARDS. REFLECTIONS 
I's ON THB CONDUCT OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


N the firſt of ber in ie of 
theſe freſh machinations, a magnificent enter- 
tainment was given in the name of the king's 
body-guards; but really by ſome of their 
Principal officers, at the opera-houſe of the 
caſtle, The affeQation of excluding the dra- 
goons, diſtinguiſhed for their attachment to 
liberty, ſeemed to ſhow, but too plainly, the 
end in view, rendered ſtill more conſpicuous 
by the unuſual familiarity of perſons of the firſt 
rank with the loweſt ſoldiers, 


tr 4}; - 
When their heads were heated by a ſump- 


tuous banquet, by the tumult of an immenſe 


crowd, and the great profuſion of delicious 
wines and /queurs,the converſation, purpoſely 


turned into one channel, became unreſtrained, 
and a chivalrous ſcene completed the folly. 
The queen, to teſtify her ſatisfaction for the 


homage paid to her, and the wiſhes expreſſed 


in her favour, exhibited herſelf to this half- 
drunken multitude ; carrying the dauphin _ 


in her arms, whom ſhe regarded with a mix» 
ture of ſorrow and tenderneſs, and ſeeming to. 


implore in his favour the e and zeal of 5 


the ſold ier. 

This acting, for it is clear that the whos 
was a preconcerted buſineſs, was ſtill more 
intoxicating than the'wine.—The. exclama- 


tion vive le roi, vive la reine, reſounded from 
all ſides, and the royal healths were drunk 


over drawn ſwords, whilſt that of the nation 
was rejected with contempt. by the body» 
guards. The muſic, the choice could not have 
been the effect of chance, played the well 


known air—O Richard! O my king! the 


univerſe abandons thee* ! and 1 this 


+24 , 


„ o Richard, O mon ti,. 
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moment of faſcination ſome voices, perhaps 
bribed for the occaſion, mingled execrations 
againſt the aſſembly. A grenadier even darted 
from the midft of his comrades, and accuſing 
himſelf of having been unfaithful to his prince, 
endeavoured, ſeveral times, to plunge his 
ſword into his boſom. His held arm was not 
indeed allowed to ſearch for the diſloyal 
| Heart; but ſome blood was permitted to 
flow—and this theatrical diſplay of ſenſibility, 

carried to the higheſt pitch, produced emo-— 
tions almoſt convulſive in the whole circle, of 
which an engliſh reader can ſcarcely form an 
idea. The king, who is always repreſented 
as innocent, though always giving proofs that 
he more than connived at the attempts to re- 

| rover his power, was likewiſe prevailed on to 
ſhow himſelf at this entertainment. Ard ſome 
of the ſame ſoldiery, who had refuſed to ſe- 
cond the former project of the cabal, were 

now induced to utter inſults and menaces 
againſt the very authority, they then ſupport- 

ed. The national cockade, exclaimed Mi- 
rubeau, that emblem of the defenders of 
© liberty, has been torn in pieces, and Neped 
under foot; and another enſign, put in it's 
5 place,—Yex even "_ the eye of the mo- 

Nn . narch, 
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* ich; who allowed himſelf to be Riyled— 
© Reſtorer of the rights of his people, they have 
2 1 to hoiſt a ſignal of faction. 1 
The ſame ſcene was renewed two days af 

ter, though with leſs parade ; and invitations 
for a ſimilar treat were given for the NEE | 
week. 

The rumour 1 them, which Fe 


ed Paris, contained many exaggerated circum- - 


ſtances ; and was regarded as the commence- 
ment of freſh hoſtilities, on the part of the 
court. The cry now was, that the ſtunned 
ariſtocracy” had again reared it's head; and 
that a number of old officers, chevaliers of 
St. Louis, had ſigned a promiſe to join the 
body-guards in a new attempt. This liſt was 
ſaid to contain thirty thouſand ſignatures; 
and idle as the tale was, it ſeemed to be con- 
firmed: by the appearance of white and black 
cockades, which inconſiderate individuals diſ- 
played at the riſk of their lives. Theſe, ſaid 
the pariſians, are the firſt indications of a pro- 
jected civil war—the court wiſh only to have 
the king ſafe to head them before they ſpeak 
out: — he ought, therefore, to be removed to 
Paris, inferred the. politicians of the palais 
. The exaſperating of the people in this 
£ | Ee 4 manner 


, as 

manner was certainly the moſt abſurd blun- 
dering folly that could have ruined a party, 
who apparently ſaw the neceſſity. of dividing 
the people in order to conquer them. It was, 
in fact, a ſpecies of madneſs, and can be ac- 
counted for only by recollecting the ineffable 
contempt really felt by the court for the ca- 


naille, which made them ſtill imagine the re- 


volution to be only a temporary convulſion, 
not believing it poſſible, in ſpite of the daily 
events, that they could be/cruſhed by the maſs 
they deſpiſed. Their preſumption proceeded 
from their ignorance, and was incurable, . 
The queen was ſuppoſed to be at the head 
of this weak conſpiracy, to withdraw. the 


+ ſoldiery from ſiding with the people. She 


had preſented colours to the national guards 
of Verſailles, and when they waited on her - 
to. expreſs their thanks, ſhe replied, with 5 
the moſt winning affability, the nation and 
the army ought to be as well affected to the 
« king as we ourſelves are, I was quite 


» charmed with what paſſed on er 


This was the day of the feaſt. - 
A ſcarcity of bread, the common grievance 
of the revolution, aggravated the vague fears 
: __ W and made the people ſa deſ- 
5 N 4 | perate, 
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perate, that it was not difficult to 3 
them to undertake any enterprize; and the 
torrent of reſentment and enthuſiaſm required 
only to be directed to a point to carry every 


thing before it. Liberty was the conſtant 


watch word; though few knew in what it 
e ſeems, indeed, to be neceſſary, | 
that every ſpecies of enthuſiaſm ſhould be fer- 
mented by ignorance to carry it to any height, 
Myſtery alone gives full play to the imagina- 
tion, men purſuing with ardour objects in- 
_ diſtin ly ſeen or underſtood, becauſe each 
man ſhapes. them to. his taſte, and looks for 
ſomething beyond even his own conception, 
when he is unable to form a juſt ide. 
The pariſians were now continually brood- 
ing over the wrongs they had heretofore only 
enumerated in a ſong ; and changing ridicule 
into invective, all called for redreſs, looking 
for a degree of public happineſs immediately, 
which could not be attained, | and ought not 
to have been expected, before an alteration i in 
the national character ſeconded the new ſyſ- 

tem of government. 

From the enjoyment of more „ than, 

the women of other parts of the world, thoſe. 
| of Franco have Foquired. more independence | 


„ 
of ſpirit than any others; it has, therefore, 
been the ſcheme of deſigning men very often 
fince the revolution, to lurk behind them as 
a kind of ſafeguard, working them up to ſome 
_ deſperate act, and then terming it a folly, 
| becauſe merely the rage of women, who were 
ſuppoſed to be actuated only by the emotions 
of the moment. Early then on the fifth of 
october a multitude of women by ſome im- 
pulſe were collected together; and haſtening 
to the hotel. de-ville obliged every female they 
met to accompany them, even entering many 
houſes to force others to follow in their train. 
The concourſe, at firſt, conſiſted moſtly of 
market women, and the loweſt refuſe of the 
' ſtreets, women who had thrown off the vir- 
tues of one ſex without having power to aſ- 
ſume more than the vices of the other. A 
number of men alſo followed them, armed 
with pikes, bludgeons, and hatchets ; but 
they were ſtrictly ſpeaking a mob, affixing 
all the odium to the appellation it can poſſibly 
import ; and not to be confounded with the 
honeſt multitude, who took the Baſtille.— In 
fact, ſuch a rabble has ſeldom been gathered 
together; and they quickly ſhowed, that their 
movement was not the effect of public ſpirit,” '_. 
on + They 


ta). 

| They firſt talked of addreſſing the com- 
mittee appointed by the municipality to ſu- 
perintend the operations neceſſary to obtain 
proviſion for the city, and to remonſtrate re- 
ſpecting their inattention or indifference to the 
publie calamity. Mean time a new cord was 
fixed to the notorious lamp-iron, where the 
_ amuſement of death was firſt tolerated. The 
national guards, forming a hedge of bayonets 
to prevent the women from entering the ho- 
tel, kept them in ſuſpenſe a few moments.— 
When, uttering a loud and general cry, they 
| hurled a volley of ſtones at the ſoldiers, who, 
unwilling, or aſhamed, to fire on women, 
though with the appearance of furies, re- 
treated into the hall, and left the paſſage. 
free. They then ſought for arms; and break- 
ing open the doors of the magazines, ſoon 
procured fuſils, cannons, and ammunition; and 
even took advantage of the confuſion to carry 
off money and notes belonging to the public. 
In the interim ſome went to ſearch for the 

lunteers of the Baſtille, and choſe a com- 
mander from among them to conduct the 
party to Verſailles ; whilſt others tied cords 

to the carriages of the cannons to drag them 
along,—But theſe, being moſtly marine ar- 
tillery, did not follow with the alacrity 


Ow. 
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neceſſary to accord with their wiſhes ; they, 
therefore, ſtopped ſeyeral coaches, forcing 
the men to get out and the ladies to join 
them; faſtening the cannons behind, on 
which a number of the moſt furious mounted, 
brandiſhing whatever weapon they had found, 
or the matches of the cannons. Some drove 
the horſes, and others charged themſelves 
with the care of the powder and ball, falling 

into ranks to facilitate their march. They 
took the road by the Champs Elites about 
noon, to the number of four thouſand, eſ- 
corted by four or five hundred men, armed 
with every thing on which ny could lay their 
hands. 

Mean time the . fou ved from. al 
5 parts; 3 the french guards, ſtill urged on by 
wounded pride, loudly declared, that the 
king ought to be brought to Paris ; and many 
of the citizens, not on duty, concurred with 
the reſt of the national guards in the ſame 
opinion, particularly thoſe accuſtomed to at- 
tend the harangues at the Palais Royal. La 
Fayette, refuſing to accompany, endeavoured 
to calm them. But finding, that the tumult 


inereaſed, and that prayers were giving place 


to menaces, he end to make known to the 


king, 
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TY at their vids the wiſhes of the capital, 
if the municipality gave him orders to this 
effect. Their council was now aſſembled ; 
yet prolonging the deliberation till between 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
people became ſo very impatient, that it was 
thought prudent to allow them to ſet out: 
and the exclamations of the populace proved 
how eaſy it was to govern, or lead them 
_ aſtray, by every freſh. hope 
Few events have happened at Paris, that 
have not been attributed by the different par- 
ties to the machinations of the leaders on the 
other ſide; to blacken whoſe characters, when 
they had the upper hand, the moſt audacious 
falſehoods have been induſtriouſly circulated ; 
the detection of which has induced many 
calm obſervers to believe, that all the accounts 
of plots. and conſpiracies were fabricated in 
the ſame manner; not conſidering, that even _ 
the univerſality of theſe ſuſpicions was a proof , 
of the intriguing character of the people, 
who from a knowledge of themſelves became 
thus miſtruſtful of others. It was currently 
reported, that very conſiderable ſums had 
been diſtributed amongſt the mob, before it 
marched to Verſailles; and, though many 
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fabulous ſtories of ſhowers of gold have 615. 
been retailed by the credulous, this ſeems, 
from their bu conduct, to have had 
ſome foundation: for nothing like the 


heroiſm, the difintereliedneſs appeared, which, 


in moſt other riſings of the pariſians, has 
formed a ſtriking contraſt with their bar- 
| barity 3 ſometimes ſufficient to oblige us, 
lamenting the deluſions of ignorance, to give 
the ſoft name of enthuſiaſm to cruelty ; re- 
ſpecting the intention, though deteſting the 
effects. Now, on tlie contrary, acting like 
a gang of thieves, they gave colour to the 
report that the firſt inſtigators of the riot 

were hired aſſaſſins. And hired by whom? 
he public voice repeats, on every ſide, 
the deſpicable duke of Orleans, whoſe im- 
menſe eſtate had given him an undue influ- 
_ ence in the bailliages, and who ſtill exerciſed 
all the means that cunning could deviſe, and 
wealth produce, to revenge himſelf on the 
royal family. He was particularly incenſed 
againſt the queen, who having treated him 
with the contempt which he doubtleſs merited, 


and even influenced the king to baniſh him to 


one of his country ſeats, when he uttered ſome 
nen patimieutsy he continued to nouriſhthe 
„5 moſt 
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moſt implacable hatred to her perſon, whilſt 
the changing ſentiments of the nation reſpect - 


ing the preſent branch of his family excited 


in him hopes, that would at once have grati- 

fen both his revenge and his ambition. 
There is no calculating the miſchief which 
may be produced by a revengeful cunning 


knave, poſſeſſing the forcible engine of gold 


to move his projects, and acting by agency, 
which, like a ſubterraneous fire, that for a 
long time has been putting the combultible 
matter into a ſtate of fuſion, burſts out un- 
expectedly, and the ſudden eruption —_ 
around terrour and deſtrution” _ 
The agents of deſpotiſm, and of vengeful ; 
ambition, employed the ſame means to agi- 
tate the minds of the pariſians; and covered 
as they now are with foul ſtains, it is an ac- 
knowledgement due to their original good 
diſpoſition, to note, that at this period they 
were ſo orderly it required conſiderable 
management to lead them into any groſs 
irregularity of conduct. It was, therefore, 
neceſſary for the duke's inſtruments to put in 
motion a body of the moſt deſperate women z 


 fome of whom were half famiſhed for want of 


bread, which had 3 been rendered 
. . ſcarce 


1 
ſearce to facilitate the atrocious deſign of 
murdering both the king and queen in a 
broil, that would ear t to be . eg 
by the rage of famine. 

The ſhameleſs manner in which the enter- 
tainment of the officers of the body-guards 
had been conducted; the indiſcreet viſit of 
the queen to intereſt the army in the cauſe 
of royalty, coming in artfully after the rabble 
of ſoldiers had been allowed to enter; together 
with the imprudent expreſſions of which ſhe 

afterwards made uſe ; ſerved as pretexts, 
nay, may have been ſome of the cauſes of 
theſe women ſuſpecting, that the dearth of 

bread in the capital was owing to the con- 

trivance of the court, who had ſo often pro- 
duced the ſame effect to promote their ſiniſter 
purpoſes. They believed then, that the only ſure 
way to remedy ſuch a grievous calamity, in 
future, would be to implore the king to reſide 
at Paris: and the national militia, compoſed 
of more orderly citizens, who thought the 
report of a premeditated eſcape was not with- 
out foundation, imagined, that they ſhould 
nip a civil war in the bud, by preventing the 
king 's ou and Es: RN: PO 
: ; ”_ from 
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from the cabal, to y 
— ri 112, in 
- Whilſt the nN were Pn) the 
aſſembly were conſidering. the king's reply to 
their requeſt to ſanction the declaration of 
rights, and the firſt articles. of the eonſtitu- 
tion, before the ſupplies were granted. The re- 
ply was couched in terms ſomewhat vague, yet 
it's meaning could not be miſunderſtood, — 
He obſerved, that the articles of the conſtitu- 
tion could be judged of only in their connec- 
tion with the whole; nevertheleſs he thought 
it natural, that at the moment the nation was 


called upon to aſſiſt the government by a 


ſignal act of confidence and patriotiſm, they 
ſhould expect to be re- aſſured reſpecting their 
principal intereſt.— Accordingly,” he con- 
tinues, taking it for granted, that the firſt 
articles of the conſtitution, which you have 
© preſented to me, united to the completion 
* of your labours, will ſatisfy the wiſhes of 
my people, and ſecure the happineſs and 
| Woe gens of the kingdom, conformably to 
your deſire I accept them; but with one 
* poſitive condition, from which I will never 
* depart; nog that from the general re- 
E ſalt of your deliberations the executive power 


„ Ca) 5 
ſhall have it's entire effect in the hands of 
* the monarch. Still it remains for me to 
_ © afſure you with frankneſs, that; if I give 
my ſunction of acceptance to the ſeveral 
© articles, which you have laid before me, it 


s not becauſe they indiſeriminately give me 


© ah idea of perfection; but I believe it-lauda- 
© ble in me to pay this reſpect to the wiſhes 
__ * of the deputies of the nation, and to the 
«© alarming circumſtances, which ſo earneſtly 
© preſs us to deſire above all things the 
© prompt re-efta liſhment of e ae and 
eonſidenee. 
mw 1 ſhall not 3 my 8 refpets 
„ing your declaration of the rights of man 
and of citizens. It contains excellent maxim 
proper to direct your deliberations; but 
principles ſuſceptible of application, and 
even of different interpretations, cannot be 
+ juſtly appreciated, and have only need of 
being fo when their true ſenſe is determined 
by the laws, to PIER _— _—_ to be the > 
r 
In the 8 e in this 1 5 
the profound diſſimulation of the king ap- 
pears; and that pitiful reſpect for falſe 
| Wee which b e OO OH 5 
3 81 4 naked | 


„ 
naked untruth, even when uttering a number 
of contemptible prevarications. Thus did he 
at firſt ſtruggle. againſt every conceſſion, 
againſt granting any real freedom to the peo- 
ple; yet afterwards. unable. to maintain his 
ground, he impotently gave way before the 
ſtorm he had raiſed, every time loſing a part 
af the eee which 1 on W. 
nig, 

The aſſembly ita; an univerſal dit. "= 
content, One of the members remarked, that 
the king withheld his acceptance of the de- 
claration of rights ; and only yielded to cir- 
cumſtances in accepting the conſtitutional = 
articles: he, therefore, moved, that no taxes 
ſhould be levied, before the declaration of 
rights and the conſtitution ſhould be accepted, 

without any reſervation.— Another aſſerted, 
that the king's reply ought to have been 
counter-ſigned by one of the miniſters. What 
an abſurdity ! yet the inviolability of the king 
ſtanding in their way, it ſeemed to be neceſ- 
fary to ſecure miniſterial reſponſibility, to 
render it null; not only to prevent the mi- 
niſters from finding ſhelter behind it, but to 
make it utterly uſeleſs. to the king, who Was 

thus, lierally ſpeaking, reduced to a cipher. ' 
ir Fin *  Minbugy 
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Mirabeau, however; after alluding with 
energy to the entertainment, which, out of 
deriſion, had been termed patriotic, made 
** three or four motions. One was, that no 
E | a * a& emanating from the king ſhould be de- 
* * clated without the ſignature of a ſecretary 
© of ſtate.—80 inconſiſtent was the man, who 
argued with ſuch eloquence for the abſolute 
veto: — Another was, * that his majeſty would 
pleaſe to be explicit; ; and not by a con- 
© ditional conſent, extorted by circumſtances, 
leave any doubt of his ſincere concurrence 
1 5 in the mind of the people.“ It was alſo 
N noticed, to corroborate the inference, that the 
King was only yielding, for the moment, to 
opinions which he hoped to ſee exploded, that 
the decree for the circulation of grain had 
been altered before the publication, and the 
uſual preamble, for ſuch is our pleaſure, formed 
a ſtrange contraſt with an acknowledgement 
pf the legiſlative rights of the nation. Robeſ- 
pierre, particularly, maintained, that the 
nation had not any need of the aſſiſtance of 
the monarch to conſtitute itſel.— that the 
king's reply was not an acceptance, but a 
cenſure; and, conſequently, a an redn on n the 
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aſſembly, er, Mirabeau's foft ſtyle od ex- 
preſſing their will was adopted; It Was par- 
ticularly in this deciſion, that. the deputies 
diſplayed a, great degree of the weakneſs, | 
which miſtakes temerity for courage, and the 
ſhadow, pf, juſtice for. verity,—And affecting 
lay, to reconcile a contradiction, that the 
ority of kings is ſuſpended as often as the 
eee in framing the elements of 
dhe conſtitution, or altering fundamental laws, 
| they demonſtrated the inconſiſtency. of their 
__ own ſyſtem, and acknowledged i it J abſurdityz 
which is ſtill more Hagrantly ſhown, in Mira- 
beau's irrational, declaration, that, by a pious 
5 Hction of the law, the king cannot himſelf 
deceive; but the grievances :of - the people 
« « demanding victims, ; theſe. XP: are the 
* miniſters,” | 1 0 
At this 3 of the Fi — tumultu⸗ 
ous concourſe of women arrived at Ver- 
ſailles: but it muſt not be unnoticed, that 
there was a number of men with them, diſ- 
guiſed in women's clothes; ; which proves, 
that this was not, as has been aſſerted, a ſud- 
den, impulſe of neceſſity... There were beſides 


men in their own garb. armed like ruffians, 
FF 3 | with 
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| with coumtenances anſwerable, who, ſwear. | 
ing ee againſt the queen and the 
body- guards, ſeemed to be preparing to put 
their threats in execution. Some barbarians, 
volunteers in guilt, might perhaps have 
joined, ſpurred on ſolely by the hope of 
plunder; and a ove of tumult; but it is e ear, 
that the principal movers played aſurer game. 
The women had taken two routes; and one 
party, without arms, preſented ewf ves at 
the gate of the aſſembly, "whilſt the other 
eluſtered round the palace waiting for them. 
The avenues were already filled with body- 
guards, the flanders regiment was drawn ub 
in ranks; in ſhort, the ſoldiers were gathered 
together quickly in one quarter, though the 
people of Verſailles were exceedingly alarm- 
ed, and particularly by the appearance of 
the , eq gti cat _ can ao 
mob. 9 
With ſome Aficiley the women were bre 
ved on to allow a few to enter orderly into 
the aſſembly, with a ſpokeſman to make 
known their demand ; whilſt crowds, taking 


| refuge in the galleries from the rain, pre- 


ſented there the firange fight of pikes, fuſils, 


+ 
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and tremendous ſticks bound with i iron. Their 
_ orator repreſented the grieyances of the peo- 
ple, and the neceſſity of continually providing 
for their ſubſiſtence: he expreſſed the con- 
cern of the pariſians on account of the flow 
formation of the conſtitution, and attributed 


this delay to the oppoſition of the clergy. - 4 ns 


biſhop then preſided in the abſence of Mou- 
nier, the preſident, who had been diſpatched 
by the aſſembly with their expoſtulatory po- 
tition to the king. A deputy, to ſpare 
him the embarraſſment of a reply . 
ſinuation againſt his order, reprims 

_ petitioner for calumaiating that es jo 


body. He accordingly made an apology, 
yet juſtified himſelf by declaring, that he only 


reported the purport of the diſcontentment 
of Paris. They were informed, in reply, by 
the vice-preſident, that a deputation was al- 
ready ſent to the king, requeſting his {anion 
of a decree to facilitate the interiour circyla- 
tion of grain and flour: and finding, that it 
was impoſſible to attend to the buſineſs of the 
day, he adjourned the aſſembly, without | 
waiting for the return of the preſident. 
The women about the palace entered into 


converſation ö men, 
4 
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fad, chat 1 ere che king to recover all bt 
74 emen, the people would never want 
bread?! This indiſcreet inſinuation exaſpe- 
Tec them; and they replied in the lan- 
guage, that is proverbial for being the moſt 
_ abuſive,” A fray alſo enſuing, brought on 
iſpute relative to the affair of the 
'6ockades,” one of the body guards drew his 

ſword, which provoked a national guard of 
Verſailles to give him a blow with his _ 
ket, that broke his am. 
The national troops were eager to ws 
the mob, that they were equally offended at 
the diſreſpect paid to che emblem of liberty ; 
and the flemiſh regiment, though they were 
in battle array, made the women let their 
Tings drop into” their guns, to be convinced 

that they were not charged: ſaying, It was. 

true, they had drunk the wine of the body - 
guards; but what did that engage them to 
do:? They had alſo cried,” vive /e roi, as the 
7s. ee themſelves did every day; and it 
* was theit intention to ſerve him faith- 
Us Kl, but not againſt the nation !'—with 
_ other ſpeeches to the ſame effect adding, 


8 that one of their officers had ordered a thou- 


end "cockades; _—_ Wop knew not why 
Bikt * 1 a * 


Wan one 9 60 the ſoldie « with 
in retürn, fired on him, and fractured 
arm. All was now donfuſion; and ever 
hing tended to render ——— more 
odious to the popula ee. an 
The king arrived iti the midſt of it rim 
hunting, and admitted ät the ſame time the 
deputation from the national aſſembly, and an 
addreſs from the women He received the latter 
with great affability, - teſtified Tris — 
account of the ſcarelty of hread at Paris, and 
immediatly ſanctioned the'decree, relative: to 
the free cireulation of grain, which he had 
Juſt received from the aſſembly, The wor 
man who ſpoke, attempting to kiſs his hand, 
he embraced her with politeneſs, and diſ- 
miſſed them in the ' moſt © gentlemandlike 
manner They immediately rejoined their 
companions, charmed by the reception they - 
had met with; and the king ſent orders to 
the guards not to make uſe of their arms. 
The count d' Eſtaing, the commander in 
chief, announced likewiſe to the militia of 
Verſailles, that the body-guards would the 


phy oy take the oath of allegianco 10 the 
| 9 ONT 
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They are not worthy, was: 5 the indignan 
| "_ of the multitude, OO Su: 
Some women now. e to Paris, to 
: bee the gracious behaviour of the king, 
were unfortunately maltreated by a detach- 
ment of body- guards, commanded by a na- 
bleman; and the volunteers of the Baſtille 
coming to their aſſiſtancee, two men, and 
chree horſes, were killed on the ſpot. ae 
ſame irritated women meeting, likeu 
pariſian militia, on their way to Verſailes 
gave them an exaggerated eden. of the 
| e of the guards. | 
The court Nee ce ons. 3 
n their plan would be defeated, by th 
him immediately to ſet out for Metz, and the 
- carriages were actually prepared. It is ſcarcely 
eredible that they would deut a ſo far 
bon his concurrence. 0 
. ee . hat been permined to 
+ eee to alpen what was going Gnas, 
obliged it to re-enter. The king then, with 
His uſual men finding his eſcape at that 
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blood in forcing his way, made a merit of ne- 
ceſſity, and declared he would rather periſh 
than ſee the blood of frenchmen ſtreaming 
in his quarrel ! So eaſy is it for a man, verſed © 

in the language of duplicity, to impoſe on the 
credulous'; and to impreſs on candid minds a 
belief of an opinion that they would gladly 
receive without any doubting allay, did not 
other circumſtances more ſtrongly contradict 
the perſuaſion. This declaration, however, 
which was re-echoed with great eagerneſs, 
was conſidered as a manifeſt proof of the 
purity of his intentions, and a mark of his 
fixed adherence to the cauſe which he af- 
_ fected to eſpouſe. Yet, to prove the con- 
trary, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that he 
put off the acceptance of the declaration of 
rights, and the firſt articles of the conſtitu- 
tion, till after the attempt to eſeape was fruſ 
trated : for it was near eleven o'clock when 
he ſent for the preſident, to put into his hands 
a imple acceptation, and to requeſt him to 
convoke the aſſembly immediately, that he 
might avail himſelf of their counſel at this 
criſis; alarmed by the mob without, who, ex- 
| poſed to all the inclemency of the weather, 
it being a very wet and ſtormy night, were 


0 


witeting the FO horrid imprecations m 
Lows queen and the body-guards. : | lt 
A drum inſtantly ſummoned cheaffemblyi 
und: La Fayette arriving with his army in leſs 
than an hour after, the preſident was again 
called for, who returned to the aſſem bly with 
the king's f afll urance, that he had not even 
thought of leaving them, nor would he ever 
ſeparate win n the: wa jof 
Go b s N ee l 4H „ 
La eee had e res: Sithe 
; ling of the fidelity of the metropolis, and that 
he had been expreſsly ſent by the municipa: 
lity of Paris to guard is auguſt perſon, A | 
'rumour had; prevailed, ever ſince the arrival 
of the women, that the pariſtan | militia were 
coming to ſecond them; but as the commune 
of Paris had not determined till late in the 
Afternoon, the meſſenger from La Fayette to 
the palace could not have reached Verſailles | 
long before him: + but- the court ſuppoſing 
that they would come, and having heard of 
the wiſh of the pariſians to bring the king to 
Paris, where they had always ſpies to give 
them the carlieſt notice of what was going 
forward, preſſed him to ſet out without loſs 


of time; ſtill they, Were -aQuated- ſolely by 
430 2 „„ the 
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the ae of getting him away, and not om 
any apprehenſion that his life was in danger. 
After tranquilizing the king, La Fayette 
joined the pariſian militia in the avenue, to 
inform them, that the king had ſanctioned the 
decree” of the aſſembly for expediting the 
more ſpeedy circulation of proviſions ; that 
he accepted, without any reſervation; of the 
declaration of rights, with the firſt articles of 
the conſtitution, declaring at the ſame time 
his unſhaken reſolution to remain among his 
people; and that he conſented alſo to have a 
detachment of the national e of ue ” 
to contribute to guard his perſon, 
Joy now took place of dread at Verſailles; 5 
and the citizens diſtributed their addreſſes 
amongſt the ſoldiers, offering them lodgings; 
they having been previouſſy requeſted, by the 
beating of a drum, to receive as many of tlie 
pariſian militia as they poſſibly could. ' The 
reſt, after paſſing ſeveral hours in arms 
round the palace, ſought for ſhelter, as the 
morning began to dawn, in the churches. 
Every thing appearing quiet, the haraſſed 
king and queen were prevailed on to ſeek the 
repoſe they needed; and La Fayette, about 
. five in the morning, retired to his chamber, 


to write to the municipality an account of his 
proceedings, before he likewiſe e 
to ſnatch a little reſt. | 
- Scarcely an hour after, the reſileſs 1 
great part of which had taken refuge in the 
| hall and galleries of the aſſembly, began to 
prowl about. The moſt decent of the wo- 
men, who had been preſſed into the ſervice, 
ſtole away as the night. The reſt, with 
the whole gang of ruffians, ruſhed towards 
the palace, and finding its avenues unguarded, 
entered like a torrent; and ſome among them, 
moſt probably, conceived, that this was the 
moment to perpetrate the crime for which 
they had been drawn from ow We : 
holes in Paris. 
Inſulting one of the bobs h op- 
poſed their entrance, he fired, and killed a 
man. This was a freſh pretext for entering 
to ſearch for the murderer, as he was termed 
by theſe rioters; and driving the guards be- 
fore them up the grand ſtair-caſe, they began 
to break into the different apartments, vowing 
vengeance againſt the body-guards, in which 
were mingled the en Py gil levelled 
dt the e bw boi | 
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his head, inſtantly ſevered from his en | 
was mounted on a pike, which rather ferved 
to irritate than glut the fury of the monſters, 
OO RO "hex: . h . 


The moſt Ankara found r way to he 55 
queen's chamber, and left for dead the man 


But ſhe. had been alarmed by the tumult, 


making their way good, and, throwing a 


wrapping-gown around her, ran, by a private 
paſſage, to the king's apartment, where ſhe' 
found the dauphin ; but the king was gone 

in queſt of her: he, however, quickly re- 


turning, they waited together in a horrid 


ſtate of ſuſpence. Several of the ee 
who endeavoured to keep back the mob, were 
wounded ; yet all this nen in a e 
ſhort ſpace of time. = 
The promptitude and e oft this? move- 
ment, taking every circumſtance into conſi- 
deration, affords additional. arguments in ma] 
port of the opinion, that there had been 4 
r murder the "I - 


dering their ſovereign, who, in the eyes of 


8 n it. 


0 Er, 


£ 2 ge e ere part 


_ of the multitude delighted with his conde- 


feenſion; and they had received no freſh pro- 
vocation to excite this outrage, The auda- 
eity of the molt deſperate: mob has never led 


them, i in the preſence of a ſuperiour force, t6 


attempt to chaſtiſe their governors; andl it is 
not even probable that banditti, who had 
been moved by the common cauſes of ſuch 
inſurrect ions, ſhould have thought of mur- 


the greater number of frenchmen, was ſtill 


ſhrouded by that divinity, tacitly allowed to 


hover round . much _ vs. ge” to 

La e was attire robe; andy end- 
ing his ardes-de=camp to aſſemble the national 
guards, he followed the ruffians with equal 


celerity. They had actually forced the king's 


tment at the moment he arrived; and the 


5 royal family were liſtening to the increaſing 


en all 


tumult as the harbinger of death, 


ment after, the national guards entered re- 


ſpectfully, ſaying they came to ſave the 
and we will fave you too, gentle- 


men, 


ö 
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men, added they, addrefling the body 
age] who were in the chamber. 
The vagabonds were now Per! in their 
turn, and driven from room to room, in the 
_ midſt of their pillage, for they bad already 
begun to ranſack that ſumptuouſly furniſhed 
palace, From the palace they fepaired to the 
ſtables, ſtill intent on plunder, and carried 
away ſome hotſes, which were as quickly re- 
taken. Every where they purſued the body- 
guards, and every where the generous parl- 
ſian troops, forgetting their piqued pride and 
perſonal animoſity, hazarded their lives to 
ſave them.—Till, at length, order was per. 
5 fectly eſtabliſhed, 
Buch was the termination 6” AE 

myſterious affair ; one of the blackeſt of the 
machinations that have ſince the revolution , 
diſgraced the dignity of man, and ſullied the 
annals of humanity. Diſappointed: in their 
main object, theſe wretches beheaded two of 
the guards, who fell into their hands; and 
hurried away towards the metropolis, with 
the 77/ignia'of their atrocity on the points of 
the barbarous inſtruments of vengeance 
W in every inſtance, Pats difference 
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| ( 459 ) 
of their conduct, that they were a ſet of 
monſters, diſtinct from the people. _ 
W Whilft nature ſhudders at imputing to any 
one a plan ſo inhuman, the general character 
and life of the duke of Orleans warrant the 
belief, that he was the author of this tumult. 
And when we compare the ſingularly fero- 
cious appearance of the mob, with the brutal 
violation of the apartment of the queen, there 


foot againſt the lives of both her and the 
king. Let in this, and moſt other inſtances, 
' the man has wanted courage to conſummate 

his villany, when the plot he had been fol- 
lowing up was ripe. ; 

+ It is, perhaps, not the leaſt — faculty 
of the mind, to queſtion the motives of action, 
which are repugnant to the feelings of nature, 
outraging the moſt ſacred feelings of the hu- 
man ſoul. But it is the derelopement of a 
character, that enables us to eſtimate it's de- 
pravity ; and had the conduct of that wretch 
ever varied, the veil of myſtery might fill 
| have remained unrent, and poſterity, hearing 
of the judgment of the chitelet, would have 


5 believed Egalits innocent. The court had 


become highly obnoxious to the nation, and 
with 


_— 
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with i the 1 was impliciied, in wits of 


bvourites of the people, to tender him reſpedt- 


able; ſo that there wanted not a plauſible 
reaſon for ſuſpecting, that the duke might 


was neither maſſacred; nor allowed to eſcape. 
But the preſent ſcheme being diſconcerted, 
fear, for a while, damped his ambition : and 
La Fayette, finding that theſe ſuſpicions ſtill 
formed a pretext to excite commotions, with a 
view to the minds of the pariſians, ſeconded 
thei tnities of the duke, who wiſhed to 
| ride it England, till the affair blew over. The 
king, therefore, was prevailed on to give 

5 nominal commiſſion, to be made uſe 
| of a6 a ples to obtain liberty of abſence from 
the aſſembly, of which he was a member. 

+ He was certainly very apprehenſive of an 
inveſtigation of the buſineſs; and revenge 
and ambition equally giving way to perſonal . 
fear, he left his colleagues to finiſh the con- 
ſtitution, and his agents to recover his fame, 
by repreſenting the ſtory as a calumny of the 
royaliſts, againſt whom the public Wer 
1 any firs 

_ g2 


"+ 


aſpire at obtaining the regency, though Louis 5 


mmhort, ion vileſt e by wretches, | 


| The bold tone he Ae the july Follow 
6s was far from being a proof of his in- 
nocence; becauſe it was not very probable, 
that a cunning man ſhould take his meaſures 


in ſuch a critical affair without due precau- 
'tion.—On the contrary, he would labour to 


ſink ſo entirely into the back-ground” of the 


plot, as to render it difficult, if not impoſſi- 

ble, for him to be perceived. And this was 

practicable to a man, who was willing, in the 

promotion of his purpoſe, to e we 
i en ſplendid fortune. 


Io a diſpoſition for low We was added ” 


alſo a decided preference of the groſſeſt liber- 
tiniſm, ſeaſoned with vulgarity, highly con- 


genial with the manners of the heroines, who 


| compoſed the ſingular army of the females. 


Having taken up his abode in the centre 


of the palais royal, a very ſuperb ſquare, yet 
the laſt in which a perſon of any delicacy, 
not to mention decorum, or morality,” would 
_ chooſe to reſide; becauſe, excepting the people 
in trade, who found i it convenient, it was en- 
tirely occupied by the moſt ſhameleſs girls of 
the town, their hectoring protectors, gameſters, 


and ſharpers of every denomination. In 
who 
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who lived in houſes from which. the gut 
bodies, often found in the Seine, were { 


poſed to be thrown *—and he Was con- 


| ſidered as the grand ſultan of this den of ini» 
quity. Living thus in the lap of crime, his 


heart was as. tainted as the foul atmoſphere 


he. breathed, —lncapable . of affection, 
amours were the jaundiced caprices of ſaiety z 
and having proved in the affair of Keppel and 


d'Orvilliers, that he wanted the courage of a, 
man, he appears to have been as fit for dark. 


under-hand aſſaſſinations as he was unequal to 


any attempt flowing from virtuous ambition, 5 


That a body of women ſhould put them-, 
ſolves in motion to demand relief of the-king, 


or to remonſtrate with the aſſembly reſpe | - 
ing their tardy manner of forming the con- 


ſtirution, is ſcarcely probable ; and that they 
ſhould have undertaken the buſineſs, withqut 
being: inſtigated. by deſigning, perſons, when 
all Paris was diſſatisfied with the conduct and 
the procraſtinatian. of the aſſembly, is a belief 
which the moſt credulous will hardly ſwal- 
low, unleſs. they take into their, view, that 


me want of bread was the bye word. uſed * | 
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—— the turn the public mind was 
taking, they drove the mpb ph to ate 


the miſchief long ace, wah the banalen 


bf national indignation. 


It is evident, that the Ainet yells" not ee 
however deſirous the cabinet might 
have been to render the people diſcontented 
with the neu order of things; for they ſeem 
to have been entirely occupied with the 
fheme, on which they built the moſt ſanguine 


expectation, of preyailing on the king to re- 
tire to Metz. Beſides, the courſe the project 


took is a circumſtantial evidence, that, de- 
ſißtzned againſt Verlailles, it vas not meditate 
chere. 5 


That the Chätelet mould not have bann 


deflary to he acquaitited-with the general pro- 

peniſty of the french to ing 

there is no ſervice, however dangerous, or 
piirpdſe, however black, for which gold will 


Bot find a man, There were wretches, Who 


would have conſidered exile as an eſcape from 


| the continual dread of tmengted detection, 
 _ Fould they carry with them a ſum to cm- 
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able to ſubſtantiate any proof of his guilt, is 
got in the leaſt extrapfdinary, It is only ne- 


e to Fhow, at 


a5) 


menee anew hw fraudulent practices 1 an- 
other country; and money the duke did nu 


ppare to gratify his paſſions, though fordidly i 


mean when they were out of the queſtion.” 
_ His remaining alſo in England for ſuch a 
length of time, merely to avoid diſturbing 


the tranquillity of the ſtate, when it was pol. 


fible, that by it's diſorder - and agitation he 
might gain a ſceptre, cannot be credited be- 
. cauſe it is well known, that he never ſacri- 
ficed any ſelfiſh conſideration to the general 
good, Such examples of ſelf-denial and'true 


_ patriotiſm are uncommon, even from the moſt 


virtuous men; and it is idle to imagine, that 
a man, whom all the world allowed to be vici- 
ous, ſhould riſk the popularity, which he hatl 
been at ſuch pains to d unleſs i it were to | 


- guard his life. - 
On his return, advertilet, — that = OP 


all was ſafe, he appeared in the aſſembly, pro- 
voking the inquiry from which he had before 


| ſkulked; and braving detection, when the | 


danger wi paſſed, he had the addreſs. tb 
perſuade the public of his innocence, Nay, 
the mock patriots of the day, pretending to 
deſpiſe princes, were * 10 5 801 a 4 77 5 
on their A | 
Ap The 


2 be report, that ie n an 
avowed. advocate for a limited monarchy, was 
concerned in the Plot, Was certainly a calum-. 
nyg becauſe it is notorious, that he had an 
habitual contempt for the duke, which had 
even produced a decided coolneſs ſome time be- 
fore... And, if any collateral proof of his inno- 
.cence were neceſſary, it would be ſufficient to 
add, that the abbe Maury, his competitor in 
eloquence, and opponent in opinion, declared 
there was no ground for his impeachment, 
It is unfortunate, indeed, that ſome of the 
villains employed were not. immediately i in- 
terrogated. The ſoldiery, in chaſing them 
from one quarter to another, gave proofs not 
only of their intrepidity, but attachment to 
the new government; and the only reprehen- 
ſible part of their conduct was ſuffering the 
murderers to eſcape, inſtead of apprehending 
as many as they, could, and bringing them to 
condign puniſhment, Such an omiſſion, it 
was to be feared, would produce the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, becauſe impunity never fails 
to ſtimulate the wretches, who have arrived at 
| ſuch a pitch of wickedneſs, to commit freſh, 
and, if poſſible, ſtill more atrocious crimes ; 
and it is by ſuſpending the decrees of juſtice, | 


tha 
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that handened. miſcreants, made ſo by op- 
preſſion, give full ſcope to all the e of 
their ſanguinary diſpoſitions. . 

This neglect, in their turn, was not the 
leaſt reprehenſible or fatal errour, produced by 
the factions of the aſſembly. Ihe criſis de- 
manded vigour and holdneſs.— The laws had 
been trampled on by a gang of banditti the 


moſt deſperate—The altar of humanity had 


been profaned The dignity of freedom had 
been tarniſhed The ſanctuary of repoſe, the 
aſylum of care and fatigue, the chaſte temple 
of a woman, I conſider the queen only as 
one, the apartment where ſhe. conſigns her 
ſenſes to the boſom. of ſleep, folded in it's 
arms forgetful of the world, was violated with 
murderous fury-—The life of the king was 
aſſailed, when he had acceded to all their 
demands And, when their plunder was 
ſnatched from them, they maſſacred the 
guards, who were doing, their. duty. Vet 
theſe brutes were permitted triumphantly ta 
eſcape-—and dignified with the appellation of 
the people, their outrage was in a great mea 
ſure attempted to be excuſed. by thoſe depu- 
fea mho ſometimes, Lai 5 gain an 
F nee 
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e influence throu gh the interpoſition of 
the mob, . 
At this moment the aſſembly ought to have 
| known, that the future reſpectability of their 


laws muſt greatly depend on the conduct theß 


purſued on the preſent occaſion ; and it was 
time to ſhow the pariſians, that, giving free- 
dom to the nation, they meant to guard it by 
ſtrict adherence to the laws, that naturally 


We from the ſimple principles of equal juſtice 


they were adopting ; puniſhing with juſt ſe- 
verity all ſuch as ſhould offer to violate, or 
treat them with contempt. Wiſdom, preci- 
ſion, and courage, are the permanent ſupports 
of authority the durable pillars of every _ 
government, and they only require to he, as 
it were, the porticos of the ſtructure, to ob- 
tain for it, at once, both the admiration and 
obedience of the people. To maintain ſub- 
ordination in a ſtate by any other means is 
not merely difficult, but, 1 any length of 
hey ought to have food up as one man 


in ſupport of inſulted juſtice ; and by dire - 


ing the arm of the law, have ſmothered in 
embryo that ſpirit of rebellion and licentiouſ- 
we, which, * to appear in the me- 
| e 


. 636 
tropolis, it was to be feared would attain hers 
eulean ſtrength by impunity, and ultimately 
overturn, with wanton thoughtleſsneſs, or 
headſtrong zeal, all their labours. Yet, 0 
contrary was their conduct to the diQates of 
common ſenſe, and the common firmneſs of 
rectitude of intention, that they nat only per- 
mitted that gang of aſſaſſins to regain their 

dens; but inſtantly ſubmitted. to the demand 
of the ſoldiery, and the peremptory wiſh of 
the pariſians that e nee 


8 wien the walls of Paris. 


The firmneſs of optdu,; which the repre» 
ſentatiyes of a people ſhould always maintain, 
had been wanting in the afſembly wn 2 
moment their power had been acknowledged; 
for inſtead of being directed eee. 
plan of proceeding, a line equally marked out 
by integrity and political prudence, they were 
Hhaurtried along by a giddy zeal, and by a bur- 

teſque affectation of magnanimity; as puerile 

as the greater part of their debates were fri- 
volous. Whilſt their vanity was gratified by 
the lively applauſes ayiſhed on their inflated | 
and popular declamation, they ſet fire to the 
eee of the multitude, teaching their deſpe- 
emagoguet to become their an in this 
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ſpecies of eloquence, till the plans of the 
leaders of clubs, and popular e were 
generally admired and purſued. 5 
The will of the people being ſui uprer e, it is 
not only the duty of their ' repreſentatives to 
reſpect it, but their political exiſtence ought 
to depend on their acting conformably to the 
will of their conſtituents, Their voice, in 
_ enlightened countries, is always the voice of 
reaſon. But in the infancy of ſociety, and 
during the advancement of the ſcience of poli- 
tical liberty, it is highly neceſſary for the go- 
verning authority to be guided by the pro- 
greſs of that ſcience; and to prevent, by judi- 
cious meaſures, any cheek being given to it's 
a advancement, whilſt equal care is taken not to 
produce the miſeries of anarchy by encourag - 
ing licentious freedom. The national aſſembly, 
however, delighted with their blooming ho- 
nours, ſuffered themſelves to be hurried for- 
ward by a multitude, on whom political light 
had too ſuddenly flaſhed, and ſeemed to have 
no apprehenſion of the danger, which has ſo 
fatally reſulted from their tame acquieſcence. 
The people of Paris, who have more than 
\ +. their portion of the national vanity; believed 
_ they had produced. the revolution; and 
1 thinking 
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thinking themſelves both the father and mo- 
ther of all the great events, which had hñap- 
pened ſince it's commencement, and that the 
national aſſembly, whoſe conduct indeed be- 
trayed ſymptoms of an underſtanding not 
adult, ought to be directed by their leading- 


ſtrings, frequently declared, that liberty would 


not be ſecured, until the court and the aſſem- 
bly were brought within the walls of the ca- 
pital. This was the ſubje& of club debates, 
decided with legiſlative pompoſity, on the ru- 
mour of the intended evaſion of the king; 


and the inſult offered to the national cockade, 
the firſt of october, brought them to the deter- 
mination—that 'it was proper he ſhould be 
 there—Such was their will, the capital of 
the nation now ſovereign. Foreſeeing alſo, 
as they had already dreaded, that the only ſe- 
curity for infant freedom would be to guard 
the court, and place in the centre of informa- 
tion their infant repreſentatives; whom _ 
1 idolized and ſuſpected. 5 


The decorum of manners in a people, long | 


fubordinae to the authority of their magi- 
ſtrates, had on ſeveral occaſions, and even on 


the fifth of october, controlled the impetuous 


populace, who had undertaken, or Joined in 
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af all the leaders to have the at Paris. 
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the enterprize; and conſideritig the manner 


in which they were puſhed on, it is extraor- 


dinary, that they did not commit greater des 
predations. For with all their brutality, and 
eagerneſs to plunder the palace, they did not 
attempt to pillage Vena, though half fa- 
miſhed, _ 

| The army of La Fayette indeed, print. 
pally compoſed of citizens, behaved not only 


in an irreproachable manner; but the celerity 


of their movements, their obedience to the diſ- 
cipline which they had ſo promptly acquired, 


joined to the clemeney and moderation they 
diſplayed, excited the gratitude and reſpect of 
all parties, Still, trem 


mbling for the rights that 
had been ſo gloriouſly ſnatched out of the 
clinched hand of deſpotiſm—it was the with 


It was in fact the general ſentiment. nnn. 


and of the greater part of the nation. | 
That city, which had contributed fo effen- 5 


5 tially in effecting the revolution, viewed with 
anxiety the influence of a party ſpirit in the 


aſſembly, though themſelves ſplit into ſeveral 
palitical ſects, who almoſt execrated each 
other, And finding, that the indeciſion of 
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conth which at laſt might render their eman- 
cipation. merely a dazzling meteor, they were 
reſtleſsly bent on having the king and aſſembly 
more immediately in their power. The re- 
port, likewiſe, of Louis's intended eſcape 3 
which had he effected, it was le, that 
he would have been in the oa place pre- 
vailed on to join the diſcontented princes and 
nobles, thus producing a ſchiſm in the king- 
dom, that muſt infallibly have brought on not 


only a cruel civil war, but have embroiled 


them with all the different powers of Europe; 
was a ſtill more urgent motive: for whillt 
they were conſtantly affecting to believe in 
the goodneſs of his heart, they never ſhowed 
by their conduct, that they had any confi» 
dence in his fincerity,---Their opinion of the 
aſſembly was equally unfixed.-One day a 
deputy was extolled as the hero of liberty, 
and the next denounced as a traitorous 8 
ſioner of deſpotiſm. 

Theſe ſentiments were A to the 
authority of the new government; but they 
were ſentiments which never would have been 
promulged, even had they exiſted, had the _ 
aſſembly ated with integrity and eee 
mity. Becauſe, though the people do not al- 

5 5 ways 
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ways reaſon in the moſt logical or rhetorical 
ſtyle, yet they generally perceive in what con- 
ſiſts the defects of their legiſlators. And in 
every free government, when the deputies of 
the ſtate, convened to form laws, do not act 
with preciſion and judgment, they will be 
ſure to loſe their reſpectability; and the con- 
ſequence will be a 28 of all zurn 
| ing ha — 

It appears to amount to a certaitity, that 
the aſſembly did not at that time poſſeſs the 
implicit confidence of the people, by their 
demanding, that the king ſhould be obliged 
to reſide within the barriers of the capltal.— 
It was ſurely as poſlible to guard him at Ver- 
ſailles as at Paris; and if it were neceſſary, 
that he ſhould be kept as a priſoner of ſtate, 
or hoſtage, the government was the proper 
authority to determine how, and where 
and in giving up this neceſſary privilege of 
authority, they ſurrendered their power to 
| the multitude of Paris, ” 

Or rather a minority of the aſſembly, who 

wiſhed to be removed to the capital, by ex- 
citing and humouring the people, directed the 
majority; and in the ſame manner has the 


| pn of the repreſentative ny” ever ſince 
been 


\ 


er 
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been 1 3 foot by ſelfiſhneſs, or the 


blind zeal of vanity.—It is in reality. from 
| this epocha, not forgetting ſuch a leading eir- 


mſtance, that the commencement of the reign 
of phe may be fairly dated., For, though 
a tolerable; degree of order was preſerved a 
conſiderable time after, becauſe a multitude - 
long accuſtomed to ſervitude do not immedi» 
ately feel their own ſtrength ; yet they ſoon 
began to tyrannize over one part of their re- 
preſentatives, ſtimulated by the other. They, 
however, continued to reſpec the decrees of 
the national aſſembly eſpecially as there were 
rarely any paſſed on which the public opinion 
had not been previouſly conſulted, directed as 
it was by the popular members, who gained 
their conſtant ſuffrage by the ſtale trick of 
_ crying out for more freedom. It was the in» 
diſpenſable duty of the deputies to reſpect 
the dignity of their body—lInſtead of which, 
for ſiniſter purpoſes, many of them inſtructed 
the people how to tyrannize over the afſem- 
bly ; thus deſerting the main principle of re- 
preſentation, the reſpect due to the majority. 
This firſt grand deſertion of the principles, 
which they affected to adopt in all their pu- 


1 „ led to public miſery; involving theſe 
N . hon 
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thort-ſighted' men in the very ruin they had 
themſelves produced by their mean intrigues. 
The authoritative demand of the pariſians 
was ſtriking ſo directly at the freedom of the 
aſſembly, that' they muſt either have been 
conſcious of wanting power, or they had no 
conception of dignity of action, "otherwiſe 
they would not have ſuffered the requiſition 
of the people to have been complied with. 
Yet they ſeem to have conſidered it, if it be 
not paradoxical to aſſert it, as an advance- 
ment of their independence; or, perhaps, as 
giving ſecurity to their authority, childiſhly 
proud of regulating the buſineſs of the na- 

tion, though under the influence . the pari- 
ſian deſpotiſm. „„ | 

It is true, ſuch things are the natural con- 

ſequence of weakneſs, the effects of inexpe- 
rience, and the more fatal errours of cowar- 
dice. And ſuch will always be the effects of 
timid, injudicious meaſures. Men who have 
violated the ſacred feelings of eternal juſtice, 
except they are hardened in vice, are 
never afterwards able to look honeſt men in 
the face; and a legiſlature, watched by an 
intelligent public, a public that claims the 
right of thinking for itſelf, will never after 
1 „ 80 


Ci) 


go | beyond it, or paſs one decree which is not 
1 kely to be popular. 


To conſult the public W in a peifelt 


Nate of civilization, will not only be neceſ- 


ſary, but it will be productive of the happieſt 


conſequences, generating a government ema- 
_ nating from the ſenſe of the nation, for which 
alone it can legally exiſt. The progreſs of 
| reaſon being gradual, it is the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature to advance the ſimplification of it's 
political ſyſtem, in a manner beſt adapted to 


the ſtate of improvement of the underſtand- | 
ing of the nation. The ſudden change which 


had happened in France, from the ' moſt fet- 


tering tyranny to an unbridled liberty, made 


it ſcarcely to be expected, that any thing 
ſhould be managed with the* wiſdom of ex- 
perienee ; it was morally impoſſible, But it 
is nevertheleſs a deplorable reflection, that 


ſuch evils muſt follow every revolution, when 


a change of politics equally material is requir- 


_ ed,—Thus it becomes more peculiarly the 


duty of the hiſtorian to record truth; and 
comment with freedom. 


Every nation, deprived by the p of 


| Ir s civilization of ſtrength of character, in 


H h 2 changing 
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changing it's government from abſolute deſ- 
potiſm to enlightened freedom, will, . moſt 
probably, be plunged into anarchy, and have 
to ſtruggle with various ſpecies of tyranny 
before it is able to conſolidate. it's liberty; 
and that, perhaps, cannot. be done, until the 
manner and amuſements of ae: people: are 
efinem: ent Ay 6 is 
a re of temper, which from it's 
capriciouſneſs leaves no time for reflection, 
interdicts the exerciſe of the judgment. 
lively effuſions of mind, characteriſtically 
peculiar to the french, are as violent as the 
impreſſions are tranſitory: and their benevo- 
lence evaporating in ſudden guſts of ſympa- 
thy, they become cold in the ſame proportion 
as their emotions are quick, and the combina- 
tions of their fancy brilliant. People who 
are carried away by the enthuſiaſm of the 
moment, are moſt frequently betrayed by 
their imagination, and commit ſome errour, 


me conviction of which nat only damps their 


| heroiſm, but relaxes the nerve of common 
exertions. Freeildm is a ſolid good, that re- 
1 8 io * "uw with reverence and re- 

„„ | | 


„ 
ſpect. But, whilſt an effeminate race of 
heroes are contending for her ſmiles, with all 
the blandiſhments of gallantry, it is to their 
more vigorous and natural poſterity, that 
ſhe will conſign | herſelf we all the 15 


a effulgence of artleſs charms, 
i 
Hg 
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5 CHAPTER 1h, 


— 


IT MOB tay THE KN 3 Ae To PARIS, : 
THIS CITY DESCRIBED. - THE KING KEPAIRG TO THE 
CAPITAL, ESCORTED- BY, A DEPUTATION OF THY 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND THE PARISIAN MILITIA. 
THE KING's TITLE CHANGED. PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, REFLECTIONS ON THE 
DECLAKATION OF KIGHTS. 


AFTER the wild tumult, on the morning 
of the 6th of october, abated, the king 
ſhowed himſelf to the people, in the balcony, 
and the queen followed with the dauphin in 
her arms. At firſt, he vainly attempted to 
ſpeak ; but La Fayette informed the people, 
that his majeſty came forward to aſſure them, 
that it ſhould be the buſineſs of his life to 
contribute to the happineſs of his people. 
The king at Paris, exclaimed a voice, which 
was quickly re-echoed by the crowd. My 
* children,” replied the king, * you wiſh me 
to be at Paris, and I will go; but it is on 
the condition, that my wife and family ac- 
* company me.” A loud ſhout of vive % roi 
teſtified the extacy of the moment, The king 
made a ſign to cs filence ; and then, 

with 
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with tears in his eyes addrefled them again. 
— Ah! my children, run to the relief of 
my guards.“ Immediately two or three ap- 

peared in the balcony with the national 
cockade in-their hats, or the cap of liberty 
on their heads. The king threw his arms 
round one of them, and the people following 
his example embraced thoſe whom they had 
taken priſoners in the court, One ſentiment 
of gladneſs ſeemed to animate the whole con- 
courſe of people; and their ſenſibility pro- 
duced as mad demonſtrations of joy as lately 


had been diſplayed of ferocity. The ſoldiery 1 


all mingled together, exchanging ſwords, 
hats, or ſhoulder belts-—-exhibiting in the moſt 
ſtriking manner the prominent features of the 
french character, 

Meanwhile the aſſembly, inſtead of in- 
ſtantly examining into the particulars of that 
alarming convulſion, and exerting themſelves 
to cauſe a proper reſpect to be paid to the 
ſovereignty of the law, childiſhly gave way 
to the univerſal tranſport: inſtead of con- 
ſidering the peremptory wiſh of the people 
to remove the king to Paris as a diſtruſt of 
their wiſdom, as well as of the veracity of 
the court, which was in ſome meaſure the 
HI h 4 ; caſe, 
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Ei fs, they unanimouſly e to the motion 
of Mirabeau, ſeconded by Barnave, that 


1 * the King and aſſembly ſhould not be ſepa- 
© rated during the preſent ſeſſions.” Mirabeau, 


and other popular members, were probably 
glad to have the perſon of the king ſecured, 
without being obliged to appear, in an often- 
ſible manner, in the affair; becauſe they al- 
_ ways endeavoured to keep a little hold on 
the court, whilſt they led the people. Such 
are the pitiful ſhifts of men, who are not 
guided by the compaſs of moral principles, 
which alone render the charaQer dignified or 
conſiſtent, Readily then acquieſcing in a 
meaſure the moſt fatal and contemptible, they 
decreed, that the aſſembly was inſeparable 
from the perſon of the king, and ſent a depu- 
tation to inform him of this ee . 
to his departure. 
That Louis, finding all his projets for 
the preſent defeated, and after fuch' a narrow 
eſcape for his life, ſhould readily have ac- 
ceded to the demand of the multitude, is not 
in the leaſt extraordinary.-—But, that the re- 
preſentatives of the nation ſhould, without 
reſiſtance or remonſtrance, have ſurrendered 
their n and dun themſelves head- 
| long 


( „ | 
long into the tide of a city, which could be 
ſuddenly agitated, and put into the moſt 

diſorderly and dangerous commotion, by the 
intrigues or folly of any deſperate or factious 
leader of the multitude—ſuffering themſelves 
* to be environed by it's wall, ſhut in by it's 
barriers—in a word-chooſing to live in a 
capacious priſon; for men forced, or drawn 
into any ſuch ſituation, are in reality ſlaves 
or priſoners, —almoſt ſurpaſſes: belief. This 
abſurd conduct, in fact, can be accounted for * 
only by conſidering the national character, 
and the different though equally intereſted 
views, of the court and popular Pen in 
the aſſembl yx. 
Independent of the additional keene of 
oralle, with which Mirabeau wiſhed to be 
cContinually regaled, in the metropolis, he had 
a decided preference for it, frequently aſſert- 
ing, that it was the only place where ſociety 
was truly deſirable ; the people and place, in 
ſpite of their vices and follies, equally: . 
ing the taſte they cultivated. 
_ -  Exclaiming againſt capitals, the ee 
deen muſt acknowledge, that much 1. 
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The entrance into Paris, by the Thuilleries, 15 


is certainly very magnificent. The roads 
have an expanſion that agrees with the idea 
of a large luxurious city, and with the beauty 
of the buildings in the noble ſquare, that firſt 
attracts the travellers eye. The lofty trees 
on each ſide of the road, forming charming 
alleys, in which the people walk and lounge 
with an eaſy gaiety peculiar to the nation, 
ſeem calculated equally to ſecure their 
health and promote their pleaſure, The bar- 
riers, likewiſe, are ſtately ediſices, that tower 
with grandeur, rendering the view, as the 
city is approached, truly pictureſque, 
But theſe very barriers, built by Calonne, 
who liked to have Paris compared with 
Athens, excite the moſt melancholy reflec- 
tions, — They were firſt erected by deſpotiſm 
to ſecure the payment of an oppreſſive tax, 
and fince have fatally aſſiſted to render anarchy 
more violent by concentration, cutting off 
the poſſibility of innocent victims eſcaping 
from the fury, or the miſtake, of the moment. 
Thus miſcreants have had ſufficient influ- 
ence to guard theſe barriers, and caging the 
objects of their fear or vengeance, have ſlaugh- 
y of juſ- 


tice, 


4 


tered them; or, violating the puri 


( as 1 


kice, have 8 wreſted laws haſtily formed 
to ſerve ſiniſter deſigns changing it's ſacred 
ſword into a dagger, and terming the aſſaſ- 
ſin's ſtab the ſtroke of juſtice, becauſe given 
with the mock ceremonials of equity, which 
only rendered the crime more atrocious, 
The tyrant, who, bounding over all reſtraint, 
braves the eternal law he tramples on, is not 
half ſo deteſtable as the reptile who crawls 
under the ſhelter of the principles he violates. 


Such has been the effect of the encloſure of 


Paris: and the reflections of wounded huma- 


nity diſenchanting the ſenſes, the elegant 


ſtructures, which ſerved as gates to this great 
_ priſon, no longer appear magnificent por- 
Still the eye of taſte reſts with pleaſure on 
its buildings and decorations ;. proportion and 
harmony gratify the ſight, whilſt airy orna- 
ments ſeem to toſs a ſimple, playful elegance 
around, The heavens too ſmile, diffuſing 


| fragrance: and as the inhabitants trip along 


the charming boulevard, the genial atmoſ- 
phere ſeems inſtantaneouſly to inſpire the 
animal ſpirits, which give birth to the varied 
graces that glide around, Cluſtering flowers, 
with luxuriant pomp, lend their ſweets, giv- 


5 | | | ing 
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ing a freſhneſs to the fairy ſeene nature and 
art combining with great felicity to charm 
the ſenſes, and touch the heart, alive to the 
ſocial een . to the nen n _ 
to fancy, : 
Why ſtarts the tear of W to 0 
with recollections that ſentiment foſters even 
in obedience to reaſon For it is wiſe to be 
happy !—and nature and virtue will always 
open inlets of joy to the heart. But how 
quickly vaniſhes this proſpect of delights! of 
delights ſuch as man ought to taſte— The caval- 
cade of death moves along, ſhedding mildew 
over all the beauties of the ſcene, and blaſting 
every joy! The elegance of the palaces and 
buildings is revolting, when they are viewed- 
as priſons, and the ſprightlineſs of the people 
diſguſting, when they are haſtening to view 
the operations of the guillotine, or careleſsly 
paſſing over the earth ſtained with blood. 
Exaſperated humanity then, with bitterneſs of 
\ ſoul, devotes the city to deſtruction; whilſt. 
turning from ſuch a neſt of crimes, it ſeeks 
for conſolation only in the conviction, that, as 
the world is growing wiſer, it muſt become 


happier ;z and that, as the cultivation of the 


foil ann a n the improvement of 
2 a” the 


4 


the underſtanding will prevent thoſe bai 
exceſſes of paſſion which poiſon the heart. 

_ Adeputarion of the national aſſembly e- 
Wa e the royal family to Paris, as well 
as the pariſian militia, . A number of the 
women preceded them, mounted on the car» 
riages which they had taken in their way to 
Verſailles, and on the cannons, covered with 


national cockades, and dragging in the dirt 


thoſe that were conſidered as ſymbols of 
ariſtocracy, Soon after they ſet out, either 
by chance, or, which is more probable, pur- 
ſuant to a plan contrived by ſome. perſon-in in 
power, forty or fifty loads of wheat and flour 
fell into the proceſſion, juſt before the king, 
giving weight to the exclamation of the po- 

pulace, that they had Wy te baker and 
his family to town, 

The aſſembly continued to 7 0 at Verſailles 
til the nineteenth ; and ſeveral intereſting dev 
bates werg = upon, particularly one 
brought forward by the biſhop of Autun, re- 
ſpecting the appropriation of the eſtates. f 
the clergy to ſupply the exigences of the go · 
vernment, The abolition of /ettres de cachet 
was conſidered, and a freſh organization of 
the FRI . 22 as "yy 0 
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theſe motions were carried before they were 
more fully diſcuſſed at Paris, it ſeems beſt to 
bring the different arguments on thoſe i import- = 
ant ſubjects under one point of view. 5 
Bettling the articles of the conſtitution, 
however, which previouſly occupied them, 
ſeveral frivolous diſcuſſions, reſpecting the 
Kyle of expreſſion to be adopted to ſignify 
the king's acceptance of their decrees, were 
lengthened out with warmth, and puerile ob- 
jections made to ancient forms—that were 
merely forms. Aſter ſome diſputation, the 
title of the monarch was changed from king 


of France, with the reſt of the formule, for 


that of king of the French ; becauſe Rouſſeau 
had remarked, perhaps faſtidloufly, that the 
title ought to expreſs rather the chief of che 
people, than the maſter of the ſoil. 

The intended removal of the aſſembly to 
Paris alſo produced ſeveral warm debates. 
This reſolution, indeed, excited, not with- 
out reaſon, apprehenſions in the breaſts of 
' ſome of the deputies, relative to their perſo- 
nal ſafety, ſhould they, in future, venture to 
. oppoſe any of the motions of the popular par- 
ty, which that ns e e the _ or nia 
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The preſident, Mounier, pleading his bad 
ſtate of health, begged to be diſmiſſed; and 


ſem the torrent, retired from public bufineſs 
at the ſame time. A great many of the mem- 
bers hinting their fears, that the aſſembly would 
not be free at Paris, on various pretexts 
demanded ſuch a number of paſſports, as to 
make the preſident expreſs ſome apprehenſion 
leſt the aſſembly ſhould thus indireQly diſſolve. 
itſelf; whilſt other deputies uttered a proſu- 
ſion of indecent ſarcaſms on a conduct, which 
the behaviour of the populace, and even of 
theſe: very orators, ſeemed to Juſtify, Mi- 
rabeau, who ſo earneſtly deſired to be at Pa- 
ris, ridiculed with unbecoming bitterneſs 
every c oppoſition made to the removal of the 
aſſembly ;. yet, liſtening to the repreſentation, 
that the allowing ſo many malecontents to 
retire into the provinces might produce dan- 
gerous fermentations, he propoſed that no 
paſſport ſhould be granted, till the deputy who 
demanded. it had made known his reaſon for 
ſo doing to the afſembly, A letter from the 
king, notifying his intention of reſiding moſt 
part of his time at Paris, and expreſſing his 
of that they did not mean to ſeparate | 
3 ig themtelves 


ally-Tolendal, thinking that he cout. Te 


— Goin Ws now AED them to 


| 3 eee where they might in Fotute. hotd 
their ſeſſions. They accordingly determined 
3 conformably to the decree of the 
ſixth of october, when a convenient nes 


5 ſhould be Bead. 


After this 6 ſaver, 465 7 I 
| gave an account of the groſs inſults they had 
received at Paris. One in particular, who 
was not obnoxious to the public, narrowly 
eſcaped with life, only becauſe he was miſ- 
taken for a deputy againſt whom the mob 
had vowed vengeance. Another, who had 
alſo been inſulted, with proper ſpirit moved, 
that a decree reſpecting libels ſhould inſtantly. 
be paſſed. * Are we, he aſked, to be led 
to liberty only by licentiouſneſs ? No; the 
people, deceived: and intoxicated, are ren- 


© dered furious. How many times (he added) 


have I lamented the impetuoſity of this aſ- 

__ + ſembly, who have accuſtomed: the public, 
* ſeated in our galleries, to praiſe, to blame, 

* to deride our opinions, without underſtand- 
ing them,—And who has inſpired them with 

* this audacity ?' — He was interrupted by 
ys of i a and perſonalities now 

| diſgraced 
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i Hiſernced: the debate, in which Bead 
mingled ſatirical obſervations and retorts, that 


did more 'eredit to his abilities than to his 
heart. But, a day or two after, recollecting 
himſelf, he preſented the plan of a decree to 
prevent riots, which he introduced, by ſay- 
ing, that it was an imitation, ee not a 
py, of the Engliſh riot act. 0 
The evening before the departure of t the 5 
aſſembly for Paris, paſſports being ſtill de- 
manded with earneſtneſs, a decree was made, 


„that paſſports ſhould be granted only for a | 


© ſhort and determinate time, on account of 
urgent buſineſs; and that unlimited paſſports, 
2 int caſes of ill health, ſhould not be granted 
© before the Teputies were replaced by their 
ſubſtitutes; and further, cutting a knot 
that might have revived old claims and ani- 

moſities, had it been brought forward alone, 

they decreed, that in future the ſubſtitutes 
* ſhould be nominated by the citizens at large; 
and that, eight days after the firſt ſeſſion at 
Paris, there ſhould be a call of the houſe ; 

* ſuſpending till then the conſideration of the 
* propriety of printing and ſending to the pro- 
* vinces the liſt of the abſent deputies” _ 


HH 
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The conſtraining ſo many members to re- 
main at their poſts, and condemning a man 
to a ſtate of ignominious ſervitude, whilſt 
they were talking of nothing but liberty, was 
as contemptibly little, as the policy was in- 
judicious. For if the king pretended to ac- 
quieſce in their meaſures the better to diſ- 
guiſe his real intention, which doubtleſs was 
to fly as ſoon as he could find an opportu- 
nlity, or was at liberty, what did they gain? 
For as they muſt have known, that his 
emancipation would be the conſequence of 
his acceptance of the conſtitution, his im- 
priſonment could only tend to retard their 
operations: yet they had neither the mag- 
nanimity to allow him to depart with an 
handſome ſtipend, if ſuch were his wiſh; nor 
to grant him fuch a portion of power, in the 
new conſtitution, as would, by rendering 
him reſpectable in his on eyes, have recon- 
ciled him to the deprivation of the reſt, But, 
'as things were ſettled, it was morally certain, 
that, whenever his friends were ready, a 
blow would be directed againſt them, which 
they were then as well prepared to meet as 


they could be at a ſubſequent period, *' 
” 6 e er 
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- Vader the influence of fixed Stems, cer» 


uin moral effects are as infallible as phyſical. 


That every inſidious attempt would be 

made by the courts of Europe, to overturn the 
new government of France, was therefore 
certain; and, unleſs they had all been ver- 


turned at the ſame time, was as mueh to be 


expected as any effect from a natural cauſe, 
The moſt, likely mean then to have parried 
the evil would have been a decided firm- 
neſs of conduct, which, flowing from a real 
love of juſtice, produces true magnanimity z _ 
and not a parading affectation of the virtues 
of romans, with the a 1 man of e | 
poſterity, 1 
Preciſion, wiſdom, and hourage... never - Fall 
to ſecure the admiration and reſpe& of all 
deſcriptions of pegple ; and every Sarorn; 
ment thus directed will keep in awe it's licen- 
tious neighbours. But fear and timidity be- 
tray ſymptoms of weakneſs, that, creating 
contempt and diſreſpect, encourage the at» _ 
tempts of ambitious deſpots; ſo that the 
nobleſt cauſes are ſometimes ruined or vili- 
ſied by the folly or indiſcretion of their direc- : 
tors. All Europe ſaw, and all good men 
ſay. with dread, that the french had under- 
"is taken 
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ben. to ſupport a cauſe, which they had 
neither ſufficient purity of heart, nor maturity 
of judgment, to conduct with moderation 
and prudenee; whilſt malevolence has been 
gratified by the errours they have committed, 
attributing that imperfection to the theory 

they adopted, which was applicable wolth to 
the folly of their practice. 

However, frenchmen have reaſon to re- 
jokes and poſterity will be grateful, for what 
was done by the aſſembly. 

The economy of government had been ſo 
ably treated by the writers of the preſent age, that 
it was impoſſible for them, acting on the great 
ſcale of public good, not to lay the founda- 
tions of many uſeful plans, as they reformed 
many grievous and grinding abuſes.—Ac- 
cordingly we find, though they had not ſuffi» 
rient penetration to foreſee the dreadful con- 

ſequences of years of anarchy, the probable 
- reſult of their manner of proceeding, ſtill by 
following, in ſome degree, the inftruQions 


of their conſtituents, who had digeſted, from 


the bright lines of philoſophical truths, the 
prominent rules of political ſcience, they, in 
laying the main pillats of the conſtitution, 
eſtabliſhed beyond a poſſibility of oblitera- 


cu} 
tion, the great principles of "op and 


equality. 
It bs allowed "a all parties, thas civilization 


is a bleſſing, ſo far as it gives ſecurity to per- 


ſon and property, and the milder graces of 
taſte to ſociety and manners. If, therefore, 
the poliſhing of man, and the improvement 
of his intellect, become neceſſary to ſecure 
theſe advantages, it follows, of courſe, that 
the more general ſuch improvement grows, 
the greater the extenſion of human n 
neſs. 
In a ſavage ſtate man is diſtinguiſhed ks 
by ſuperiority of genius, proweſs, and elo- 
quence. I ſay, eloquence, for I believe, that 
In this ſtage of ſociety he is moſt eloquent, 
| becauſe moſt natural. For it is only in the 
progreſs of governments, that hereditary diſ- 
tinctions, cruelly abridging rational liberty, 
have prevented man from riſing to his juſt 
point of elevation, by the exerciſe of his im- 
proveable faculties, E 
That there is a ſuperiority of natural ge- 
nius among men does not admit of diſpute; _ 
and that in countries the moſt free there will 
always be diſtinctions proceeding from ſupe- 
niority of judgment, and the power of ac- 
27 3 7 yu 
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quiring more delicacy of taſte, which may be 
the Met of the peculiar organization, or 
whatever cauſe produces it, is an inconteſti- 
ble truth. But it is a palpable errour to ſup- 
| "poſe, that men of every claſs are not equally 
ſuſceptible of common improvement: if there- 
fore it be the contrivance of any government, 
do preclude from a chance of improvement 
|  * the greater part of the citizens of the ſtate, it 
can be conſidered in no other light than as a 
monſtrous tyranny, a barbarous oppreſſion, 
equally injurious to the two parties, though 
in different ways. For all the advantages of 
Civilization cannot be felt, unleſs it pervades 
the whole maſs, humanizing every deſerip- 
tion of men—-and then it is the firſt of bleſ- 
ſings, the true perfection fn 6 
_- The melioration of the old government of 
France aroſe entirely from a degree of urba- 
nity acquired by the higher claſs, which in- 
ſenſibly produced, by a kind of natural cour- 
tteſy, a ſmall portion of civil liberty, But, as 
for political liberty, there was not the ſhadow 
of it; or could it ever have been generated 
under ſuch a ſyſtem: becauſe, whilſt men 
were prevented not only from arriving at 
public offices, or voting for the nomination 
W „„ a of 
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of others to fill them, but even from attain- 
ing any diſtinct idea of what was meant by 
liberty in a practical ſenſe, the great bulk of 
the people were worſe than ſavages; retain» 
ing much of the ignorance of barbarians, after 
having poiſoned the noble qualities of nature 


” by imbibing ſome of the habits of degenerate 


"refinement. To the national aſſembly it is, 
that France is indebted for having prepared 
a ſimple code of inſtruction, containing all 
the truths neceſſary to give a comprehenſive 
perception of political ſcience ; which will 
enable the ignorant to climb the mount of 
knowledge, whence they may view the ruins 
of the ingenious fabric of deſpotiſm, that had 
ſo long diſgraced the dignity of man hs it s 
odious and debaſing claim. 

The declaration of rights contains an 2 
ee, of principles the moſt beneſicial; yet 
ſo ſimple, that the moſt ordinary capacity 
cannot fail to comprehend their import, It 
begins by aſſerting, that the rights of men are. 
equal, and that no diſtinctions can exiſt in a 
wholeſome government, but what are founded 
on public utility. Then ſhowing, that poli- 
tical [aſſociations are intended only for the 
PIs of the natural and impreſcriptible 

nu * 


rights of man, which. are his liberty, ſecurity 
of property, and reſiſtance againit oppreſſion; 
_ and aſſerting alfo, that the nation is the ſource 
of all' ſovereignty ; it delineates, in a plain 
and perſpicuous manner, in what theſe rights, 
and this ſovereignty, conſiſt. In this delinea- 
tion men may learn, that, in the exerciſe of 
their natural rights, they have the power of 
doing whatever does not injure another; and 
that this power has no limits, which are not 
determined by law—the laws being at the 
ſame time an expreſſion of the will of the 
community, becauſe all the citizens of the 
ſtate, either perſonally, or by their repreſen- 
tatives, have a "ou to concur in 80 forma- 
tion. | bh 
Thus, having . hos citizens 5 FIN 
damental principles of a legitimate govern- 
ment, it proceeds to ſhow how the opinion 
of each may be aſcertained ; which he has a 
right to give perſonally, or by his repreſenta» 
tives, to determine the neceſſity of public con- 
tributions, their appropriation, ow of af- 
feſſment, and duration. 
The ſimplicity of theſe principles, pro- 
mulged by the men of genius of the laſt and 
preſent ages, and their juſtneſs, acknowledged 
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by every deſcription. of unprejudiced men, 

had not been recogniſed by any ſenate or 
government in Europe; and it was an honour 
worthy to be reſerved for the repreſentatives 
of twenty-five millions of men, riſing to the 
ſenſe and feeling of rational beings, to be the 
firſt to dare to ratify ſuch ſacred and bene- 
ficial truths&-—truths, the exiſtence of which 
had been eternal; and which required only 
ledged - truths, which have been foſtered by 
the genius of philoſophy, whilſt hereditary 
wealth and the bayonet of deſpotiſm have 
continyally been oppoſed to their ann. 


The publicity of a . aQting e con- 
formably to the principles of reaſon, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the maxims of oppreſſion, 
affords the pos an opportunity, or at leaſt 
a chance, of judging of the wiſdom and 
| Kio of their miniſters; and the eye 
of diſcernment, when permitted to make 
known it's obſervations, will always prove a 
check on the profligacy or dangerous ambi- 
tion of aſpiring men,—So that in contem- 
plating the extenſion of repreſentative ſyſtems 


* WR we have ſolid ground on which to 
: reſt 
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reſt the expectation that wars and their = 
calamitous effects will become leſs frequent, 
In proportion as the people, who are obliged 
to ſupport them with their ſweat and blood, 
are conſulted IG their nn and 
conſequences. 
Such conſultations can take place under 
repreſentative ſyſtems of government only 
under ſyſtems which demand the reſponſibility 
of their miniſters, and ſecure the publicity of 
their political conduct. The myſteries of 
courts, and the intrigues of their paraſites, 
have continually deluged Europe with the 
dlood of it's moſt worthy and heroic citizens, 
and there is no ſpecific cure for ſuch evils, 
but by enabling the people to form an opi 
nion reſpecting the ſubject of diſpute. 

The court of Verſailles, with powers the 
moſt ample, was the moſt buſy and inſidious 
of any in Europe; and the horrours which 
ſhe has occaſioned, at different periods, were 
as incalculable, as her ambition was unbound- 

ed, and her councils baſe, unprincipled, and 
diſhonourable. If, then, it were only for 
aboliſhing her ſway, Europe ought to be 
thankful for a change, that, by altering the 
political ſyſtems of the moſt improved quarter 


„ —— 
of the globe, muſt ultimately lead to univer- 1 
ſal freedom, virtue, and happineſs. | 


But it is to be preſumed, when the effer- _ ; | 
veſcence, which now agitates the prejudices 


of the whole continent, ſubſides, the juſtneſs of 

the principles brought forward in the declara- 

tion of the rights of men and citizens will 
be generally granted; and that governments, 
in future, acquiring reaſon and dignity, feel- 
ing for the ſufferings of the people, whilſt 
reprobating the ſacrilege of . tyranny, will 
make it their principal object, to counteradt 
it's baneful tendency, by reſtraining within 
juſt bounds the ambition of individuals. 
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CHAPTER 1V. 


PROGRESS OF REFORM. THE BNCYCLOPEDIE., LIBERTY 

OF THE PRESS. CAPITALS, THE FRENCH NOT FPRO- 

 PERLY QUALIFIED FOR THE REVOLUTION. SAVAGE 

7 COMPARED WITH CIVILIZED MAN, EPPECTS OF bx 

 TRAVAGANCE=wOF COMMERCE=—AND OF MANUFAC- 

TURES. | EXCUSE FOR THE FEROCITY OF THE PARI- 
SLANG. | „ 


PEOPLE ahi for aſide ves have 
more energy in their voice, than any govern- 
ment, which it is poſſible for human wiſdom 
to invent ; and every government not aware 
of this ſacred truth will, at ſome Period, be 
ſuddenly overturned. Whilſt men in a ſavage 
Rate preſerve their independence, they adopt - 


nao regular ſyſtem of policy, nor ever attempt 


to digeſt their rude code of laws into a con- 
ſtitution, to enſure political liberty, Conſe- 
quently we find in every country, after it's 
civilization has arrived at a certain height, 
that the people, the moment they are diſ- 
pleaſed with their rulers, begin to clamour 
againſt them; and, finally rejecting all autho- 
rity but their own will, in breaking the 
ſhackles of folly or tyranny, they glut their 
reſentment by the miſchievous deſtruction of 

= - Fake 
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"_ works: of ages, only — anke 
the moments of their ſervitude. | 
From the ſocial diſpoſition of ny! in FE 


portion. as he becomes civilized, | he will 


mingle more and more with ſociety. The 
firſt intereſt he takes in the buſineſs of his 
fellow-men is in that of his neighbour; next 
| he contemplates the comfort, miſery, and hap- 
pinefs of the nation to which he belongs, in- 
veſtigates the degree of wiſdom and juſtice in 
the political ſyſtem, under Which he lives, 
and, ſtriding into the regions of ſcience, his 

reſearches embrace all human kind. Thus 
he is enabled to eſtimate the portion of evil 

or good which the government of his coun- 
try produces, compared with that of others; 
and the compariſon, granting him ſuperiour 
powers of mind, leads him to conceive a 
model of a more perfect form. 

This ſpirit of inquiry firſ manifeſts delt 
in hamlets; when his views of improvement 
are confined to local advantages: but the ap- 

proximation of different diſtricts leading to 
further intercourſe, roads of communication 
are opened, until a central or favourite ſpot 
becomes the vortex of men and things. Then 
the MP ſpires, 1 domes, and ma- 
jeſtie 


%) 7 
jeſtie monuments, point out the capital; the 
focus of information, the reſervoir of genius, 
the ſchool of arts, the ſeat of voluptuous 
gratification, _ the hot-bed. of. vice wid | 
4 abt . | 

The 0 rays of 3 add 
lenge now ſtealing through the empire, the 
whole intellectual faculties of man-partake of 
-their influence, [and one general ſentiment go- 
verns the civil and political body, In the 
progreſs of theſe improvements the ſtate un- 
or miſery produced occaſions a diverſity of 


opinions; and to prevent confuſion, abſolute 


governments have been tolerated by the moſt 
enlightened part of the people. But, proba- 
the ſtrong ſocial feelings of men; who pre- 
ferred tranquillity, and the proſperity of their 
country, to a reſiſtance, which, judging from 
the ignorance of their fellow citizens, they 
believed would bring more harm than good in 
it's train. In ſhort, however long a combi- 
nation of tyranny has retarded the progreſs, 
ir has been one of the advantages of the large 
cities of Europe, to light up the ſparks of rea- 

Pa and to extend the e of truth. 
0 = Such 
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1 usb is the good and evil flowing from the 
capitals. of ſtates, that during the infancy of 
governments, though they tend to corrupt and 
enervate the mind, they accelerate the intro-— 
duction of ſcience, and give the tone to _ 
national ſentiments and taſte, N 
But this, influence is PE LE cad 
a it requires a great length of time, for the 
remote corners of the empire to experience 
either the one, or the other of theſe effects. 
Hence we have ſeen the inhabitants of a me- 
tropolis feeble and vitiated, and thoſe of the 
provinces. robuſt and virtuous, Hence we 

| have ſeen oppoſitions in a city (riots as they 
are called) to illegal governments inſtantly. 
defeated, and their leaders hanged or tor- 
tured; becauſe the judgment of the ſtate was 
not ſufficiently matured to ſupport the ſtrug- 
gle of the unhappy victims in a righteous. 
cauſe. And hence it has happened, that the 
deſpots of the world have found it neceſſary 
to maintain large ſtanding armies, in order to 
counteract the effects of truth and reaſon. 
The continuation of the | feudal ſyſtem, 
however, for a great length of time, by giving 
an overgrown influence to the nobility. of 
France, had contributed, in no ſmall degree, 
. N 
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it was not ont! 8 the ee — 


tion of Richelieu, who had terrified the whole 
order by a tyranny peculiar to himſelf, that 


the inſidious Mazarine broke the independent 
ſpirit of the nation by introducing the ſale of 


honours; and that Louis XIV, by the mag 


nificence of his follies, and the meretricious 
decorations of ſtars, croſſes, and other marks of 
diſtinction, or badges of flavery, drew the nobles 


from their caſtles ; and, by concemtrating the 


pleaſures and wealth of the kingdom in Paris, 
the luxury of the court became commenſurate” . 


to the product of the nation. Beſides, the 
encouragement given to enervating pleaſures, 


and the venality of titles, Purchaſed either 
dered the nobility as notorious for effeminacy 
as they had been illuſtrious _ n. in = 
days of the gallant Henry. 

The arts had already FER «ſchool; ad | 
men of ſcience and literature were hurrying 


from every part of the kingdom to the me- 
tropolis, in ſearch of employment and of ho- 


the empire, the pariſian taſte was pervading 
eee , e r ee 
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hne FR of leading the faſhions; in the 


| pleaſure, which compoſe a life of idleneſs, are 


fure to produce an inſupportable ennui; and, 
in proportion to the ſtupidity of the man, or 
as his ſenſibility becomes deadened, he has 
reeburſe to variety, finding a' zeſt only from 

a new creation of charms; and commonly 
the moſt unnatural are neceſſary to rouſe licks 
us the refinement of ſentiment, and the im- 
provement of taſte advance, the company of 
celebrated literary characters is ſought after 
with avidity; and from the prevalence of 
faſhion, the empire of wit ſucceeds. the reigg 
of formal inſipidity, after the ſqueamiſh pa- 
late has been rendered delicate even by. oy 


nauſeous bangyets of voluptuouſneſs,.. 
This is the natural conſequence. of hs 


; Avene of manners, the harbinger of 


| reaſon ; and from the ratio of it's advance» 
ment throughout ſociety, we are enabled to 


eſtimate tlie progreſs of political ſcience. For _ 


no o ſooner had the 1 of philoſophical 
„„ * k 
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higher orders of ſociety, is not the ſmalleſtt 
weakneſs produced by the ſluggiſhneſs into 
which people of quality naturally fall. The 
depravity of manners, and the ſameneſe f 
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bed. genera in the ſeloct hs 
etending by degrees to every 
ſociety, thas the rigour of the ancient 
government of France began to ſoften ; till 
it's mildneſs became ſo conſiderable, that ſu- 
 Perſicial obſervers have attributed the exerciſe 
dsf lenity in the adminiſtration to the un 
=o . e eee the ſyſtem itſelf. 
"A eee of nnn cee 
1 ke food of collequial enter- 
len gave rene inſtructive and uſe- 
ine attention of the natibn to the principles of 
political and evil government. Whilſt by 
the compilation of the Encyclopedia, the re- 
poſitery of their thouglits, as an abſtract 
work, they eluded the dangerous vigilance of 
_ abſolute miniſters; thus in a body difſemi- 
.. nating thoſe truths in che economy: of finance, 
which,” perhaps, they would not have had 
ſufficient courage ſeparately to have produced 
min individual publications; or, if they had, 
„„ oy ee ö Dans” e ma] 
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. of men becoming uſeful, i inſte 


ho ears re 2 110 exertions. And 
the 


che cauſe is clear ;—the work did not requite 
a little party ſpirit ; but each had a diſtinct 
ſubject of anal Ke to purſue with ſolitary 
energy. His deſtination was traced upon a 
calm ſea, which mls not expoſe him to 1 5 
TW or Charybdis of vanity. or intereſt. / 
Ihe ecanomiſts,' carrying away. tends 
From: their opponents, ſhowed that the proſ- 
perity of a ſtate depends on the freedom of 


induſtry ; that talents ſhould be permitted to 


find their level; that the unthackling of com- 
merce is the only ſecret to render it flouriſi- 
ing, and anſwer more effectually the ends for | 
which it is politically neceflary ; and that the 
-Impoſts ſhould be laid upon the ſurplus re- 
maining, after the huſbandman has been re- 
imburſed for his labour and expences. 
+ Tdeas ſo new, and yet ſo juſt and fimple, 
could not fail to produce a great effect on 
the minds of frenchmen ; who, conſtitution- 
ally attached to novelty and ingenious ſpecu- 
lations, were ſure to be enamoured with a 
proſpect of conſolidating the great advan- 
tages of ſuch a novel and enlightened ſyſtem; 
and without calculating the danger of attack- 
ing old prejudices; nay, without ever con- 
| eg that it was a much caſter taſk to 
| * k 2 . 


pull down than to build up, | they gave them- 
Telves little trouble to examine the gradual 
ſteps by which other countries have attained 
their degree of political improvement. 
The many vexatious taxes, which under 
the french government not only enervated the 
exertions of unprivileged perſons, ſtagnating 


the live ſtream of trade, but were extremely 


teaſing inconveniences to every private man, 
who could not travel from one place to an- 
other without being ſtopped at barriers, and 
ſearched by officers of different deſcriptions, 
were almoſt inſuperable impediments in the 
way of the improvements of induſtry ; and 
the abridgment of liberty was not more griev- 
ous in it's pecuniary conſequences, than in 
the perſonal mortification of being compelled 
to obſerve regulations as troubleſome as they : 
were at variance with ſound policy. _ 
_ + Irritations of the temper produce more 
ba ſenſations of diſguſt than ſerious in- 
_ juries. Frenchmen, indeed, had been ſo long 
«accuſtomed to theſe vexatious forms, that, 
like the ox who is daily yoked, they were no 
longer galled in ſpirit, or exhaled their angry 
-ebullitions in a ſong. Still it might have 
n — 188 after WS little, and 
Tz talking | 
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talking much, about the ſublimity and ſupe- 
riour excellenee of the plans of french writers 
above thoſe of other nations, they would be- 
come as paſſionate for liberty, as à man re- 
ſtrained by ſame idle religious vow is to poſs 

{els a miſtreſs, to whoſe:charms the en 
tion has lent all it's own world of graces. 
Beſides, the very manner of living in 
derm gives a lively turn to the character of 
the people; for by the deſtruction of the ani. 
mal juices, in dreſſing their food, they are 
ſubject to none of that dulneſs, the effect of 
more nutritive diet in other countries; and 
this gaiety is increaſed by the moderate quan- 
tity of weak wine, which they drink at their 
meals, bidding deſiance to phlegm.” The 
people alſo living entirely in villages and 
towyns are more ſocial; ſo that the tone of 
the capital, the inſtant it had a note diſtinct 
from that of the court, became the key of the 
nation; though the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces polithed their manners with leſs danger 
to their morals, or natural ſimplicity of cha. 
5 racter. But this mode of peopling the coun- : 
try tended more to civilize the inhabitants, 
dan to change the face of the ſoil, or lead 
to nn. improvements. For it is by 
by VVV reliding | 


aſod by theſe ingenious 


| Tn) 
reſiding in the midſt of their land, that far» 
mers make the moſt of it, in every ſenſe of 
the word-ſo that the rude ſtate of huſban- 
dry, and the-awkwardneſs of the implements 
people, une be im- 


puted ſolely to this cauſe. 
The ſituation of France was likewiſe wn 


_ favourable for collecting the information, ac» | 
quired in other parts of the world, - Paris, 
having been made a thoroughfare to all the 


7 kingdoms on the continent, received in it's 


boſbm ſtrangers from every quarter; and itſelf 
reſembling a full hive, the very drones buzzed 
into every corner all the ſentiments of liberty, 
which: it is poſſible for a people to poſſeſs, 
who have never been enlightened by the 


|  mantically enthuſiaſtic, probably, for that very 
_ diſſeminated information, but preſented her- 
ſelf as a bulwark to oppoſe the deſpotiſm of 
the court, ſtanding the brunt of the fray, 
ſeems with ſome reaſon, to pride On 
mur the author of the revolution. 
15 Though the liberty of the preſy had not 
exiſted in any part of the world, England and 


nen en * "m_ diſquiſition of po+ 
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by 


broad ſunſhine of freedom; yet more ro- 


m3 


Aten! queſtions had long occupied the imtel- 


ligent pazts of Europe; and in France, more 

than in any other country, books witten with 
licentious freedom were handed from houſe to 
Houle, with the circumſpeQion that irritates 


curioſity, Not to lay great ſtreſs on the uni- 


verſality of the language, which made one 


general opinion on the benefits atiſing from _ 


the advancement of ſcience and reaſon per- 


| wade the neighbouring ſtates, particularly Ger- 


many z where original compoſitions began to 
ke place af thatlab rious erudition, which: be» 
ing employed onby in the elueidation . of ancient 
| writers, the judgment lies dormant, or is 
merely called into action to weigh the import 


of words rather than to eſtimate the value f | 
things. In Paris, likewiſe, a knot of inge - 


re not profound writers, twinkled their 
Jight into every circle; far being careſſed by 
che great, they did not inhabit ahe homely 
receſſes of indigence, ruſticating their man- 
mers as they cultivated their underſtandings ; 
on the contrary, the fineſſe requized to con- 

vey their free ſentiments in their books, broken 
| into the ſmall ſhot of innuendoes, gave an 
Hilineſs to their converſation, and enabled 
hm take the lead at tables, the voluptu- 
ies Kk4 9 85 __— | 
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ouſneſs ofwhich was grateful to philloſophers, 
rather of the epicurean than the ſtoic ſeQ. 
It had long been the faſhion to talk of lis 
word and to diſpute on hypothetical and lo. 
gical points of political economy; and theſo 
diſputations diſſeminated gleams of truth, and 
generated more demagogues than had ever 
appeared in any modern city. The number 
exceeded, perhaps, __ PEI or 1 85 
of Athens itſelf, 
The habit alſo of offi a part ow 
of their evenings at ſome theatre gave them 
an car for harmony of language, and a faſti- 

dious taſte for ſheer declamation, in which 
a ſentimental jargon extinguiſhes all the ſim. 
plicity and fire of paſſion ; the great number 
of play-houſes*, and the moderate prices of 
the pit and different ranges of boxes, bring- 
ing it within the compaſs of every citizen to 
frequent the non 5 much beloved 1 
the french. 

The ee ent of Sn and * ad- 
juſtment of maſculine and feminine rhymes, 
Fo the Ars of their e che N of 
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5 mon dns and hackneyed ſentiments 
nguage, though copious _ 


| becauſe the french 1: 
in the phraſes that gi 
ment, has not, like the italian, the engliſh, 


tue german, a phraſeology peculiar to po- | 


_etry ; yet it's happy turns, /equivocal, - nay: 


even conciſe expreſſions, and numerous epi. 


thets, which, when ingeniouſſy applied, con · 


vey a ſentence, or afford matter for half a 


dozen, make it hetter adapted to oratorical 


flouriſhes than that of any other nation. The 
french therefore are all rhetoricians, and _ 


have a ſingular fund of ſuperficial knowled, 


caught in the tumult of pleaſure from, the 'E 
ſhallow ' ſtream of converſation; ſo that if 


they have not the depth of thought which is 


obtained only by contemplation, they have 
all the ſhrewdneſs of ſharpened wit; and their 


| acquirements are ſo near their tongue's end, 


that they never miſs an opportunity of ſaying. 


a pertinent thing, or tripping up, hy a ſmart 
retort, the arguments with Wins on mow 
not ſtrength fairly to wreſtle; - ED 


Every political good carried to hs ee > 


muſt be productive of evil; yet every poiſon 
* it's ee and there is 8 Pad of 


* 


Ak continue to be the vidtinis of miſtaken e 


cations. Like the empirics, who bled a pa- 
ttient 0 death to prevent a mortification from 


ac recourſe: to cutting off the heads, or tor- 
ttutring the bodies, af thoſe perſons who have 


eee eee wr qt 

5 ace. But, though thouſands have 
Z perſted the viatims of empirics, ef do 
the 7ement Dont e -von . 


not 9 a AFP a 
_ every evil, phyſical, moral, and political, it is 
to be preſumed, that the accumulation of ex- 

perimental face ac ae peg da | 

' 5 chem: in future. „ e | 

Wüst, eee mp eee e 
5 eee eee che grand ſource of 

the refinement of the arts, taſte became the 
Antidote to emu ; and when an, had 
taken place of chivalrons and gothic tourna- 


5 507 1 
ts, the reign of philoſophy Wesel 


that x of the imagination. And though * 135 


: Kill _ idle ceremonials, which. were no = 


longer impoſing, blind to the imperceptible . 


change of things and opinions, as if their 
faculties were bound by an eternal froſt, the 
progreſs was invariable; till, reaching a cer» _ 
tain point, Paris, which from the particular 
formation of the empire, had been ſuch an 
uſeful head to it, began to be the (cauſe. c“ 
dreadful ealamities, extending from indivi- 


duals to the nation, and from the nation to 
Europe. Thus it is, that we are led to blame 


thoſe, who inſiſt,” that, becauſe a ſtate of 
things has been productive of good, it is al- 
ways reſpectable; when, on the contrary, 


the endeavouring to keep alive any hoary 1 


| eee beyond it's natural "RU _ 

:10us and always uſeleſs, - 14 

er infaney of neee dee or cher 2 
of civilization, courts ſeem to be neceſſary to 


_ accelerate the improvement of arts and man- 1 


ners, to lead to that of ſcience and morals. 
Large capitals are the obvious conſequences 
of the riches and luxury of courts; but as, 
after they have arrived at a certain magni- 


5e 8 


ttunde and degree 5 refi nement, they become 


dangerous to the freedom of the people, and 
incompatible with the ſafety of a republican 
government, it may be queſtioned whether 
Paris will not oecaſion more diſturbance in 

ſettling the new order of things, than is 
equivalent to the good ſhe produced by ac- 
| mes the epocha of the revolution. 
However, it appears very certain, that 
Mould a republican government be conſoli- 
dated, Paris muſt rapidly crumble into de- 
cay. It's riſe and ſplendour were owing 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the old ſyſtem of 

government; and ſince the foundation of it's 
| luxury has been ſhaken, and it is not likely 

that the diſparting ſtructure will ever again 
reſt ſecurely on it's baſis, we may fairly in- 
fer, that, in proportion 48 the charms of 
ſolitary refleftion and agricultural recreations 
are felt, the people, by leaving the villages 
and cities, will give a new complexion to the 

face of the country—and: we may then look 
for a turn of mind more ſolid, principles more 
| fixed; and a. ne * more OO. 08 


rere OO f 
The occupations 0 habits of life have: a 


| wonderful influence on the forming mind ; 


ſg 


| (39) 
ſo great, that the ſuperinductions of be os 


the growth of the ſpontaneous ſhoots of naa 


ture, till it is difficult to diſtinguiſh natural 
from factitious morals and feelings; and as 


the energy of thinking will always proceed, in 


a great meaſure, either from our education 
or manner of living, the frivolity of the 
french character may be accounted for, with - 


out taking refuge in the old AE ora of 1 


in n eee cauſe s 
When it is the object of education to pre- 


pare the pupil to pleaſe every body, and of 
courſe to deceive, accompliſhments are the 
one thing needful; and the deſire to be ad- 
mired ever being uppermoſt, the paſſions are 


ſubjugated, or all drawn into the whirlpool 
of egotiſm “. This gives to each perſon, 


however different the temper, a tincture of 
_ vanity, and that weak vacillation of opinion, 
which is ara erg with what we term 


character. 


Thus a frenchman, like moſt women, ny 55 
be ſaid to have no character diſtinguiſhable/ 


| from that of the nation; unleſs little ſhad 


„„ according to the french „ 
becauſe we have not one to expreſs ſo Oe the ſame fig- 


: nication, 
; | and 


3 end nul ih, be allowed t to contre a 


1 theſe curſory obſervati 


1 
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was hs: onfined to. dancing gracefully, | 
2h n and 
ſſmiling on and complimenting the very per- 
ſons whom they meant to ridicule at the 
nent faſhionable aſſembly? The learning to 
Fence with ſkill, it is true, was uſeful to a 
people, whoſe falſe notions of honour re- 
quired that at leaſt. a drop of blood ſhould 
atone for the ſhadow of an affront, The 
Knack alſo of uttering ſprightly repartees be- 
came a neceſſary art, to ſupply the place of 
that real intereſt only to be nouriſhed in the 
affeQionate intercourſe of domeſtic intimacy, ' 
where confidence enlarges the heart it opens. 
Beſides, the deſire of eating of every diſh at 
_ table, no matter if there were fifty, and the 
ceuſtom of ſeparating immediately after the 
repaſt, deſiroy the ſocial affections, remind» 
5 * a ſtranger of the vulgar ſay ing every 
an for himſelf, and God for us all.“ After 
ions, it is not going too 
far to advance, that the french were in ſome 
whe the moſt * 285 "FP ple 
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1 in 


1 # 
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+ i Europe to undertake the important Or] „ 5 
| in which they are embarked. _ 55 
Wwilſt pleaſure was the ſole object of r- 
ing among the higher orders of ſociety, it 
was the buſineſs of the lower to give life to 


their joys, and convenience to their luxury.  * If 


This caſt-Iike diviſion, by deſtroying all 
firength. of character in the former, and de- 


- baſing the latter to machines, taught french» 


men to be more mgenious in their con- 
trivances for pleaſure and ſhow, than the 
men of any other country; whilſt, with re- 
pee to the abridgment of labour in the 
mechanie arts, or to promote the comfort f 
common life, they were far behind. ny 
had never, in fact, acquired an idea of that 
independent, comfortable ſituation, in which 
contentment is ſought rather than happineſs ; 5 
decanſe the ſlaves of pleaſure or W 
be rouſed only by lively emotions and extra- 
vagant hopes. Indeed they have no word in 
their vocabulary to expreſs camfuri.— that ſtate 


of exiſtence, in which reaſon renders ferens _ pk. 1 


and uſeful the days, which paſſion would 
mM cheat with goto en. of e 
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we. have ſeen the french engaged i in a buſineſs 


. * 


A tbe 6f character cannot bh 12 dialen 


is ſome ſanguine calculators expect: 5 yet by 


the deſtruction of the riglits of primogeniture; 


A greater degree of equality” of property is 
fore to follow; and as Parts cannot maintaifi 

17s ſplendour, ot by the trade of luxury, 
which oan never be carried to the ſame height 


it was fotmetly, the opulent having ſtrong 
motives to iriduce them to live more in the 


country, they miſt acquire new iticlinatioris 


and opinions,—As a cliange alſo of the ſyſ. 


tem of education and domeſtic manners will 


be a natural conſequence of the revolution, 


| the french will inſenſibly riſe to a dignity of 


character far above that of the preſent race; 
und then the fruit of their liberty, ripening 


| gradually, will have a reliſh not to be expected 
during i it's erude and forced ſtate. 


Ha The late arrangement of things ſeems to 


. have been the common effect of an abſolute 
government, a domineering prieſthood, and 
great inequality of fortune; and whilſt it 


completely deſtroyed the moſt {caportaii end 


of ſociety, the comfort and independence 
of the people, it generated the moſt ſhameful 


d epravity and weakneſs of intellect ; ſo that 


the 


Cas ) 
8 ſacred to mankind, giving, by their. 
enthuſiaſm, ſplendid examples of their for- 
titude at. one moment, and at another, by 
their want of firmneſs and deficiency of judge - 
ment, affording 'the moſt glaring and fatal 
proofs of the juſt eſtimate, which all aa 
have formed of their character.. 
Men ſo thoroughly ſophiſticated, it was 115 
be ſuppoſed, would never conduct any buſi- 
neſs with ſteadineſs and moderation: but it 
required a knowledge of the nation and their 
manners, to form a diſtin& idea of their diſ- 
guſting conceit and wretched egotiſm ; ſo far 
ſurpaſſing all the calculations of reaſon, that, 
perhaps, ſhould not a faithful picture be now 
ſketched, poſterity would be at loſs to account 
for their folly; and attribute to madneſe, what 
aroſe from imbecility. 
Ihe natural feelings of man ſeldom bats 
ſo contaminated and debaſed as not ſometimes 
| to let eſcape a gleam of the generous fire, an 
ethereal ſpark of the ſoul; and it is theſe 
| glowing emotions, in the inmoſt receſſes of 
the heart, which have continued to feed feels 
ings, that on ſudden occaſions manifeſt theme 
ſelyes with all their priſtine purity and vigour, 
_ the habitual ſlothfulneſs of ruſty in- 


LI f tellects, 


* 
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tellects, or the depravity of the heart, laſted 
into hardneſs on the laſcivious couch of plea- 

* fure, thoſe heavenly beams are obſcured, and 
man appears either an hideous monſter, 'a 
devouring beaſt; or a ſpiritleſs W Wk 
out dignity or humanity. © 
Thoſe miſerable wretches who crawl . 
the feet of others are ſeldom to be found 
| — favages, where men accuſtomed to 
exerciſe and temperance are, in general, 
brave, hoſpitable, and magnanimous; and it 
is only as they ſurrender their rights, that 
they loſe thoſe noble qualities of the heart. 


The ferocity of the ſavage is of a diſtinct na- - 


ture from that of the degenerate ſlaves of 
tyrants. One murders from miſtaken notions 
ef courage; yet he reſpects his enemy in 
jon to his fortitude, and contempt of 
death: the other aſſaſſinates without remorſe, 
whilſt his trembling nerves betray the weak- 
| neſs of his affrighted ſoul at eyery appearance 
of danger. Among the former, men are re- 
ſpected according to their abilities ; conſe, 
quently idle drones are driven out af this ſo- 
ciety ; but among the latter, men are raiſed to 
honours and employments i in proportion as a 
25 for jntrigue, the ſure * of 7 
: 0 


4 my 


0 mind, has 1 them ſervile The N 


moſt melancholy reflections are produced by 
a retroſpective glance over the riſe and pro- 

greſs of the governments of different coun- 
tries, when we are compelled to remark, that 
flagrant follies and atrocious crimes have 
been more common under the governments of 
modern Europe, than in any of the ancient 
nations, if we except the jews. Sanguinary 


tortures, inſidious poiſonings, and dark aſſaſ- 


ſinations, have alternately exhibited a race 
of monſters in human ſhape, the contempla- 
tion of whoſe ferocity chills the blood, and 
darkens every enlivening expectation of hu- 
manity but we ought to obſerve, to reank 
mate the hopes of beneyolence, that the per- 
petration of theſe horid deeds has ariſen from 
a deſpotiſm in the government, which reaſon 
is teaching us to remedy, Sometimes, it is 
true, reſtrained by an iron police, the peo- 
ple appear peaceable, when they are only 
ſtunned; ſo that we find, whenever the mob 
has broken looſe, the fury of the Faun 

has been ſhocking and calamitous. Theſe con- 
ſiderations account for the contradictions in 
the french character, which muſt ſtrike a 
ſtranger: for robberies are very rare in 
„ W 


w 


„ 8 
France, where daily frauds and fly pilfering 
prove, that the lower claſs have as little 
honeſty as fincerity, Beſides, murder and 
eruelty almoſt always ſhow the duſtardly 
rocity of fear in France; whilſt in England, 
here the ſpirit of liberty has prevailed, it 
vz; uſual for an highwayman, demanding your 
money, not only to avoid barbarity, but to 
| behave with . on” even com- 
| Plaiſanoe. e 
Degeneracy of e with Se: man- 
ners, produces the worſt of paſſions, which 
Noating through the focial body, the genial 
current of natural feelings has been poiſoned; 
and, committing crimes with trembling in- 
quietude, the culprits have not only drawn 
on themſelves the vengeance of the law, but 
__ thrown an odium on their nature, that has 
blackened the face of humanity. And whilt 
it's temple has been ſacrifegiouſly profaned 
by the drops of blood, which have iſſned 
from the very hearts of the ſad victims of 
their folly ; a hardneſs of temper, under the 
veil of ſentiment, calling it vice, has pre- 
mine into the ſources of the atrocity of our 
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fame degree as the miſeriet 
people have accumulated; the convenience 
and comfort of men have been ſacrificed” to 
the oſtentatious difplay of pomp and ridicu- 
lous pageantry, For every order of men, 
from the beggar to the king, has tended to 
introduce that extravagance into ſociety, 
which equally blaſts domeſtic virtue and hap« 
pineſs. The prevailing cuſtom of living 
beyond their income has had the moſt bane- 
ful effect on the independence of individuals of 
every claſs in England, as well as in France; 
fo that whilſt they have lived in habits of 
_ idlenefs, they have been drawn into exceſſes, 
which, proving ruinous, produced confe- 
quences equally pernicious to the community, 
and degrading to the private character. Ex- 


travagance forces the peer to proſtitute his 


talents and influence for a place, to repair his 
broken fortune ; and the country gentleman 
becomes venal in the ſenate, to enable himſelf 
to live on a par with him, or reimburſe him- 


_ for the expences of electioneering, into 
which 


4 


1 ought to be ge deſcend: 
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— he wes led by hee vane. The pro- 
feſſions, on the ſame accout , beomeoqull 


nds aka 
whilſt another trifles, with the. health, of 


Which it knows all the importance. The 


merchant likewiſe enters into - ſpeculations . 
ſo cloſely bordering on fraudulency, that 
common ſtraight forward minds can ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſh the devious art of ſelling any thing 
for a price far beyond that neceſſary to enſure 
a juſt profit, from ſheer diſhoneſty, aggra- 
vated by hard-heartedneſs, when it is to take 
advantage of the neceſſities of the indigent. 
The deſtructive influence of commerce, it 


is true, carried on by men who are eager by 
| , overgrown riches to partake of the reſpect 
| paid to nobility, is felt in a variety of ways. 
I he moſt pernicious, perhaps, is it's pro- 


ducing an ariſtocracy; of wealth, which de- 


grades mankind, by making them only ex- 
change ſavageneſs for tame ſervility, inſtead 
of acquiring the urbanity of improved reaſon. 
Commerce alſo, overſtocking a country with 
people, obliges the majority to become manu- 


facturers rather than huſbandmen; and then 
the divifion of labour, ſolely to enrich the 
” | Ag 


1 


; proprietor, * the mind 1 inae - 
tive, The time which, a celebrated writer 
- fays, | is ſauntered away, in going from ohe | 
part of an employment to another, is th 
very time that preſerves the man from dege · . 
nerating into a brute; for every une muſt - 
have obſerved how much more intelligent are 
the blackſmiths, carpenters, and maſons in the 
country, than the journeymen in great townsg 
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and; reſpecting morals, there is no making a 


compariſon. The very gait of the man, who 
is his own. maſter, is ſo much more ſteady _ 
| OQUCALI r of the ſervant fa 
ſervant, that it is unneceſſary to aſk, which 


than the 


proves by. bs pee he. has che moſt inde- 
pendence of character, 


The acquiring of. a fortune 0 likewiſe tha . — 


leaſt arduous road to pre-eminence, and the 


moſt ſure; thus are whole knots of men = 


lator to become wealthy; and every noble 


principle of nature is eradicated by making a 
man paſy his life in ſtretching wire, pointing 


a pin, heading a nail, or ſpreading a ſheet of 
paper on a plain ſurface, Beſides, it is al- 
lowed, that all aſſociations of men render 
hem e and enn, ſelfiſh; ang 


wm 


ate bodice: eee Aria it porn 
h admit of a doubt whether 3 do 
not contain en 2 tendir mpede 


ebnen — 4 0 fi 
of the lower orders to practiſe Habe end the 
reſt Sbm ealing acious 


moral and divine, has Ie oblitersted, and 
: the dignity of man fullied, dy a ſyſtem of po- 
liey an * as repugnant to reaſon, 
. at variance with humanity,” #51 097 
The only excuſe that can be ma; for the 
ferocity of the pariſians is then ſimply to ob. 

ſerve, that they had not any confidence in the 
laws, which they had always found to be 
merely cobwebs to catch ſma.1 flies. Ac» 
cuſtomed to be puniſhed themſelyes for every 
trifle, and often for only being in the way of 
Z the nich, or their 8 3 when, in fact, 
. 5 had 
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or the laws is ſo partial, the day of retribution 


had the is ſeen the execution of 3 
or prieſt, though convicted of crimes befgond _ 
the daring of vulgar minds ? When juſtice, 


Will come with the red ſky of vengeance, to 


_ confound the innocent with the guilty. The 
mob were barbarous beyond the tigers 


eruelty: for how could they truſt a court that 


had fo. often deceived them, or expect to ſee 


it's agents ee when the -_ meaſures OP 


were purſuing ? 


Let us caſt our eyes over th hiſtory of : 


man, and we ſhall ſcarcely find a page that is 
not tarniſhed by ſome foul deed, or bloody 


tranſaction. Let us examine the catalogue f 


the vices of men in a ſavage ſtate, and con- 
_ traſt them with thoſe of men civilized ; 


ſhall find, that a barbarian, conſidered as a 


: moral being, 18 an angel, compared with N the 


reſined villain of artificial life, Let us inveſti- 
gate the cauſes which have produced this de- 


generacy, and we ſhall diſcoyer, that they are 


thoſe unjuſt plans of government, which have 


been formed by peculiar circumſtances in 
every part of the globe. Then let us coolly 


and impartially contemplate the improve- 


wens, which are gaining ground in the for- 


N | | mation 
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mation Dr eviinipies of policy; and 1 Ss 
myſelf it will be allowed by every humane 
and conſiderate being, that a political ſyſtem 
more ſimple than has hitherto exiſted would _ 
effectually oheck thoſe aſpiring follies, which, 
by imitation, leading to vice, have baniſhed 

from governments the vary e of nn 

and magnanimitʒ. 
Thus had France grown up abt beben on 2 
the corruption of a ſtate diſeaſed, - But, as 
in medicine there is a ſpecies of complaint in 
the bowels which works it's own cure, and, 


leaving the body healthy, gives an invigorated N 


tone to the ſyſtem, ſo there is in politics: and 
vrhilſt the agitation of it's regeneration con- 
tinues, the excrementitious humours exuding. 
from the contaminated body will excite a 
general diſlike and contempt for the nation; 


and it is only the philoſophical eye, which 


looks into the nature and weighs the conſe- 
quegces of human actions, that will be able to 
diſcern the anus which ee 0 many 
e 3 7 


